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D.  THE  AMERICAN'S 

I.  THE  CULTIVATED  RACES  OF  AMERICA 


§  22.  THE  AMERICANS  GENERALLY 


animals— -Identity  of  the  population  of  America-Colour  and  hair  ;  shape  ’of 'skulls  | 
writing  and  sign-language,  art.  °  S 

The  Old  and  the  New  World,  divided  by  the  two  oceans,  lie  over  against  each 
other  like  two  monstrous  islands  ;  perhaps  in  the  far  north,  in  regions  of  which 
we  know  only  the  fringes,  their  delimitation  may  be  uncertain.  The  intervening- 
spaces  are  greatest  in  the  south  ;  Cape  San  Roque  is  2000  miles  from  the  coast 
of  Sierra  Leone,  the  Azores  not  more  than  1000  from  Newfoundland.  I11  the 
Pacific  also  the  dividing  ocean  is  wider  in  the  south  and  the  centre  than  in  the 
north,  where  the  islands  form  a  bridge  ;  the  width  at  the  equator  amounts  to  two- 
fifths  of  the  earth’s  circumference,  at  Behring’s  Straits  to  Go  miles. 

The  area  of  America  is  only  half  that  of  the  Old  World.  Its  length  is,  however, 
greater,  embracing  nearly  130  degrees  of  latitude  between  its  northern  and  southern 
extremities ;  but  in  breadth  Asia  alone  exceeds  it  two-fold.  Its  climates  are 
arranged  in  zones,  which  results  in  a  rich  variety,  since  in  Greenland  America 
penetrates  far  into  the  Arctic  region,  while  its  southern  point  is  in  the  cold  south 
temperate  zone.  Connected  with  this  is  the  fact  that  the  eastern  continent  is  far 
richer  in  inland  seas,  in  bays,  islands,  and  peninsulas  than  America,  where  this 
kind  of  conformation  appears  only  in  the  north.  Their  absence  has  not,  however, 
such  importance  in  regard  to  the  climatic  conditions  as  it  has  in  Africa  ;  the 
oceans  lying  near  on  either  side  leave  little  space  for  the  formation  of  deserts. 
The  deserts  of  America  are  small  and  abound  in  oases.  High  plateaux,  an  essential 
factor  in  the  formation  of  deserts,  arc  nowhere  met  with  in  such  extent  as  in  the 
eastern  continent ;  and  since  all  the  high  plateaux  and  lofty  mountains  lie  to  the 
wefct,  a  large  field  is  offered  to  the  play  of  the  winds  from  the  Atlantic,  while 
-  numerous  sources,  fed  by  the  snow  and  ice  of  the  loftier  west,  send  their  waters  in 
mighty  river-systems  eastward  over  the  wide  country. 

At  two  points  only  does  the  sea  encroach  far  into  the  American  continent. 
The  Hudson’s  Bay  cuts  into  it  from  the  north  ;  but  its  icebergs  render  navigation 
difficult,  and  only  contribute  to  produce  cold.  Lp  to  the  present  time  this  bay 
has  played  no  part  in  the  history  of  the  American  races.  More  important  is  the 
other  inlet  which  penetrates  as  a  deep  gulf  opening  eastward,  and  extending  over 
20  degrees  of  latitude,  between  North  and  South  America.  Owing  to  it  the 
VOL.  II  2  1: 
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connection  between  the  northern  and  southern  halves  of  the  continent  is  contracted 
to  a  narrow  strip  of  land —  the  isthmus  near  Panama  is  not  30  miles  wide— still 
rendered  by  primeval  forests  additionally  difficult  to  traverse.  A  strait  would  s’ 
have  been  of  more  advantage  to  intercourse  than  this  mountainous  wooded  isthmus./ 
Yet  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  to  traverse.  It  might  separate  peoples,  but  be  no 
boundary  of  races.  The  numerous  islands,  stretching  in  a  close  chain  from  Florida 
to  South  America,  may  be  regarded  as  a  second  bridge.  That  this  way  was 
traversed  even  in  the  early  times  of  America  is  shown  by  the  distribution  of  the 
Caribs.  Not  without  reason  has  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  been  called  the  Mediterranean 
of  America  ;  the  varied  conformation  which  it  causes  in  the  very  middle  of  this 
quarter  of  the  earth  has  produced,  in  the  promotion  of  intercourse  and  civilization, 
aii  effect  similar  to  that  found  in  the  Mediterranean  region  of  the  Old  World. 
Throughout  the  sixteenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth,  until  the 
permanent  settlement  of  North  America,  culture  was  carried  hence  in  all  directions. 
Smaller  bays  are  formed  by  the  mouths  of  rivers,  as  the  River  Plate,  the  Amazon, 
the  St.  Lawrence,  which  allow  navigation  to  penetrate  to  the  interior  and  afford 
good  harbours.  The  Lake  of  Maracaibo,  again,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  bay.  Such 
small  inlets  of  the  sea  played  no  important  part  in  North  America  in  the  days  of 
the  old  Indians  ;  it  is  rather  to  peninsulas  like  Florida,  Yucatan,  Alaska,  that  we 
may  ascribe  some  influence  in  the  development  of  special  regions  of  culture. 

Originally  no  island  of  the  New  World  could  compare  in  importance  with 
Ceylon,  Java,  or  Great  Britain  ;  San  Domingo  and  Cuba  only  grew  to  historical 
greatness  when  fertilised  by  Europeans.  The  only  portions  of  that  hemisphere 
where  islands  at  all  abound  are  the  American  Mediterranean  spoken  of,  and  then 
the  southern  extremity,  the  north-west,  and  the  north-east  ;  and  what  lies  to  the 
northward  belongs  to  the  Arctic  dominions  of  ice  and  snow,  and  is  for  the  most 
part  uninhabited. 

A  mountain  chain  10,000  miles  long  runs  from  the  southern  extremity  to  the 
Polar  Sea  through  both  continents  and  the  isthmus.  In  its  entire  course  it  is  close 
to  the  western  margin,  and  accordingly  all  the  other  less  mountainous  parts  lie  to 
the  east.  In  the  extreme  south  of  America  the  Cordilleras  come  so  near  to  the  west 
coast  that  the  sea  forms  a  region  of  fiords  which  suggested  even  to  Cook  a  com¬ 
parison  with  Norway.  They  run  then  as  a  narrow  chain  of  mountains  close  to 
the  west  coast  of  temperate  South  America  to  the  southern  frontier  of  Bolivia, 
where  appears  the  first  of  those  high  plateaux  that  are  so  conspicuous  in  the 
history  of  American  civilization.  Two  great  mountain  chains  run  almost  parallel 
from  end  to  end  of  Peru  ;  in  the  eastern  ridge  lie  the  sources  of  the  greatest 
streams  of  South  America,  but  their  summit  is  often  extended  into  broad 
undulating  plateaus  or  Punas — cold,  barren,  comfortless  regions.  Beyond’  this 
inhospitable  region  of  the  Despoblado  we  descend  to  the  plain  between  the 
Cordilleras  of  the  coast  and  the  snowy  Andes  on  the  east.  From  7000  to 
10,000  feet  high  and  iess  than  200  miles  broad,  it  is  a  microcosm  of  mountains 
and  hills,  plains  and  valleys,  lakes  and  rivers.  Thus  are  formed  the  high 
plateaux  of  Lake  Titicaca,  of  Cuzco,  Quito,  Bogota,  on  which  independently 
developed  civilizations  once  made  head  for  a  while  against  invading  Europeans. 
Those  who  maintained  them  arc  even  to  the  present  day  the  predominating 
element,  though  in  another  dress.  On  a  reduced  scale  these  formations  recur  as 
far  as  Mexico. 
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In  Central  America  it  seems  as  though  the  plain  had  been  washed  away  by 
^  the  sea.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  western  margin,  and  displays  in  the  elevated 
\  districts  °f  Costa  Raca,  Nicaragua,  and  Guatemala,  miniature  pictures  of  the  high 
\  levels  of  Peru,  Boli™ ,  Ecuador,  Columbia,  and  Mexico.  Yucatan,  the  mysterious 
'  theatre  of  the  Maya  civilization,  with  its  fifty-four  sites  of  ruins,  is  a  dry  country 
poor  in  watercourses,  and  for  the  most  part  hilly.  The  northern  portion  of  tjie 
narrow  region  is  formed  by  Mexico,  which  reproduces  the  mighty  elevations  of 
South  America.  Here  also  the  Pacific  slope  is  much  steeper  than  the  Atlantic, 
for  which  reason  traffic  favours  the  latter  rather  than  the  former.  The  high 
valley  of  Anahuac  in  which,  amid  small  salt  lakes  and  marshes,  Mexico  fes 
at  a  height  of  7600  feet  above  the  sea,  extends  northward  over  a  large  area. 

Going  fr^m  east  to  west  in  North  America  the  ascent  begins  at  the  Mississippi, 
at  first  low  and  easy,  then  getting  steeper  until  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  an 
average  of  6000  feet  is  reached.  Mountain  walls  now  appear  with  summits  of 
.  14,000  feet  and  upwards,  behind  which  again  we  find  a  broad  elevated  tract  at 
6000  to  8000  feet  extending  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  it  terminates  with  a 
second  row  of  peaks  which  has  in  part  pushed  forward  into  the  sea  in  the  form  of 
chains  of  islands.  Compared  with  their  mass,  which  occupies  a  sixth  part  of  the 
continent,  the  height  of  the  mountain  chains  is  insignificant,  but  in  western  North 
America,  between  35°  and  50°  of  N.  latitude,  we  find  the  character  of  a  high 
plateau  very  well  marked.  North  of  this  the  two  mountain  ranges  come  together 
from  east  and  west,  and  from  British  Columbia  onward  the  chain  character  of 
the  Cordillera  is  very  decidedly  marked.  The  secondary  mountains  of  the  east 
like  the  .  Alleghanies,  with  summits  6500  feet  high,  and  low  .passes  cutting 
through  them,  were  important  for  the  aborigines  as  hunting-grounds,  and  were  little 
inhabited  in  the  interior.  Agriculture,  which  supported  a  denser  population,  seems 
to  have  been  confined  to  the  clearings  of  the  river  valleys.  The  eastern  mountains 
were  not  hindrances  to  the  spread  of  population  or  points  hf  support  for  civilization. 

The  interior  of  Brazil  is  a  tableland  covered  with  -hills,  separated  from  the 
sea,  by  a  fringe  of  mountains  and  sinking  gradually  north  and  south  to  the 
lowlands.  The  vapours  of  the  Atlantic  do  not  reach  this  inner  country  ;  where 
running  water  does  not  pierce  it  and  fertilise  it,  it  is  Savannah,  camfo  in  Brazil. 
A  greater  variety  of  plant-forms  than  in  Africa  results,  as  might  be  expected,  from 
the  manifold  composition  of  the  soil.  The  elevations  of  the  ground  as  far  as  the 
interior  of  British  Guiana  are  gradually  replaced  by  rows  of  mountains  until  they 
finally  reach  in  .  Roraima  heights  of  nearly  3000  feet  above  the  plain.  The 
prairies  and  plains  of  interior  North  America  and  the  Savannahs  or  ] Janos  of 
Venezuela  and  Guiana,  correspond  to  an  abrupt  alternation  of  drought  and 
moisture,  the  effects  of  which  are  further  aided  by  the  level  character  of  the 
ground  ;  mountain  chains  and  forests  keep  of!  the  moisture  of  the  sea.  1  hese 
grass  plains  are  never  devoid  of  trees,  but  their  trees  are  of  low,  dwarlcd.  and 
stunted  growth  ;  the  llanos  in  the  dry  season  resemble  a  thinly  sown  field  ol  coni. 

'  In  the  district  of  the  lower  Amazon,  however,  the  Savannahs  are  studded  with 
evergreen  trees,  and  the  growth  of  trees  extends  with  the  greatest  luxuriance  in  the 
Hylaea,  the  mightiest  primeval  forest  district  of  the  tropics.  In  the  south,  iollow 
the  Pampas  beyond  the  central  Parana — these  are  really  ‘■neciess  pastures,  but 
in  a  wider  sense  the  term  is  used  for  the  whole  steppe  between  the  Andes  of  Chin 
and  the  sea. 
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The  great  feature  in  the  simple  conformation  of  America  recurs  in  the  river 
system.  The  Amazon  is  the  largest  stream  on  the  earth.  In  the  river  Plate  and 
in  the  Orinoco  waterways  are  opened  reaching  from  the  sea  almost  to  the  spurs  / 
of  the  Cordilleras.  On  the  Orinoco  vessels  can  sail  with  theWrade  wind  as  far  as  / 
the  height  of  San  Fernando,  while  on  the  Amazon  the  tides  ascend  600  miles 
frgrn  the  mouth,  and  Tabatinga,  more  than  3000  miles  from  the  mouth,  is  only 
250  feet  above  the  sea.  Navigable  tributaries  on  the  north  side  form  in  addition  a 
perfect  network  of  routes  for  traffic.  In  North  America  navigable  ways  penetrate 
from  the  south  by  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Ohio,  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
from  the  east,  by  the  Columbia  River  and  Yukon  from  the  north-west,  by  the 
Saskatchewan  and  Athabasca  from  the  north,  far  into  the  continent.  If  the 
Indians  with  their  wretched  craft  made  little  use  of  these  facilities,  the  hydro- 
graphic  conditions  played  all  the  more  important  part  in  the  conquest  and  the 


discovery.  The  five  great  lakes  of  Canada  present  the  largest  connected  surface 
of  fresh  water  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  climate  of  America  used  in  the  last  century  to  pass  for  inordinately  cold 
and  damp,  and  the  highly  premature  question,  whether  it  were  not  detrimental 
to  the  development  of  American  humanity,  long  formed  a  standing  subject  of 
discussion.  America  embraces  very  hot  and  dry  regions  ;  but  in  the  north  the 
Arctic  climate  penetrates  so  far  into  the  continent  that  even  Labrador,  in  the 
latitude  of  England,  is  an  inhospitable  polar  country.  Cold  winters  and  hot 
summers  characterise  the  larger  part  of  North  America.  The  southern  half  of 
California  on  the  Pacific  coast  is  an  Italy-like  oasis  ;  but  as  we  proceed  inland, 
with  the  rising  ground  the  driest  portions  of  the  continent  soon  come  into  view. 
It  is  only  to  the  east  of  longitude  98°  W.  that  agriculture  is  practicable  without 
artificial  irrigation,  and  that  forests  or  even  groves  of  any  extent  are  found. 

In  Mexico,  too,  and  as  far  as  Patagonia,  the  western  region  is  the  driest. 
Westward  of  the  tributaries  of  the  River  Plate  we  come  into  a  district  the 
steppe-like  character  of  which  quite  reminds  us  of  that  about  the  sources  of  the 
western  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Pampas  may  be  called  the  prairies 
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of  South  America  ;  the  wormwood  flats  of  the  north  are  reproduced  in  the 
Chafiar  steppe  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  and  the  desert  of  Atacama  in  the 
\  Salinas  and  the  Campo  del  Arenal.  But  the  genuine  prairies  are  the  Pampas 
/which  from  Cordoba  to  Patagonia,  between  29 0  and  40°  S.  latitude,  cover  a 
soft  soil  free  from  shingle — one  of  the  most  monotonous  grass-steppes  in  the 
world.  Further  southward  comes  the  Patagonian  steppe  with  its  rough 
stony  soil. 

Between  the  tropics  lies  a  highly-favoured  region  of  the  world.  The 
manifold  configuration  of  the  ground  offers  a  rich  variety,  and  above  the  eternal 
midsummer  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco  lowlands,  eternal  spring  is  gorgeous  on 
the  lovely  middle  slopes  of  the 
Cordilleras.  >‘It  is  just  the  regions 
of  the  ancient  civilization  of 
America  which  share  this  good 
fortune  ;  Mexico,  Bogota,  Quito, 
have  perpetually  a  temperature 
of  early  summer,  while  in  Quito 
the  difference  between  summer 
and  winter  is  not  more  than  3°. 

Near  Cuzco  the  spring  is  per¬ 
manent,  at  least  in  some  charming 

Flora  and  fauna  are  richly 
developed,  but  have  supplied 
fewer  cultivable  plants  and 
domestic  animals  than  has  the 
Old  ■  World.  Maize,  potatoes, 
sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  cacao, 
viatd,  are  all  we  can  name  as 
having  acquired  importance  for 
mankind  ;  while  of  animals  hardly 
any  can  be  picked  out.  Turkeys, 
the  cochineal  insect,  guinea-pigs, 

stand  at  most  on  the  same  level  oneMmru^natui-ui^rc^^c^^Fvuu-.vpjkt-- 

as  vanilla.  The  later  acquisition 

for  medicine  of  Peruvian  bark  and  curare  gives  reason  to  hope  that  man 
another  valuable  product  may  yet  spread  from  those  countries  over  the  wori 
One  can  point  to  a  long  list  of  plants  of  which  the  settlers  have  lean 
from  the  Indians,  and  which  have  become  useful  and  often  indispensable  1 
them,  grain-bearing  grasses  among  them — the  zizania  or  water-rice  of  A  meric 
and  the  floating  glycerin ;  then  the  cchinochloa,  cultivated  in  Mexico  like  milk 
the  Euchlaena  luxurians,  closely  akin  to  rna. 
bearing  there  the  name  teosintc,  ‘'the  maize  ol 
panicum  with  edible  grains  occur  in  South  A. 

Peruvian  grain-bearing  plant  which  holds  a  position  !i 
a  whole  list  of  meal-producing  plants,  among  which, 
numerous  varieties  was  generally  cultivated  in  the  trop 
of  north  and  south.  Not  until  the  introduction  of  dor 
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utilised.  A mong  many  races  of  ancient 
•  civilized,  vegetable  diet  prevailed  over  , 
calth  of  tropical  America  in  palms  corresponds  in  / 
articles  which  are  produced  from  them.'., 
uses  as  the  camahuba  palm  of  Brazil 
the  worst  and  longest  droughts,  remaining 
sot  has  medicinal  properties  similar  to  those  of 
fine  strong  fibres  can  be  drawn.  Its  wood  can 


of  t 


;  throe 


America,  and  above  all  an 
flesh  food.  To  the  great 
some  measure  the  abundar 
liven  bamboo  hardly  fulfil.' 

(Copenneia  cerifera),  which  la.' 
always  green  and  juicy.  It; 
sarsaparilla,  and  from  the  sti 
be  worked  for  poles,  beams,  laths,  palings,  musical  instruments,  pipes,  and  pails. 

The  young  leaves,  when  fresh,  afford 
nutritious  food  ;  the  tree  further 
furnishes  wine,  vinegar,  ^ugar,  and  a 
m,  resembling  sago,  which  in  times 
of  famine  has  often  been  the  sole 

sustenance  of  the  Indians.  Besides 
this,  flour,  and  a  whitish  fluid  like 

k  in  the  coco-nut,  have  been 
obtained  from  it.  The  soft  fibrous 
substance  in  the  interior  of  the  leaves 
and  stalk  is  a  substitute  for  cork. 

The  fruit  has  a  flesh  of  agreeable 

,  the  oily  kernels  are  roasted, 
ground,  and  used  as  coffee.  From  the 
dried  leaves  are  made  hats,  mats, 
baskets,  and  brooms,  and  a  kind  of 
wax  for  candles  is  also  obtained  from 
it.  Wax  is  furnished  also  by  the 
slender  Ceroxylon  andicola ,  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  trees  with  its  200  to 
250  feet  of  height.  The  Tagua 
palm  gives  vegetable  ivory — with 
caoutchouc  and  Peruvian  bark  one  of 
the  few  natural  products  of  South 
America  which  have  made  their  way 
to  any  large  extent  into  trade.  The 
fan-like  leaves  of  the.  -Brazilian  king 
palm  ( Oreodoxa  regia),  nearly  forty  feet  in  length,  find  a  use  in  various 
directions.  The  Mariba  palm  has  edible  fruit  ;  the  juicy  sweet  flesh  in  which  its 
seeds  are  covered  is  a  great  delicacy  with  the  Indians,  and  a  maximiliana  covered 
with  ripe  fruit  is  not  likely  to  remain  long  unspared  by  travellers.  Two  or  three 
palms  in  the  north  of  South  America  furnish  cooling  drinks  such  as  the  Caribs 
especially  love.  The  Macusi  Indians  knead  the  orange-tinted  porridge-like  pulp 
of  the  manritia  into  a^dough  which  they  tie  up  in  the  leaves  of  the  mariba 
palm  and  take  in  water.  From  the  dark  violet  roots  of  the  turn  palm  also, 
the  Indians  and  Negroes  of  Guiana  brew  a  cooling  drink  by  the  addition  of 
water.  In  consideration  of  the  many  uses  to  which  palms,  otherwise  of  no 
value,  can  be  put  in  the  way  of  building,  timber  roofing  material,  and  so  on, 
the  more  intelligent  among  even  the  Indians  long  since  began  to  take  care 
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of  them  and  plant  them,  especially  the  coco-palm  and,  on  the  Mosquito  coast, 

the  supar  palm. 

\  The  primeval  forest  of  South  and  Central  America  contains  edible  fruits  in 
Abundance— guava,  the  ochuba  resembling  the  winter  cherry,  amtpa  and  chulupn , 
mammee,  chirimoya,  avogado  pear,  cashew  nut,  ciruda,  pine  apples,  grenadillas,  the 
fruits  of  a  passion  flower,  solanums  of  all  kinds,  from  the  cherry  tomato  to  the 
pungent  chilies  which  furnish  the  so-called  Cayenne  pepper,  the  indispensable 
seasoning  of  all  Indian  foods.  Almost  all  have  spread  far  beyond  the  confines  of 
America.  North  America  has  a  whole  list  of  nut  trees,  including  walnut  and 
hickory.  The  nut  tree  of  Colombia  rivals  the  walnuts  of  Europe  and  America. 
Many  leguminous  trees  furnish  edible  seed.  There  are  mulberries  in  North 
America  and>6n  the  plateau  of  Bogota.  In  higher  situations,  and  in  the  most 
southerly  parts  of  South  America,  there  is  also  an  abundance  of  berries,  even  in 
Colombia  species  of  mbits.  In  North  America  the  fruits  of  two  kinds  of  chestnuts 
are  eaten  ;  there  also  edible  nuts  are  borne  by  two  species  of  hazel,  and  in  the 
south  by  some  witch  hazels.  ■  Sweet  acorns  are  gathered  from  the  live  oaks  ;  in 
the  west  the  pin  on  has  edible  oily  kernels  ;  the  wild  papaw  or  melon  tree  ( Papaya 
vulgaris )  furnishes  fruit  like  melons  ;  species  of  wild  plum  are  widely  distributed. 
In  North  America  various  species  of  the  vine  grotv  wild,  some  very  productive 
and  of  well-flavoured  fruit  which  are  now  cultivated  in  Europe. 

Even  the  far  west  of  North  America,  and  again,  in  spite  of  their  steppe- 
character,  the  plains  of  South  America,  are  by  no  means  destitute  of  edible  fruits. 
In  the  region  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Great  Basin  there  are  plums, 
cherries,  raspberries,  blackberries,  currants,  and  gooseberries.  In  California  meal 
made  from  the  fruit  of  the  mansaniia-hwAx  is  an  important  article  in  the  economy 
of  the  Indians.  Schmiedel  mentions  bread  made  from  the  seed  of  a  leguminous 
plant  as  being  eaten  by  the  Indians  of  the  Pampas.  In  New  Mexico  and  West 
Texas  there  are -two  species  of  mulberry  and  several  of  vine.  Under  the  name 
of  panoche  the  Indians  of  California  know  a  saccharine  substance  of  the  nature  of 
manna,  which  is  exuded  by  aphides  on  the  leaves  of  the  reed  ;  and  also  the 
sweetish  juice  of  the  sugar-pine  ( P .  Lambcrtiana ),  which,  however,  tastes  more  of 
turpentine  than  of  sugar.  The  well-flavoured  sugar  of  the  sugar-maple  is  to  the 
present  day  of  importance  for  the  settlers  in  the  east  of  North  America.  Besides 
the  numerous  conifers,  rich  in  balsam  and  resin,  we  may  mention  the  wax-berry, 
from  the  berries  of  which  a  wax-like  substance  is  obtained  by  boiling.  For  a 
black  dye  the  North  Americans  employ  the  seed  of  the  sunflower  and  the  bark 
of  the  willow,  and  for  red  the  roots  of  savoyenne  and  buffalo-berry.  For  fishing- 
lines  they  use  the  bast  of  the  maple,  the  red  cedar,  or  the  stalks — as  thick  as  a 
finger — of  a  giant  oar-weed.  Of  medicinal  herbs  there  is  no  lack. 

Yuccas  and  agaves  furnish  fibrous  materials.  In  old  Mexico  paper  was 
prepared  from  the  fibres  of  the  maguey  and  the  bast  of  the  india-rubber  tree. 
At  the  present  day  the  fibre  of  the  sisal  agave  of  \ucntnn  is  in  demand.  In  the 
highlands  of  South  America  similar  materials  were  afforded  by  fmtmvya  and  the 
brovteliacem.  Caoutchouc  is  obtained  from  various  trees  and  creepers  ;  the  dried 
juice  of  the  Mimosops  batata  is  used  by  the  Indians  of  Guiana  to  smear  their 
arrows  ;  when  fresh  the)'  drink  it  like  milk  :  the  limit  is  equally  appreciated  by 
men  and  monkeys,  and  the  wood,  under  the  name  of  hvlcn ,  is  one  of  the  favourite 
building  timbers  of  Venezuela.  The  resin  of  the  mam  serves  for  sliiiening  bow- 
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strings.  In  the  Colombian  lowlands  all  the  huts  consist  of  bamboo,  which  grows 
in  quantities  near  the  Cnuca.  The  flesh  of  many  species  of  cucumber  is  eaten, 
while  others  provide  calabashes,  but  the  favourite  kind,  called  totuma ,  is  made, 
from  the  hollowcd-out  fruit  of  the  Crcsccntia.  The  South  American  Indiani 
paint  themselves  with  annatto  from  the  uruku  (Jiixa  orcllana )  and  the  genipaba 
(•Genipa  amcriennd).  Nowhere  is  nature  so  well  adapted  for  the  hunting  and 
forest  life  as  in  America,  and  in  North  America  at  least  full  justice  has  been  done 
to  her  wealth.  It  would  require  a  book  to  recount  all  the  materials  used  by  the 
Indicans.  Only  a  few  examples  need  here  be  given.  The  Canadian  refreshes 
himself  by  chewing  the  sapwood  of  the  poplar  called  “La  sevre  ”  ;  the  juice  has 
a.  pleasant  sweetish  taste  like  water-melons,  and  acts  as  a  restorative.  When 
snow  covers  the  prairie  this  is  often  the  only  food  for  horses  obtainable  in  the 
absence  of  fodder.  The  Wintuns  of  California  often  fill  their  stomachs  in  winter 
with  the  sweet  bark  of  the  yellow  pine.  On  the  upper  Saskatchewan,  when 
hunting  and  fishing  fail,  the  Indian  scrapes  a  lichen,  gyrophora ,  and  boils  it  into  a 
nutritious  jelly.  Among  the  Yuma  tribes  the  roots  of  the  mescal  ( Agave  deserti) 
are  roasted  and  eaten  for  the  sake  of  their  flavour.  The  stone-pine  affords  nuts  ; 
the  opunlia  and  another  cactus,  the  pitahaya ,  sweet  fruits  ;  the  locust-tree  sweet 
pods  and,  in  its  seed  when  crushed,  a  nutritious  meal  ;  amole  (yucca)  edible  fruit 
and  tough  fibre  ;  palmetto,  in  its  leaf-buds,  a  substitute  for  cabbage  ;  the  young 
leaves  of  Agave  aviericana ,  when  cooked,  a  savoury  dish.  Leaves  of  certain 
ericacccs  furnish  tea,  and  the  arbutus  is  mixed  with  tobacco.  Of  edible  fungi 
10S  kinds  are  reckoned  in  North  Carolina  alone.  The  so-called  “  Indian  bread” 
is  a  fungus  attaining  a  weight  of  30  lbs.  The  tomato  is  everywhere  employed. 
Vanilla  first  attained  importance  through  Europeans  ;  but  cacao  was  used  and 
valued  in  earlier  times.  The  coca  of  Peru  ( Erythroxylon  coca')  was  known  even 
into  Central  America  as  nayo  ;  each  leaf  was  separately  detached  from  the  stalk 
with  the  thumb-nail,  and  dried  in  earthen  pots  over  the  fire. 

Imported  plants  have  become  widely  distributed,  in  some  degree  even  those 
which  white  settlers  did  not  cultivate.  Thus  bread-fruit  grows  wild  in  some  of 
the  West  Indian  islands,  where  the  indolent  and  contented  negroes  require  hardlv 
anything  further  for  their  sustenance.  The  cultivation  of  sugar  and  cotton  in 
plantations  has  hardly  brought  any  advantage  to  the.  individual  Indian,  since  he 
lacks  capital  and  organising  power  ;  but  in  Mexico  and  Central  America  coffee¬ 
planting,  which  requires  only  hard  work  and  the  hoe,  has  had  a  more  favourable 
effect  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  tobacco.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Indian  has 
nowhere  adapted  himself  to  such  forms  of  cultivation  as  those  of  the  vine  or  the 
olive  ;  nor  indeed  have  the  Indians,  even  when  settled  for  generations,  taken  to 
agriculture  in  the  European  style  as  it  is  carried  on  in  the  temperate  districts  of 
North  America,  the  Ticrras  Frias  of  the  Mexican  and  South  American  highlands, 
or  on  the  River  Plate,  so  readily  as  to  cattle-breeding,  which  has  turned  them  and 
the  half-breeds  on  the  Llanos  and  Pampas  into  distinctly  pastoral  nomads,  under 
the  name  of  Uaneros  and  gauchos ,  and  races  of  horsemen. 

The  old  Americans  utilised  their  fauna  most  extensively  for  hunting  purposes. 
Bison,  moose  ( Cervus  canadensis ),  and  a  smaller  stag  ( C .  virginianus),  hare  in 
North  America  ;  wild  boar,  agouti,  roe,  guanaco  in  South  America,  besides 
racoon  and  opossum,  monkeys,  ant-bears,  and  armadillos  often  provided  food  in 
abundance.  The  bison,  from  its  massive  bulk,  was  the  principal  game  from 
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the  north-west,  the  salmon  fisheries  attain  great  importance,  and  the  tribes  in 
those  regions  are  among  the  most  dependent  on  fishing  of  whom  we  have  any 
knowledge.  Their  most  important  species  are  salmon,  trout,  herring,  torsk, 
smelt,  and  halibut.  The  coast  of  South  America  is  also  rich  in  fish,  but  hitherto 
the  native  fishery  has  not .  attained  to  importance,  the  only  fishermen  being  the 
cholos  or  half-breeds,  and  the  Italians.  The  shell-fish,  which  abound  in  the  rivers 
and  lakes  of  North  America,  arc  much  used  for  food  by  the  Indians  and 
occasionally  by  the  negroes  ;  but  they  have  no  value  for  white  men.  These, 
however,  profit  by  the  wealth  of  the  Atlantic  coast  in  oysters,  with  which  no 
European  country  can  compare.  The  vast  shell-heaps  in  all  coast  districts  show 
that  oysters  and  other  molluscs  were  from  early  times  a  popular  article  of  diet. 

The  wild  beasts  of  South  America  are  with  few  exceptions  shy  *©f  man,  only 
attacking  him  when  irritated  or  wounded.  In  North  America  the  panther  occurs 
so  far  north  as  55°.  Lynxes  are  found  of  small  size.  The  most  ponderous 
animal  of  South  America,  the  tapir,  is  at  worst  dangerous  to  plantations  in  the 
lower  valleys.  The  bear  of  the  Andes  is  among  the  smallest  of  his  species.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  grizzly  ( Ursus  ferox)  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  coast  ranges 
is  rightly  reckoned  as  the  strongest  and  most  dangerous  of  American  beasts  of 
prey,  and  the  black  bear  in  a  less  degree.  Several  kinds  of  wolves  are  dangerous 
to  the  herds.  The  sly  fox  of  the  Eastern  States  ( Vulpes  fidva)  is  like  ours,  but 
rather  smaller.  The  crocodile  occurs  in  great  numbers  from  Cape  Hatteras  to  the 
River  Plate.  Less  dreaded  is  the  jacare  or  alligator  of  South  America.  North 
America  possesses  four  kinds  of  rattlesnakes  and  one  mocassin-snake.  Among 
fifty  South  American  species  Prince  Max  of  Wied  reports  five  that  are  poisonous. 
The  tropical  zone  contains,  besides  brilliant  beetles  and  fire-flies,  mischievous  and 
troublesome  insects  in  plenty  ;  while  Europe  has  imported  its  own  ancient 
domestic  vermin. 

Rightly  understood,  the  New  World  has  to  supply  the  key  to  the  greatest 
problems  of  anthropology  and  ethnology.  The  reason  for  its  decisive  import¬ 
ance  is  to  be  found  in  its  isolated  position.  If  we  can  succeed  in  proving 
that  the  races  of  America  in  essentials  resemble  those  of  the  Old  World,  the 
question  of  the  unity  or  multiplicity  of  the  human  species  is  solved  in  favour  of 
unity.  And  if  we  can  further  succeed  in  bringing  the  stock  of  culture  possessed 
by  the  Americans  into  relation  with  the  development  of  culture  in  the  Old  World, 
the  question  of  unity  or  multiplicity  is  again  solved,  for  the  latter,  in  the  same 
sense.  Polynesia  also  affords  interesting  examples  of  the  way  in  which,  under 
isolating  influences,  individual  elements  of  civilization  among  a  “  natural  ”  race 
undergo  a  special  development ;  but  it  shows  us  neither  the  persistency  of  a 
single  racial  type  under  all  climates  of  both  hemispheres,  such  as  we  find  it  (apart 
from  the  present  extension  of  the  white  races)  in  America  and  nowhere  else  ;  nor 
yet  all  the  stages  of  culture,  from  the  Fuegian,  on  a  level  with  the  Tasmanian,  up 
to  the  wealthy  Incas  of  Peru.  But  even  apart  from  these  great  problems  of 
the  science  of  race,  nowhere  else  on  earth  do  we  get  a  more  enthralling  insight  into 
what  man,  under  the  influence  of  progress  and  retrogression,  checks  and  aids  to 
development,  is  capable  of  becoming. 

If  we  must  needs  incline  to  the  view  that  the  culture  of  America,  the  East, 
from  an  ethnographic  point  of  view,  has  arisen  on  the  basis  common  to  all 
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the  civilization  of  the  Old  World,  to  throw  light  upon  periods  of  human  history 
that  have  long  gone  by,  the  first  thing  that  we  have  to  require  is  that  we  be  clear 
about  the  unity  of  the  American  race.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  whether 
the  mixture  with  Polynesian  and  Asiatic  populations  in  North-west  America  can 
enlighten  us  as  to  the  immediate  origin  of  a  great  part  of  the  population  of 
America,  or  whether  it  has  created  merely  a  zone  where  independent  civilizations 
have  come  in  contact  on  the  shores  of  Behring’s  Sea.  But  it  is  absolutely 
imperative  to  compare  the  antiquity  of  this  American  stock  with  that  of  the  other 
races,  and  not  to  overlook  the  rich  store  of  important  discoveries  which  research 
into  the  antiquities  of  America  has  already  brought  to  light. 

The  unity<t)f  the  human  race  in  America  was  early  .asserted.  On  the  other 
hand,  numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  a  variety  of  races.  Neither 
side  has  succeeded  in  arriving  at  a  universally  accepted  result.  Meanwhile 
Blumenbachs  old  view,  that  all  Americans  with  the  exception  of  the  Eskimo  form 
a  single  main  race,  seems  to  be  the  point  to  which  all  opinions  constantly  swing 
back.  The  Indians  of  Mexico  bear  a  general  similarity  to  those  of  Canada, 
Florida,  Peru,  Brazil.  They  have  the  same  dark  copper  colour,  straight  smooth 
hair,  scanty  beard,  .stalwart  body,  almond-shaped  eyes  with  the  outer  angles  slanting 
up  towards  the  temples,  prominent  cheek-bones,  and  a  kind  of  gentle  expression  in 
the  mouth,  which  forms  a  strong  contrast  to  the  harsh  and  stern  glance  of  the  eye. 
From  Cape  Horn  to  the  St.  Lawrence  the  universal  resemblance  in  the  features 
of  the  natives  astonishes  us  at  the  first  glance.  In  spite  of  the  wonderful  variety 
in  the  languages,  we  seem  to  feel  intuitively  that  all  have  the  same  origin.  The 
same  features  occur  in  North  and  South  America.  Even  if  the  most  recent 
inquiry  cannot  establish  this  unity  in  the  shape  of  the  skulls,  the  attempt  to  find 
a  more  profound  separation  of  races  possesses  at  the  present  day  only  an  historical 

The  unity  of  the  American  peoples  may  be  based  either  on  community  of 
descent  or  on  long  isolation  and  consequent  assimilation.  Formerly  the  general 
tendency  was  to  emphasise  the  first  and  simpler  possibility.  The_  Asiatic  stock 
had  migrated  across  the  bridge  of  islands  in  Behring’s  Strait,  and  filled  the  vast 
territory  with  its  descendants,  who  had  at  the  same  time  succeeded  in  preserving 
their  special  characteristics  alike  in  the  Arctic  Circle  and  under  the  Equator.  It 
further  seemed  right  not  to  throw  this  migration  too  far  back  in  time,  seeing  that 
variation  of  climate  and  difference  in  mode  of  life  have  not  yet  brought  about  the 
formation  of  new  types. 

The  study  of  primeval  history  has  broken  down  this  theory  at  its  base. 

I  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  America  possessed  human  inhabitants  as  early  as 
the  age  of  the  Drift ;  though  the  conflict  as  to  tertiary  man  is  as  far  from  being 
settled  there  as  it  is  in  Europe.  This  not  only  sets  back  in  point  of  time  the 
background  of  the  history  of  mankind  in  America.  In  the  course  of  long'  ages 
the  form  of  the  Earth’s  surface  must  have  changed,  and  with  it  the  climate  of  the 
region  ;  and  the  problems  which  seemed  so  simple  are,  owing  to  this,  seriously 
dislocated.  The  most  recent  and  comprehensive  study  of  American  discoveries  is 
due  to  Brinton.  In  America,  no  less  than  elsewhere,  the  vestiges  of  human 
activity,  such  as  wrought  stones,  can  ,be  traced  further  back  than  the  remains  of 
man  himself.  From  these  it  appears  that  the  east  coast  of  North  America  wafc 


inhabited  (lurin';  the  firs)  glacial  period.  A  regular  workshop  for  the'  manu¬ 
facture  of  chert-flakes,  which  was  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  in 
cial  era,  while  numerous  objects  have  been 
period  when  the  ice  was  advancing  for  the 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent  we 
en  made  in  Mexico  and  Argentina  ;  where 
extinct  beasts  of  the  Drift  Age.  Brinton’s 
the  immigration  of  mankind  did  not  take 


rered  Alaska,  but  from  Europe  by  an  ancient 
an  hypothesis  needing  the  keenest  scrutiny, 
ones,  allowing  of  any  conclusions  as  to  the 
its  of  America,  are  preserved,  were  laid  down 
>r  the  present,  indeed,  a  comparison  of  pre- 
Indians  has  led  to  new  perplexities,  and  put 
theories. 

ig  the  Indians,  at  bottom  a  feebly-supported 
ded  hypothesis  of  two  types  in  the  human 
om  Topinard  and  Quatrefages  in  France 
of  the  elements  which  shared  in  the  makinp 
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assorting  them  by  geographical  territories.  Virchow  has  shown  the  existence  of 
Eskimo-like  long  skulls  among  Patagonians,  from  graves  of  the  Muiscas  and 
old  Peruvians  in  Bogota,  and  on  the  other  hand  of  equally  distinct  short  skulls 
from  the  Calchaqui  shell-heaps  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  of  Pamperos  from  the 
mounds  of  North  America,  from  Chili,  Central  Brazil,  and  the  Carib  districts. 


He  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  irom  the  point  ut  view  of  anthropologK.il 
classification  there  is  no  real  unity  among  the  aboriginal  population  of  America. 
An  alleged  peculiarity  in  Peruvian  skulls,  the  so-called  tnca-boiic,  is  lound  in 
6-o8  per  Cent  Of  all  Peruvian  skulls  ;  still  more  frequently  up  to  6-«  l  percent 
'<  —among  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Gila  valley,  and  has  been  found  all  over  .America 
—in  some  3*86  wsr  cent  of  skulls. 

The  typical  "Red  Skin  “or  American  skull  cannot  therefore  be  sustained. 
In  every'  burying -ground  all  lengths  and  shapes  are  represented.  The 
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only  law  which  up  to  now  can  be  deduced  with  any  certainty  is  the  predominance 
of  the  medium  and  short-headed  types. 

In  the  colour  of  the  skin  uniformity  prevails  so  far  that  the  extreme  dark 
brown  of  the  Negro  and  the  white  of  the  European  do  not  occur  ;  a  light  brown, 
often  classed  as  light  tan-colour,  may  be  indicated  as  the  most  frequent  tint. 
The  Indian  skin  has  always  been  found  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  pigment. 
The  admixture  of  red  varies,  and  the  scale  fluctuates  between  ochre  and  copper. 
In  the  darkest  tints  it  produces  an  almost  glaring  chocolate -brown.  Among 
persons  said  to  be  Ojibbeways,  Virchow  found  the  skin  rather  yellow  than  red, 
so  that  it  would  hardly  have  occurred  to  any  one  to  call  them  “red  skins,”  The 
Prince  of  Wied  uses  a  similar  expression  with  regard  to  very  fair  Botocudos. 
One  must  notv  conceive  of  intermixture  as  universal.  According, to  Ehrenreich 
the  light-coloured  Jurinas,  who  hardly  differed  from  Southern  Europeans,  were 
at  the  same  time  the  biggest  and  most  powerful  of  their  tribe.  The  more 
thorough])'  the  matter  is  investigated,  the  more  local  and  individual  variations 
are  found  ;  Corbusier  says  that  the  Apache- Mohaves  are  dark  in  summer,  light- 
brown  in  winter  ;  Petitot  sees  variations  in  tint  between  one  tribe  of  Tinnehs 
and  another.  Foreign  admixture  has  no  doubt  something  to  do  with  the  fact 
that  the  Klamaths  are  described  as  lighter  than  the  dwellers  on  the  Columbia 
River  and  the  Californians.  The  effect  of  sunlight  on  the  skin  cannot  be  denied. 
Ehrenreich  observes  that  in  the  Carayas  the  light  yellowish-brown  is  only 
preserved  under  the  arm-  and  knee- bands  which  they  wear.  Still  we  must  not 
over-estimate  the  influence  of  climate.  The  Patagonians  are  darker  than  the 
Indians  of  the  Chaco  and  Paraguay,  and  the  Yurucores  of  Bolivia  are  among  the 
lightest  tribes  in  company  with  the  Koloshes  or  Thlinkeets  of  the  north-west. 

On  account  of  its  blackness  and  straightness,  the  hair  has  often  been  compared 
with  that  of  the  Mongoloids  ;  but  it  shows  some  small  differences.  It  is  neither 
so  coarse  nor  so  straight,  being  sleek  and  even  slight!)'  wavy  ;  and  has  a  brownish 
under-tint,  specially  noticeable  in  the  children.  In  this  it  most  resembles  the 
Polynesian  hair  ;  and  yet  no  sign  indicates  mixed  blood  in  an  Indian  so  plainly  as 
hair  in  strong  waves  or  curls.  Albinism  is  not  very  rare,  as  is  shown  by  the  frequent 
reports  of  the  occurrence  of  very  fair  hair.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Im  Thurn 
regards  light  yellow  hair  as  a  sign  of  age  ;  but  he  seems  to  have  noticed  it  twice 
only  in  the  course  of  his  journeys.  Baldness  is  rare.  Eyes  with  a  blue  reflet 
are  not  very  uncommon  ;  for  example,  among  the  Galibis  and  Botocudos.  The 
beard  is  naturally  scanty,  and  is  removed  in  youths  and  men  by  pulling  out. 
The  eyebrows  too  are  not  naturally  thick  ;  the  Payaguas  of  Paraguay  even 
remove  the  eyelashes.  It  is  among  old  men  that  some  beard  is  most  often  found. 
The  Barbados  of  the  old  maps,  a  name  preserved  in  a  group  of  islands,  may 
remind  us  that  some  tribes  were  marked  by  a  stronger  growth  ;  thus  the 
Guarayos  in  Bolivia. 

The  American  is  on  the  average  of  middle  height,  from  4  ft.  I  1  in.  to  5  ft. 
11  in.  In  the  extreme  south  we  find  a  region,  not  confined  to  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  where  the  stature  is  less.  But  neither  this  shortness,  which  has  .also  been 
alleged  as  a  tribal  characteristic  among  the  Puris  and  Galibis,  nor  yet  the  often 
exaggerated  height  of  the  Patagonians,  implies  any  considerable  departure  from 
the  average  standard.  Tall  individuals  of  6  feet  and  over  are  not  wanting  in 
other  tribes.  The  Jivaros,  the  Sioux,  the  Mohaves  can  show  plenty  of  imposing 
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figures.  It  is- not  surprising  if  tribes  living  under  conditions  of  misery  produce 
a  larger  number  of  undersized  persons.  A  thickset  build  is  a  frequent,  if  not 
a  pervading  feature.  The  deep  chest,  attributed  in  the  case  of  the  Punas  of  the 
Peruvian  highlands  to  the  rarity  of  the  air,  is  not  confined  to  them.  The  muscles 
of  the  neck  and  ,  upper  arm  are  strongly  developed,  the  fore -arm  is  short,  the 
hands  and  feet  small,  giving  a  look  of  neatness  to  the  genera!!}-  thickset  figure 
Even  where  the  mixture  of  blood  is  slight,  a  Mestizo  woman  is  distinguished  from 
Germans,  even  from  Spaniards,  by  her  small  hands  and  feet.  The  ] 
development  of  the  upper  body  is  . 
may  be  styled  canoe  -  dwellers  ; 


:  powerful 

xispicuous  among  the  races  who 
3  among  some  tribes  of  the  North-West,  who 
pass  most  of  their  time  paddling  about  the  sea  and  the  rivers  in  their  narrow 
boats.  Amotkg  the  Fuegians  this  is  frequently  to  be  noted,  while  the  lowc 
are  almost  stunted. 

Many  races,  no  doubt,  through  mixture  of  blood,  decidedly  exceed  the 
average  height  of  American  Indians.  The  Jivaros 
are  described  as  fairly  tall,  slim,  powerfully  built, 
with  but  slightly  prognathous  faces,  thin  lips, 
small  teeth,  level  eyes,  black  or  rarely  reddish- 
brown  hair.  Of  the  Newfoundlanders  too  it  is 
reported  that  they  are  lighter  in  colour  than  the 
Micmacs  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Canada.  Men 
and  women  of  lighter  tint  are  met  with  more 
frequently  among  the  Haidas  than  in  other  coast 
tribes,  with  strikingly  regular  features  and  intelli¬ 
gent  expression. 

In  the  Indian  physiognomy  the  distinguishing 
marks  beside  the  size  of  the  head  are  the  breadth 
of  the  face  caused  by  the  strongly-developed 

cheek-bones,  and  the  lowness  of  the  narrow  fore-  a  Boioouio.  iFrom  n  piioiognph  m 
head.  The  nose  is  often  curved;  the  eagle  nose, 

almost  literally  so  described,  forms  quite  a  tradition  in  the  style  of  the 
Mexican  and  Peruvian  artists.  In  North  America  the  hooked  nose  is  said  to 
be  found  more  often  east  than  west  of  the  Rockies,  but  in  South  America  more 
often  west  than  east  of  the  Cordillera.  Small  flat  noses  are  mentioned  among 
tribes  both  in  North  and  South  America,  the  eves  arc  more  or  less  drawn 
upwards  at  the.  outer  angle.  This  Mongolic  type  caused  the  Indians  in  Spa- 


America  to  be  designated  as  Chinos,  and  the  Winti 
sidered  near  of  kin  to  the  recently  imported  Chinese, 
is  rather  small,  and  the  white  of  it  has  a  tint  of  ycllov 
has  often  been  celebrated,  often  also  exaggerated,  thot 
the  hunting  tribes  practice  in  orientation  and  looking 
effect  ;  this  may  also  be  the  cause  why  their  faces  sr 
of  a  bird  of  prey.  Good  path-finders  as  they  arc,  bcin 
the  United  States  army,  the  accuracy  of  then'  m; 
Speaking  of  the  Chilkat  district.  Dr.  Kraus* 
untrustworthy  ;  we  have  seven  different  Indian  maps,  r 
with  the  real  state  of  things  as  we  now  know  it.” 

The  most  interesting  facts  respecting  the  tendenc 


s  of  Californ 
Their  brown 


,r  black 
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disease  arc  those  which  display  some  connection  with  their  rapid  extinction.  In 
tropical  lowlands  Indians  pet  on  less  well  than  negroes  and  mulattos;  negroes  are 
largely  represented  in  the  Atlantic  lowlands  from  Maryland  to  Argentina,  even 
where  they  arc  not  numerous  in  other  parts.  Smallpox  has  spread  with  special 
rapidity  and  with  destructive  effect.  That  simple  catarrh  may  produce  dangerous 
consequences  cannot  be  doubled  ;  in  many  eases  an  ordinary  cold  is  a  dreaded 
visitor.  According  to  lin  Thurn’s  statement  insignificant  chills,  bruises,  or  wounds 
by  which  white  men  and  negroes  arc  scarcely  disturbed  arc  often  fatal  to  Indians, 
and  if  this  be  so,  one  may  really  believe  that  in  consequence  of  some  general 
defect  in  their  organisation  they  have  the  seed  of  early  extinction  within  them. 
But  this  has  been  conspicuously  contradicted  by  the  more  favourable  fortunes  of 
such  groups  of  Indians  as  have  come  under  the  rule  of  well-disposed  white  men. 
Consumption,  which  causes  fearful  destruction  among  the  Indians  of  Brazil,  is 
universally  known  as  catarrh,  but  can  hardly  have  been  introduced  by  Europeans. 
Perhaps,  however,  the  white  man  has  not  imported  so  many  diseases  as  used  to 
be  supposed.  In  the  ease  of  one  disorder,  bones  showing  traces  of  it  are  believed 
to  have  been  found  in  graves  older  than  the  arrival  of  Europeans.  Unequal 
distribution  of  colouring  matter  in  the  skin  gives  rise  to  the  piebald  colouring  of 
the  “  Indios  Pintos,”  whole  tribes  being  often  chequered  in  this  way.  In  the  lightest 
form  of  the  disease  the  skin  is  merely  covered  with  dark  or  black  spots,  but  in 
more  severe  cases  extensive  patches  of  a  lighter  colour  are  developed  :  also  bluish, 
violet,  or  yellowish  tints  appear,  until  the  appearance  is  like  that  of  the  speckled 
negro  represented  later  in  this  volume.  Hence  arise  the  white  tribes  described 
by  many  travellers. 

The  Indian  seems  originally  not  to  have  been  lacking  in  a  feeling  of  cleanli¬ 
ness  ;  the  tribes  of  Guiana  who  are  hardly  touched  by  civilization  are  unusually 
clean,  and  great  lovers  of  the  bath.  Local  conditions  have  naturally  a  determining 
effect.  One  would  not  expect  very  much  of  the  tribes  that  dwelt  towards  the 
pole  or  the  Indians  of  the  plains.  Even  among  the  South  American  forest- 
dwellers  there  are  some  disgustingly  dirty  people. 

Much  has  been  said  about  their  character  ;  scholastic  treatises  and  some 
papal  bulls  of  the  1 6th  century  declared  that  the  Indians  had  souls,  but  this  did 
not  hinder  the  Spaniard  from  asserting  a  special  code  of  honour  for  himself  as  a 
reasonable  being,  with  the  motto  “  unworthy  of  a  white-faced  man.”  Ih  our 
learned  days  the  tendency  has  been  to  infer  the  incapacity  of  the  natives  for 
higher  civilization  from  the  character  of  their  languages  and  the  lack  of  abstract 
terms.  Many  facts,  however,  are  opposed  to  this  method  of  reasoning.  Without 
some  considerable  degree  of  intellect,  the  historical  position  of  a  man  like  Juarez 
would  be  simply  impossible,  and  he  does  not  stand  alone.  According  to 
Humboldt  the  Mexican  Indian  possesses  a  great  facility  of  learning,  a  correct 
judgment,  natural  logical  power  with  a  special  inclination  towards  subtle 
distinctions,  but  he  does  not  possess  the  lively  imaginative  power,  the  passionate 
colouring,  the  fertile  creative  force  of  the  southern  European  and  some  African 

The  Indian’s  tendency  is  to  indolence  ;  he  is  seldom  seen  to  run,  or  to  finish 
anything  quickly  unless  driven  to  extremities.  The  decadence  of  the  American 
civilizations  corresponds  with  this  mania  for  repose,  for  civilization  means  work. 
The  Indian  is  indolent,  he  has  no  desire  to  enquire  into  things  which  would  strike 
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the  curious.  The  absence  of  all  ambition  makes  it  difficult  to  civilize  him;  an 
Indian  who  has- once  got  a  knife  would  not  give  anything  whatever  for  a  second. 
How  far  the  fact  is  connected  with  the  weakness  of  the  sexual  passion  may  be  left 
undecided,  but  unquestionably  the  morality  of  many  uncivilized  tribes  stands  high. 
Stoll  avers  that  indecent  expressions  arc  of  the  rarest  occurrence  in  the  present 
Indian  language  of  Guatemala,  while  the  Spanish-speaking  half-breeds  make  use  of 
them  in  an  incredible  degree.  But  here  again  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  judgment 
which  will  be  universally  valid  ;  phlegmatic  as  tine  Indian  may  be  in  love,  he  is 
passionate  in  hatred,  although  he  is  able  to  conceal  it  for  a  long  time.  Indolence 
does  not  necessarily  involve  melancholy,  and  his  boisterous  merriment  breaks  out 
at  times  with  all  the  force  of  nature.  Among  the  Indians  of  the  sunny  regions 
in  the  souther^  Rocky  Mountains  as  well  as  amid  the  gloomy  primeval  forests  of 
tropical  Guiana,  cheerfulness  prevails,  but  the  Indian  only  displays  himself  in  full 
liveliness  among  his  comrades. 

The  Indian  character  in  its  outward  expression  wears  the  garb  of  reserve,  over 
generosity  no  less  than  over  opposite  tendencies.  Hospitality  is  practised 
towards  strangers,  but  they  are  also  laid  under  contribution  both  by  begging  and 
by  open  extortion,  and  gratitude  often  seems  to  be  wholly  stifled.  The  Indian  is, 
-however,  honourable  on  many  points  and  capable  of  self-control.  Property  is 
.  sufficiently  protected  by  means  of  symbols,  such  as  the  cotton  thread  which  South 

i  Americans  draw  round  huts  and  fields,  and  which  we  may  compare  with  the 

1  Polynesian  taboo-thread,  or  the  fadi  rattan  of  the  Malays.  But  indeed  the 

j  number  of  persons  in  a  tribe  is  so  small  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  conceal 

i  stolen  property.  Lying  and  swagger  are  faults  frequently  laid  to  the  charge  of 
|  these  people  ;  but  the  scouts  of  the  North  American  army  are  celebrated  for  quiet 
.!  fidelity  in  their  dealings  with  white  men.  Yet  the  attempt  to  organise  special 
1  Indian  corps  in  the  United  States  army  has  been  given  up  ;  not  that  the  Indians 
lack  courage,  but  they  have  not  the  capacity  for  discipline  or  endurance,  and, 
moreover,  do  not  like  to  have  their  shock  heads  trimmed. 

The  reproach  of  cruelty  lies  upon  the  Indians  of  all  regions  and  all  degrees  of 
civilization.  Cruel  to  each  other  in  tortures  and  ordeals,  they  are  still  more  so 
to  outsiders.  The  bloody  human  sacrifices  of  the  Aztecs  spring  from  the  same 
disposition  as  the  treatment  of  prisoners  in  vogue  among  tile  Pampas  Indians. 
Mutilation,  with  a  view  to  a  lingering  death,  was  customary  everywhere,  from  the 
Apaches  to  the  Tehuelches,  and  cases  in  which  dying  persons  were  mummified 
alive  are  frequently  reported.  Scalping  was  practised  by  the  otherwise  highly 
civilized  Zunis.  Christian  festivals  often  degenerated  into  bloodthirsty  orgies  of 
cruelty,  and  the  custom  of  strangling  without  pity  sick  persons  who.  after  receiving 
the  sacraments,  were  beginning  to  recover,  seems  to  h.nc  been  very  frequent  m 
South  America.  On  the  other  hand,  idiots  were  treated  with  lespeci  mingled 
with  awe,  as  standing  in  close  relation  with  a  spmt.  At  die  same  time  high 
social  virtues,  such  as  a  reserved  demeanour,  the  avoidance  ol  dncc.  cuMradtuion 
or  insulting  expressioni^respcct  for  ancestral  cu.Si.oms.  aic  to  be  met  with.  J  he 
forest  Indians  have  been  called  more  gloomy  than  the  agnciiltm.il  tubes  ol  the 
plains,  and  in  this  sense  the  Guaranis  an.  eontiastcd  milt  the  o pen  laced 
Payagiias.  This  dual  character  in  Indians  is  vudcspiead.  In  ..xu.n.-iu. 

district  there  is  one  stock  with  a  bad  reputation  lor  wickedness,  as  the  Omaha- 
among  the  Missouri  tribes,  or  the  Botocudos  m  L.i.-t  Bin/.!.  1  m  die  i!>  t.i„  out 
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explained  by  the  capture  of  wives, 
xtures  of  language  into  which  hitherto  very  slight  inquiry 
m  in  the  Takilman  of  North-west  America  the  names 
for  parts  of  the  human  body  remind  us  of  the  Kalapuian  dialects.  Whitney 
nevertheless  considers  it  possible  that  all  American  languages  hav^  arisen  from 
one  original  tongue  and  then  have  parted  off.  All  are  based  upon  an  agglutin- 
bs,  even  substantives,  are  all  taken  into  the  verb 
and  conjugated  with  it,  so  that  monstrous  com¬ 
pounds  of  more  than  a  dozen  different  elements 
roll  from  the  tongue.  With  defective  differentia¬ 
tion,  luxuriance  of  the  verbal  idea,  fusion  of  the 
pronoun  with  the  noun,  the  Indian  languages 
are  rich  in  expressions  for  particular  relations, 
but  the  grammatical  forms,  number  and  gender, 
are  almost  universally  neglected.  The  pronouns 
again  arc  developed  and  often  decide  the 
Mehinacu  wax-figure,  representing  a  (?)  capy-  character  of  tile  word  to  which  they  belong, 
s?ehiT0)"C"llalr  reai  SiZ°'  (Aftcr  v'  <l  whether,  for  instance,  it  be  verb  or  substantive, 
much  as  in  the  case  of  our  “  I  love”  and  “ray 
love  ”  ;  and  on  this  account  the  American  languages  have  been  comprehensively 
called  “pronominal”  languages.  Brinton  would  distinguish  agglutination  from 
multiple  synthesis,  by  which  a  large  number  of  abbreviated  roots  are  stuck 
together,  but  the  same  races  that  rejoice  in  the  formation  of  gigantic  terms 
use  single  letters  as  complete  words,  nay,  are  even  able  to  indicate  whole  groups 
of  ideas  and  frames  of  mind  by  single  vowels. 

In  the  power  of  distinguishing  colours  the  Americans,  so  far  as  one  can 

perceive  from  their  employment  of  them  in  art,  are  not  behind  Europeans. 

They  have  expressions  for  blends  of  colour  in  feathers,  rocks,  or  soil,  which  we 
have  not.  In  other  directions  acquaintance  with  nature  favours  a  copious 
vocabulary.  The  custom  of  giving  to  the  numerals  classifying  affixes,  which 
show  whether  the'  objects  to  be  counted  are  round,  long,  or  flat,  whether  they 
have  been  counted  already  or  are  now  being  counted  for  the  first  time,  adds  to 
the  bewildering  tendency  to  variation.  Prefixes  to  noun  and  verb  not  only- 
supply  manifold  ways  of  imparting  reflexive,  reciprocal,  and  middle  senses,  but 
also  serve  to  state  the  outward  form  of  the  object  affected  by  the  action. 

Reduplication  is  applied  even  to  particles,  and  express  actions  or  conditions 
of  that  which  is  denoted  by  the  simple  form.  In  the  Maklak  language  a 

hundred  prefixes  are  employed,  alone  or  combined,  to  imply  iteration,  frequency, 
duration,  or  causation.  1 

Brinton  observes  that  while  many  expressions  can  only  with  difficulty-  be 
translated  from  European  languages  into  an  American  dialect,  the  Indians  have 
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on  the  other  hand  framed  languages  which  allow  them  to  express  many  conceptions 
more  clearly  and  neatly  than  we  can  do.  The  synthetic  formation  of  sentences 
can  be  alternated  with  the  analytic,  which  is  a  sign  of  wealth  rather  than  of  poverty. 
Brinton  explains  the  lack  of  abstract  terms  by  the  fact  that  they  were  not  wanted. 


Musical  instruments  of  the  Yuris 1  i  I'"’- 


The  piling  up  of  empty  abstractions  is,  he  thinks,  a  dubious  advantage,  and  one 
that  the  American  dialects  would  easily  overtake. 

Not  only  did  America  develop  a  hieroglyphic  writing  in  the  regions  where 
some  culture  prevailed, her  natural  races  made  more  progress  than  did  llu:  negroes 
‘  in  striking  OUt  a  primitive  system  of  writing.  Picture-writing  is  widely  dillnsed 
-throughout  AmenV^.«id  appears  often  to  fall  but  a  little  short  of  attaining  to  the 
hieroglyphic  rtagfc^V-'The  relation  between  the  two  is  obscure  ;  they  arc  often  loiui.l 
engraved  diff*  and  rock  walls,  possibly  they  may  in  some  eases 


ic  south-west  of  North 
;  there  are  characters 
us  of  the  rectangular 
;  believes  that  he  can 
in  the  marks  used  for 
:c  highly  developed  in 
messages  both  in  north 
brought  to  a  wonderful 
;  the  sign  for  “  chief” 
right  hand,  lowering  it 
right  line  to  the  height 
girt  hand*  high  lifts  the 
;s  it  down  to  the  ground, 
signalling  by  means  of 
impart  information  by 


of  a  special  drum  tap.  Intelli- 
short  time  by  reliefs  of  runners, 
just  mention  that  more  fantastic 
be  found  nowhere  else  among 
:rallv  assert  that  the  Indians  have 
if  faithfully  reproducing  the  body 
d  herein  they  arc  sharply  dis- 
On  the  other  hand,  an  impulse 


such  lively  fash 
frequently  the  < 


ground,  persister 
languidly  surren 
imported  fandan 


tl  life.  The  Tupis  found  in  the  conclusion  of 
Ire  salmon  fishery,  in  every  full  moon,  in  return 
:  for  the  festivals  that  have  been  described  in 
by  Hans  Staden.  The  ordering  of  dances  is 
s  business,  and  the  musician  often  holds  pro- 
nong  the  Carib  tribes.  Most  of  their  songs 
;  dragging  character,  interrupted  at  most  by 
ells'.  Among  the  Zuhis  the  chief  dancers  at 
ire  at  the  same  time  people  of  influence.  In 
of  the  Oyampis,  men  and  women  form  a  circle, 
et  go,  embrace  each  other  in  couples,  and  whirl 
:  reed-flute.  The  bninhuko  is  nothing  but  a 
retires,  turns  round,  at  the  same  time'  modestly 
mg  loosely  down,  hardly  raises  her  foot  from  the 
ire  the  charge  of  her  partner,  until  she  at  last. 

away  in  triumph.  If  this  dance  is  not  an 
ivs  what  a  favourite  business  all  the  world  over 
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is  this  story  of  seeking  and  winning.  Besides  this  the  Indians  of  Guiana  who 
have  remained  untouched  by  Spanish  and  Portuguese  influence,  like  to  dance 
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of  strips  of  skin  and  cotton  covering  the  breast  and  body,  others  carry  on  their  back 
a  wooden  fish  with  holes,  in  which  are  stuck  great  bunches  of  feathers  falling  like 
birds’  tails.  At  the  dances  which  precede  the  Maraka  tortures,  executed  by  men 
and  women  before  the  fire  to  the  tune  of  love  songs  and  war  songs,  the  young 
people  stand  round  a  hole  covered  with  a  large  piece  of  bark,  stamp  upon  it  all 
ill  time  with  their  right  leg,  and  at  each  step  produce  a  short  note  from  a  little 
reed  trumpet.  Special  instruments  are  used  to  summon  council  meetings, 
among  the  Coroados  a  cow-horn,  among  the  Botocudos  a  trumpet  made  from  the 
skin  stripped  off  the  tail  of  the  armadillo,  among  the  Cranes  trumpets  of  gourd, 
among  the  Mundrucus  reed  pipes,  among  the  Miranhas  and  other  tribes  north¬ 
east  of  the  Amazon  wooden  drums.  Among  the  Americans  of  the  north-west, 
hollow  wood  blocks  are  used  for  drums  and  shells  for  castanets^  pipes  with  a 
hole,  and  rattles  in  the  shape  of  birds  or  seals  also  occur.  The  orchestra  of  the 
Goajiros  is  composed  of  drums,  reed  pipes,  and  the  maraka ,  an  instrument  like  a 
bassoon  provided  with  a  calabash  to  give  resonance.  In  New  Mexico  only  flutes 
and  pipes  are  found.  The  Araucanians  are  said  formerly  to  have  made  their 
flutes  from  the  shin  bones  of  slain  enemies.  A  kind  of  harmonica  resembling 
the  marimba. ,  made  of  twenty  pieces  of  bamboo  between  twenty  little  strips  of 
wood  fastened  with  strings  to  a  rafter,  may  be  an  importation  from  Africa.  The 
Guayqucres  Indians  and  their  half-breeds  go  quite  foolish  over  the  sounds  of  this 
instrument,  which  they  play  with  great  dexterity. 

Gambling  amounts  to  a  passion  ;  the  Haidas  play  odd  or  even  with  little 
sticks,  and  the  player  who  can  win  his  adversary's  bundle  of  forty  or  fifty  sticks 
receives  a  considerable  stake,  culminating  even  in  the  right  to  enslave  the  other 
party.  The  dice  play  of  the  Wintuns  called  ha  has  been  described  by  Powers  : 
two  acorns  are  split  lengthwise  and  dotted  with  black  and  white  on  the  outer  side, 
these  dice  arc  shaken  in  the  hand  and  thrown  into  a  broad  shallow  basket 
prettily  woven.  The  Hare  Indians  have  a  game  like  the  Italian  morra  in  which 
it  has  to  be  guessed  in  which  hand  the  player  holds  some  object ;  the  Algonquins 
also  know  this  game.  Or  else  sticks  painted  in  red  rings  are  wrapped  in  grass 
and  the  number  of  rings  has  to  be  guessed.  A  third  game  consists  in  driving  a 
wooden  ball  between  two  pins  into  a  hole  ;  a  favourite  game  with  the  Californians, 
Mandans,  and  others  is  to  throw  rings  and  catch  them  on  sticks.  Peculiar  to  the 
Yavapais  is  a  game  with  forty  cards  made  from  the  entrails  of  a  horse  ;  this  is 
obviously  an  imitation.  The  Queen  Charlotte’s  Islanders  are  said  to  exceed  all 
others  in  the  rage  for  play.  Trials  of  strength,  such  as  wrestling  and  finger 
pulling  are  customary,  and  children  practise  archery  at  straw-  figures  of  beasts  and 
fishes.  Among  the  Chinooks  a  ball  is  struck  with  sticks  having  rings  on  their 
ends.  Women  have  their  ow  n  games  ;  among  the  Chinooks,  again,  for  instance, 
the)'  play  with  beavers’  teeth  marked  like  dice. 

The  healing  art  forms  one  of  the  priests’  functions  ;  we  need  only  note  here 
that  various  baths  play  a  part  in  popular  therapeutics.  Among  the  Thlinkeets, 
every  house  is  provided  with  a  hut  fitted  as  a  vapour  bath  ;  while  other  tribes 
affect  a  common  bath-house  in  the  middle  of  the  village.  The  Nootkas  bathe  in 
the  open.  Even  where  superfluous  cleanliness  does  not  distinguish  either 
dwellings  or  clothing,  a  morning  cold  bath  is  customary,  especially  among  the 
tribes  to  the  west  of  North  America.  Simples  seem  to  be  less  in  vogue  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  Bleeding,  massage,  suction  applied  to  the  seat  of  the 
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disorder,  are  far  more  usual  forms  of  treatment.  Reciprocal  kneading  of  the 
abdomen  with  the  feet  as  a  remedy  for  an  over-loaded  stomach  is  said  to  be  the 
treatment  in  use  among  Arawaks  and  Botocudos.  The  jivaros  induce  vomitm-i 
almost  every  morning  by  the  aid  of  a  feather,  on  the  ground  that  food  no't 
digested  during  the  night  is  injurious  ;  and  the  same  practice  is  found  among 
Carayas  and  many  North  American  tribes.  ? 

In  no  other  portion  of  the  earth  did  the  invasion  of  Europeans  produce  such 
far-reaching  alterations,  mostly  for  the  worse,  as  it  did  in  America.  This  might 
be  regarded  as  damaging  evidence  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  position  of  the 
Indians,  for  they  are  doubtless  the  beaten  party.  But  this  evidence  is  neither 
decisive  nor  sufficient  by  itself.  The  tribes  which  melted  away  most  rapidly  were 
not  the  poor  ifnd  timid :  in  California  the  YVintuns  have  survived,  while  prouder 
and  wealthier  nations  have  gone  under.  The  power  of  resisting  extermination 
which  marks  so  many  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  animal  world  often  makes  it 
easier  for  them  to  respond  to  a  change  of  conditions.  No  man  can  now  calculate 
how  many  millions  of  Indians  have  fallen  victims  to  civilization.  Even  where 
the  white  man  was  at  first  received  in  friendly  wise,  his  advance  was  marked 
with  blood.'  The  Indian  population,  outside  the  more  civilized  regions,  never 
having  been  very  dense,  the  number  of  victims  was  doubtless  not  so  great  as, 
reckoning  by  a  European  standard,  has  been  believed  ;  but  even  if  the  Indian 
population  of  North  America  has  remained  stationary  for  the  last  300  years,  this 
alone  betokens  a  mighty  loss.  The  fact  that  in  the  eastern  states,  which  were 
for  the  most  part  brought  under  Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  the  number  of  Indians 
as  ascertained  by  the  first  accurate  census  was  only  a  tenth  of  that  in  the  west 
where  Spaniards  first  colonized  shows  how  the  Indian  disappeared  before  the 
higher  type  of  civilization.  Nor  is  the  decrease  only  in  North  America,  as  we 
cannot  doubt  when  we  find  in  Minas  Geraes  the  Tupis  reduced  to  a  few  families, 
and  8000  free  Indians  in  all.  Elsewhere  in  South  America,  especially  since  the 
decay  of  missions  subsequently  to  the  war  of  independence,  reports  declare 
almost  unanimously  that  the  number  of  Indians  is  reduced  ;  and  thereby 
cultivation  has  gone  decidedly  backward  in  Venezuela,  Guiana,  and  the  lowlands 
of  the  Amazon. 

It  was  once  believed  that  the  white  man  poisoned  the  air,  spreading  the 
germs  of  infection,  which  made  it  fatal  even  to  approach  him.  Nor  indeed  is 
any  microscope  needed  ;  ever)’  year  thousands  succumb  to  spirits,  smallpox,  and 
leprosy  ;  and  the  pitiless  hunting-down  of  outlawed  tribes  is  even  yet  not  wholly 
a  matter  of  history.  But  the  damage  done  to  the  Indians  is  not  absolutely  or 
universally  due  to  strong  drink  and  smallpox  ;  economic  causes  arc  equally 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  Different  conditions  arise  when  the  European  immigrant 
comes  in  contact  with  hunting  or  fishing  nomad  Indians  and  when  he  lights 
upon  settled  cultivators.  In  the  first  case,  conflicts  arc  bound  to  arise,  at  once  ; 
every  settler  in  the  hunting-grounds  disturbs  the  profits.  V  hat  the  agriculturist 
or  cattle-breeder  obtains  by  the  sweat  of  his  brmv  is  welcome  boot)'  to  the 
nomads;  thousands  of  roaming  Indians  on  the  frontier  ol  1  ex  as  aval  Mexico 
live  exclusively  by  plunder.  It  is  then  no  wonder  It,  in  the  destitute  cultivated 
oases  of  the  western  Rockies,  the  wild  Indian  is  an  outlaw.  V  ith  this,  -mite  ol 
things,  the  question  of  race  lias  in  the  fim  1.-..  .00.. 

lawless  gains  come  into  conflict,  and  the  strUi;i;. .  . .>  ■  . 


U:  a  different  position 
s  quite  as  flourishing 
nt  can  only  buy  land 
>•  prefers  to  take  up 
s  quarters  as  a  trader, 
ul  so  every  Mexican 
llagc  has  its  Spaniard, 
every  Polish  village 
i  J cm'."  If  it  be  said 
lat  the  Indian  has  a 
;tter  chance  here,  it 
list  be  pointed  out 
at  the  wild  Indian, 
le  Indio  bravo ,  lives 


tic  settled  populatior 
he  does  in  the  Unitec 
:ates.  .  Here,  too,  there 
e  plundering  and  rov 
g  tribes,  tribes  tha: 


le  wealth  of  fur-bear- 
lg  animals  in  which 
anada  rivals  Siberia. 
,s  hunters  and  trappers 
hey  pervade  the 
ominion  in  thousands, 
eing  paid,  clothed,  and 
:d  by  the  whites.  Here 
unfavourable  climatic 
i  Canada.  It  is  only 
to  limit  their  area  is, 


nder  notion  of  racial  difference  has  prevailed,  social 
d.  Between  the  “  unjustifiable  luxury  ”  of  great  cities 
tclied  vegetative  existence  of  many  Indian  1  tribes  in 
incompromising  contrast  is  apparent.  Here,  too,  the 
stc  have  forced  the  Indian  back  into  the  roughest  and 
i  Peru  and  Mexico  the  Indian  village,  from  its  poor, 
aces  with  its  raDidlv-strowin?  ooDulation  the  fertile 


i  Americans — the  forest 
stcncc,  and  the  mounted 
perhaps  have  contrasted 
culturists,  who,  however, 
:s.  At  the  present  day 
ji.s  had  to  stand  in  the 
ct  the  advancing  storm 
who  are  the  most 
nnihilatcd.  The  settled 
le  present  time  have 
can  culture. 

■ty- stricken  tribes  who 
•  north  as  far  as  the 
cr  of  the  Esquimaux 
nost  part  to  the  group 
cas  or  Tinnehs  ;  other 
y  claim  to  the  name 
rly  the  main  stock  dwell 
ndividual  branches  have 

ches  a  race  of  horsemen 
lally  in  glaring  contrast 
tern  kinsmen,  but  in 
aging  undoubtedly  to 
tribes  of  Arizona  must 
>  the  Athabasca  group, 
Chiribahuas,  Ariquipas, 
raj  os  as  well  as  the 
Mescaleros  in  New 
upas  in  California,  and 
Chihuahua.  In  the  far 
the  Loucheux  on  the 
rie,  tire  Kenais,  Kuchins 
others  in  Alaska,  the 
arsis,  etc.,  in  British 
i.  The  district  of  the 
separated  from  the 
urchill  river  in  Hudson’; 

The  individual  tribe; 
towerful  race  but  of  low 


Their  settlements  were 
;ras,  and  northwards  tc 
longed  the  Ottawas  and 
e  Abenakis,  with  many 
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Wintuns,  we  find  it  usual  to  bind  the  hair  periodically  into  a  single  mass  by 
means  of  a  paste  made  of  clay  and  Mesquite  gum,  possibly  also  with  a  view  to 
more  thorough  cleansing.  In  many  cases  warriors  were  enjoined  to  shave  the 
head,  leaving  only  a  scalp  lock,  others  plait  the  hair  into  tufts,  perhaps  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  European  fashion,  while  the  Manclans  used  to  tie  up  false  hair  with 
their  own  in  long  bags,  but  in  general  long  loose  hair  was  regarded  as  an  • 
ornament,  and  for  this  reason  it  was  cut  short  as  a  sign  of  mournino-  or  a  mark  of 
servitude.  Head  coverings  are  as  little  in  fashion"  as  feather  ornaments  are 
frequent :  hunters  and  warriors  of  the  same  tribe  are  distinguished  by  eagle's,  owl’s, 
or  raven’s  feathers.  Among  the  Mandans  wooden  knives  in  the  hair  show  that 
the  wearer  has  stabbed  an  enemy,  while  stick's  with  studs  of  brass  indicate  the 
number  of  bullet  wounds  that  he  has  received. 

Tattooing  was  practised  originally  perhaps  throughout  the  continent,  and  that 
principally  as  punctured  tattooing  executed  by  the  aid  of  sharp  bones,  fish  bones, 
thorns,  or  a  bundle  of  needles,  with  soot  rubbed  in.  Champlain  gives  a  picture  of 
an  Iroquois  fully  tattooed,  but  as  in  Polynesia  the  custom  has  long  tended  to 
disappear.  We  hear  of  animal  figures  among  the  Pomos  and  of  trees  covering  the 
whole  body,  or  feather-like  designs  on  cheeks  among  the  Karoks  and  Patawats 
of  California.  In  many  cases  the  design  covers  half  the  body  and  more,  as 
among  the  Mohaves,  a  Yuma  tribe,  who,  with  their  rich  tattooing,  are  unique 
among  their  painted  neighbours.  The  marks  appear  at  first  sight  to  have  only  a 
personal  interest,  but  among  many  tribes  of  Northern  California  only  the  women 
tattooed  their  faces,  and  the  lines  and  points  depicted  on  chin  or  cheeks  were 
tribal  marks.  Very  few  marks  were  sufficient,  ornamental  lines  in  which  tattooing 
easily  runs  riot  were  avoided,  and  only  a  simple  tribal  sign  was  adhered  to.  In 
California  this  consisted  of  lines  from  the  lower  lip  to  the  chin.  The  only  tribe 
known  in  California  in  which  men  arc  tattooed  are  the  Mattoals  ;  these  have  a 
round  blue,  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  The  tattooing  of  the  Hidatsas  in 
Dakotah,  broad  transverse  stripes  on  the  right  side  of  the  body,  the  right  arm,  and 
the  right  leg,  must  be  credited  with  a  religious  or  secret  society  meaning.  The 
Hupa  Indians  draw  ten  lines  crosswise  on  the  inner  side  of  their  left  forearm,  and 
use  them  in  measuring  the  strings  of  shell  money. 

What  has  been  taken  for  “scar-tattooing”  is  for  the  most  part  only  the  traces  of 
blood-letting,  which  is  practised  with  extraordinary  frequency.  The  Indians  slash 
the  whole  body  in  the  most  ruthless  way,  not  only  as  a  cure  for  rheumatism  and 
congestions,  but  also  in  order  to  improve  their  strength  and  endurance,  and  thus 
the  mass  of  scars  received  in  sportive  fights  and  self-torturings  among  warlike 
tribes  resulted  in  a  sort  of  irregular  cicatrization. 

Painting,  as  giving  less  pain  and  less  trouble,  has  in  many  cases  replaced 
tattooing,  though  among  the  Tinnchs  the  two  go  together.  1  he  Hualpnis  ot 
Arizona  smear  themselves  with  the  blood  of  animals  slain  in  hunting.  1-or 
painting  the  face  red  and  yellow  ochre  or  chalk  with  soot  and  black  lead  arc- 
most  usual  ;  at  the  present  time  colours  for  the  purpose  can  be  bought  in  the 
shops.  Vegetable  juices  arc  less  employed  m  North  than  in  ^  .South  America. 

the  dances.  The  Dakota hs  paint  their  face  from  the  e  yes  to  the  >,luu  "lien  going, 
to  war;  the  Upsarokas  or  Crows  paint  only  the  l.a'1  licad.  tins  is  lanhftmy 
represented  in  the  picture-writing  of  the  Indians,  or  upon  painted  u«tbe-  an.'. 
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Hardly  conceivable  either  is  the  manufacture  with 
regularly  perforated  beads,  probably  from  the  shell  < 
many  tribes  of  North  America  ate  river  shell-fish,  and  f 
for  the  purpose  of  burying  with  the  body,  river  pearls 
beads  of  enamel  and 
glass  are  said  to  be  Ak 

always  of  European  flHL 

origin.  The  modern 
Indians  of  California 

took  up  no  element  of  " '  "L''e . *"' 


quickly  thaiv  coil 
which  they  used 
thread  on  strings 
the  value  of  forty 
fifty  dollars.  In  ai 

traffic  in  ornament 
objects  of  all  kinc 
Galena  has  been  oftc 


the  sacrificial  hillocks, 

:  but  to  all  appearance 
I  metallic  lead  was  not  ' 
;  manufactured.  Mica, 
which  occurs  in  the 
east  of  North  America 
in  large  pieces  and  of 
admirable  purity,  was 
worked  into  ornaments, 
and,  it  is  said,  employed 
in  large  fragments  for 
mirrors.  In  the  graves 
of  Ohio  discs  have 
been  found  a  yard  in 
length,  and  skeletons 
were  entirely  covered 
.  with  plates  of  mica. 
The  Shoshones  and 
Bannocks  of  Idaho  to  thk 
the  trophy  most  in  deman 
Throughout  North  A 
Bison  and  other  hides  affc 
from  white  animals,  as  m; 
seded  among  the  Osagcs  < 
presented  in  quantities  to 


while  the  younger  women  and  girls  mal 
skin,  the  lower  edge  of  which  is  cut  into  fri 
tassel  with  polished  pine  nuts,  while  the 
ing  shells.  To  slit  the  edges  of  leather 
bits  of  lead  till  they  rattle  is  a  regulai 


women  have  nothing  but  an  ugly  blue  sh 
with  red  and  yellow  patterns  and  reachii 
to  which  are  added  necklaces  of  glass  b 
bands  of  the  same  round  arm  and  leg. 
women  adorn  foreign  materials  with  pre 
Where  prosperity  exists,  as  in  Spanish  A 
among  the  women  the  Creole  costume, 
Andalusia,  of  bright  coloured  light  cotto 
cheap  and  “  dressy  ”  is  usual  even  in  the 
In  the  weapons  stone  predominate 
arrow  and  spear-heads,  hatchets,  or  kn 
clubs  and  wooden  spears  are  disapp 
formerly  there  may  have  been  more 
the  south-east  of  North  America  and 
Indies  shells  were  extensively  employe 
knife  blades,  bones  were  preferred  in  the 
Moquis  use  for  hunting  rabbits  a  woodc 
the  Australian  boomerang  ;  the  Digueho; 
longer  missile  stick.  Clubs  of  various 
from  ordinary  sticks  were  formerly  fou 


covery,  and  occasional  finds  showed  une: 
other  races.  Stone  clubs,  flattened  and 
New  Zealand.  Dagger-like  knives,  with 
and  all,  were  popular  ;  later  the)--  also  1 
knives  quickly  disappeared,  the  great  o 
obsolete  as  weapons  before  the  Europca 
with  backward  curved  blades  used  by  Tin 
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■Slone,  of  various  sorts.  Stone  spear-heads  prepared  by  hammering  and  chipping 
Hint  are  often  as  sharp  as  knives.  Wherever  in  America  the  horse  has  been 
introduced,  the  light  lance  has  acquired  the  preference  over  all  other  weapons  with 
the  exception  of  the  bolus  and  the  lasso.  Whether  the  perforated  stone  balls,  such 
as  have  been  found  in  northern  California  and  Chili,  were  thrown  like  the  South 
American  bo/ns,  or  arc  merely  sinkers  for  nets,  is  not  certain.  The  oval  stones  of 
the  Mandans,  attached  to  a  leather  thong  to  form  a  striking  weapon,  remind  us  of 
the  bolus.  Bows  and  arrows  were  the  principal  weapons  of  the  North  Americans, 
and,  before  the  introduction  of  firearms,  were  widely  used.  In  the  Pacific  regions 
of  North  America  the  bows  were  made  from  the  tough  wood  of  the  yew,  beat 
and  strengthened  with  thongs  which  were  attached  with  an  admirable  glue  ;  or, 
as  among  the  Arctic  races,  from  several  pieces  put  together  with  thongs  and  glue. 
The  Karoks  carried  bows  inlaid  with  shell.  For  quivers  they  used  in  the  North- 
West  the  entire  skins  of  raccoons  or  pole-cats,  stuffed  into  fanciful  shapes,  and  a 
leather  sheath  for  the  bow  was  often  attached  to  the  quiver.  The  strings  were 
drawn  through  holes  iii  plates  of  stone  to  ensure  an  even  thickness,  which 
accounts  for  the  little  plates  of  slate  with  two  holes  found  in  Indian  graves. 
There  were  persons  exclusively  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  stone  arrow-heads. 
The  Kaddoos  were  reckoned  expert  bowyers,  and  traded  in  bows  ;  and  a  trade 
was  also  done  in  wood  for  arrows.  The  Yukis  put  a  warrior's  equipment  of 
arrows  at  three  hundred.  Grooves  were  cut  in  the  wood  to  lead  air  to  the 
feathers.  Arrow-heads  of  wood  were  perhaps  poisoned.  In  many  districts  none 
but  animal  poisons  were  used,  in  others  none  at  all,  as  the  Prince  of  Wied 
discovered  to  be  the  case  with  the  Brazilian  Indians  and  those  on  the  Upper 
Missouri.  At  the  present  time  firearms  have  largely  supplanted  bows  and 
arrow's.  In  the  thirties  they  were  still  almost  unknown  to  the  Mandans  ;  now 
even  the  remote  tribes  of  Labrador  and  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Territory  have  almost 
abandoned  the  bow. 

Defensive  weapons  are  not  frequent,  though  the  shield  occurs,  usually  round 
and  made  of  hide  or  leather.  The  Pimas  carried  round  shields  of  bull's 
hide,  the  Dakotahs  leather  shields  cased  in  thin  hide,  while  the  Iroquois  made 
theirs  from  wood  or  untanned  bison-skin.  The  Wailakkis  of  California  sheltered 
themselves  by  twos  or  threes  behind  shields  of  stag-hide,  and  many  wore  a  broad 
belt  of  the  same,  like  a  cuirass.  Breast-plates  and  greaves  of  wicker  are  also 
mentioned  among  the  Iroquois. 

The  tools  are  simple  considering  the  work  executed  with  them — the  North¬ 
west  Americans  felled  their  giant  trees  by  means  of  a  chisel  of  flint  or  staghorn 
driven  in  with  a  stone  hammer  ;  carpenters  split  wood  with  wedges,  and  used 
axes  of  stone  and  shell,  and  gimlets  of  bird-bones.  Canoes  were  hollowed  out 
by  fire,  water-tight  vessels  were  plaited  from  rushes  or  bast,  and  the  apparatus 
for  the  purpose  was  prepared  from  the  old  Egyptian  loom.  The  tribes  south 
of  Puget  sound  do  not  seem  to  have  understood  this  art.  Much  time  was 
devoted  to  it,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  look  at  the  work  until  it  was  complete. 
The  Haidas  excelled  all  other  north-western  tribes  in  dexterity,  besides  possess¬ 
ing  also  the  slate  quarries  whence  comes  the  material  for  their  wonderful  stone¬ 
carving,  especially  fantastic  tobacco  pipes.  The  Thlinkeets  also  are  expert  in 
carving,  less  so  in  painting,  the  least  successful  in  this  latter  line  are  the  southern, 
tribes  on  the  Columbia  and  Umpqua. 
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The  manufactures  of  the  raw  stone  of  every  possible  kind  into  the  most 
various  weapons  and  implements,  especially  into  the  stone  axes  or  tomahawks 
was  an  industry  nourishing  an  active  trade  and  based  upon  division  of  labour! 
Almost  every  bed  of  stone  of  any  value  has  been  laid  under  contribution.  The 
North  American  Indians  seem  to  have  known  that  flint  freshly  dug  is  easier  to 
chip  than  when  dried.  Obsidian  was  employed  everywhere  for  arrow-heads  and' 
knives,  on  the  Yellowstone,  on  the  Snake  river,  in  New  Mexico,  and  above  all 
in  Mexico ;  then  the  costly  material  spread  all  over  the  land  to  Ohio  and 
Tennessee,  a  distance  of  nearly  two  thousand  miles.  Soft  slate  was  brought  to 
the  Mississippi  region  from  the  mountains  on  the  Atlantic.  The  material  for 
the  red  stone  pipes  which  are  found  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
to  the  Atlantia  coast  comes  from  a  single  spot  oh  the  Coteau 
des  Prairies.  Sea-shells  of  every  kind  also  found  their  way  to 
the  interior.  The  distinction  usual  in  Europe,  between  chipped 
and  polished  stone  implements,  cannot  be  maintained  on  the 
other  side.  In  North  America  the  stone  implements  found  with 
remains  of  extinct  mammals  have  just  the  same  character  as 
those  found  in  more  recent  deposits  even  of  historic  times.  The 
European  period  of  chipped  stone  weapons  affords  moreover  no 
single  example  of  a  weapon  or  implement  of  stone  which  has 
not  its  exact  counterpart  among  those  found  in  North  American 
mounds  or  graves.  Large  pieces  of  hammered  flint  in  the  form 
of  oval  or  almond-shaped  flakes  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  axes  obtained  b)'  Boucher  de  Perthes  and  Rigollot  from 
the  diluvial  pebble  banks  of  the  Somme  valley.  Here  they 
have  perhaps  served  for  the  smoothing  of  rough  wood-work 
or  polishing  leather. 

The  method  of  working  in  stone  seems  to  have  been  similar 
to  that  of  Europe,  the  finer  arrow-heads  and  knives  of  flint  and 
jasper  were  produced  by  a  splintering  pressure  with  a  rod  of 
wood  or  bone,  or  less  frequently  with  wooden  pincers.  Boring  t  >ron  dagger  from 
was  executed  with  tubes  of  bone  or  wood.  Many  spear-heads  l_0nc-finh  real  si,:,', 
are  really  beautiful  in  their  shape  and  in  the  details  of  their  work,  Collcc' 

Favoured  by  excellent  material,  the  production  of  stone  imple¬ 
ments  in  America  was  in  many  places  more  dexterous  than  in  Europe — it 
reached,  for  instance,  to  the  production  of  hollow  forms — mortars  of  sandstone  or 
basalt  together  with  their  pestles  arc  the  commonest  objects  found  in  Californian 
graves.  Pots  and  bowls  came  from  the  quarries  of  steatite  or  pot-stone  on  the 
Californian  island  of  Catalina  and  arc  frequent  in  graves  on  the  mainland.  Hie 
pots  were  wrought  out  of  the  Jiving  rock  with  the  lower  side  upwards,  then 
cracked  off  and  hollowed  out.  In  Rhode.  Island,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  states,  beds  of  soap-stone  have  been  found  with  traces  of  ancient  workings  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  rich  beds  of  petroleum,  as  well  as  those  of  anthracite 
and  coal,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  put  to  any  use  though  the  Californians  used 
bitumen  for  fastening  on  arrow-heads,  spear-blades,  and  fish-hooks.  Little 
works  of  art  in  chert  and  flint,  three-edged  lance -heads  of  graceful  shape,  spear¬ 
heads  formed  like  human  figures,  are  not  uncommon  in  the  artificial  mounds  ; 
crcscent-shaped  daggers  with  the  handle  formed  ol  one  piece,  elegant  ornaments. 
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have  been  found  w  ith  special  frequency  in  Yucatan.  Where  good  stone  was  lack¬ 
ing,  sea-shells  were  used  for  cutting  tools.  Shell  axes,  however,  were  rare,  bat 
existed  in  Florida.  Shells  also  obviously  served  for  vessels,  and  as  the  raw  material 

in  spite  of  its  great  abundance,  copper  never  attained  economic  importance, 
ho  doubt  because  it  was  not  smelted,  but  only  worked  by  hammering.  Copper 
articles  arc  indeed  widely  distributed,  but  everywhere  scarce  ;  the  metal  was 
wrought  mainly  into  ornaments.  Among  thousands  of  stone  implements  and 
weapons  only  single  articles  of  copper  occur,  but  the  discoveries  of  copper  objects 
arc  still  on  the  increase.  The  metal  was  largely  obtained  on  Lake  Superior,  also 
in'  fragments  in  the  Drift,  in  the  Western  States,  in  the  Connecticut  valley, 
and  in  New  Jersey,  also  on  the  Coppermine  river,  in  Polar  North  America. 
The  copper  finger-rings  from  Madisonville  in  Ohio  may  point  to  casting,  and  by 
means  of  casting  also  the  fine  filigree- like  perforated  gold  and  silver  work  of 
Mexico  was  executed.  Copper  plates  with  drawings  of  Mexican  character,  in 
the  Etowah  mounds  of  North  Georgia,  point  to  importation  from  the  south  west. 
But  may  not  travelling  smiths  from  the  civilized  highlands  of  America  have 
formerly  carried  their  art  into  the  lowlands  north  and  south,  just  as  was  the 
case  in  Africa. 

Gold  in  grains  has  been  discovered  in  Florida  among  human  remains,  and 
isolated  specimens  occur  as  arrow-heads  and  the  like,  but  real  gold  utensils  have 
so  far  not  been  found  in  the  rest  of  North  America,  and  the  vast  masses  of  gold 
in  California  and  the  Western  Rockies,  which  once  reached  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  were  not  put  to  any  use.  Silver  occurs  here  and  there  in  the  mounds. 
The  smelting  of  iron  was  nowhere  known,  though  the  Tinnehs  made  arrow-heads 
of  hematite.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  metals  nowhere  replaced  stone,  wood,  or  bone  ; 
they  remained  objects  of  ornament  and  luxury.  There  we  cannot  speak  of  an 
iron  or  bronze  age  in  the  sense  in  which  they  occurred  in  prehistoric  Europe. 

Pottery  seems  to  have  been  on  the  wane  even  before  any  competition  from 
European  industry  arose.  Earthenware  vessels  were  once  made  in  quantities,  as 
we  learn  from  the  “  American  Bottom,”  the  fertile  lowland  which  lies  for  300  miles 
along  the  Mississippi  in  Illinois  ;  and  in  many  places  the  sites  of  ancient  deserted 
villages  is  literally  strewn  with  potsherds.  Similar  spots  in  New  Mexico  have 
caused  O.  Low  to  conjecture  that  vessels  were  broken  to  pieces  there  for  a 
religious  purpose.  The  former  country  of  the  Choctaws  and  Natchez  in  the  state 
of  Mississippi,  is  rich  in  similar  objects.  Furnaces  have  been  discovered  here,  con¬ 
taining  not  only  half-burnt  pots,  but  others  still  fixed  on  the  gourds  upon  which 
they  were  moulded,  and  also  glazed  tiles.  There  are  also  elsewhere  in  America 
earthen  vessels  and  mud  walls  showing  signs  of  having  been  laid  over  wattled 
work.  The  material  is  not  finely  puddled  or  cleaned,  but  mixed  with  small 
fragments  of  shell  and  stone.  Shapes  are  known  with  round  or  flat  bottoms, 
everted  lips,  and  massive  handles.  The  colours  have  a  glaze  due  to  the  admixture 
of  some  substance  of  the  nature  of  resin  or  turpentine.  Another  form  of  glazing 
was  given  by  exposure  to  the  smoke  of  pitch-pine,  and  an  ochreous  pigment 
gave  the  pots  a  red  surface  when  burnt.  The  ornament  was  scratched  on,  a 
zigzag  being  the  favourite.  In  the  north,  as  well  as  in  Yucatan,  fancifully-shaped 
figures  are  occasionally  found,  as  birds  or  boats  for  children's  toys,  as  well  as 
clay  figures  either  freely  modelled  or  made  in  moulds,  representing  tattooed  men. 
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for  plaited  work.  Free  or  curvilinear  patterns  in  basket  or  woven  work  are 
'  characteristically  rare. 

The  Indian  mode  of  preparing  leather  reminds  us.  of  that  in  use  in  the  north. 
They  understood  how  to  make  skins  supple  without  taking  the  hair  off.  The 
skins  were  first  stretched  out  in  the  shade,  and  kept  moist  for  several  days,  after 
being  rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  bison  urine  and  clay  ;  they  were  then  rubbed  ' 
with  brains,  dried,  scraped  or  rendered  supple  by  drawing  to  and  fro  across  a 
piece  of  wood,  and  hung  up  in  the  smoke.  This  smoking  of  hides  is  a  genuine 
Indian  invention.  Spoon-shaped  scrapers,  having  the  front  side  set  with  teeth, 
occur  on  the  Missouri  and  in  South  America. 

Here  too  the  principle  of  division  of  labour  had  in  some  degree  made  its  way: 
There  was  a  tradition  from  Lake  Superior  and  from  the  Savannah  River,  that 
skilled  workmen  made  arrow  and  spear  heads  for  others  ;  and  in  Georgia  the 
arrowsmiths  from  the  mountains  are  said  to  have  traded  in  their  wares  as  far  as 
the  coast.  C.  Lyon  relates  that  the  manufacture  of  obsidian  arrow-heads  was  a 
craft  among  the  Shastas,  at  which  many  tried  their  hands,  but  few'  obtained 
perfection.  As  a  matter  of  course  there  u'as  also  a  division  of  labour  between 
the  sexes.  Among  the  Hurons  the  rule  was  that  the  men  built  houses,  and  made 
-  weapons,  pipes,  and  canoes ;  the  women  prepared  tire  skins,  smoked  the  fish, 
ili  attended  to  agriculture,  and  did  the  needlework. 

|ijj  From  the  time  when  Europeans  set  foot  in  the  New  World,  indigenous  arts 
lijll  fell  away,  as  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  North-West,  and  in  the  pueblos  of 
«  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  But  if  one  compares  the  state  of  things  existing 
,|  when  the  .Europeans  arrived  with  the  former  skill  in  the  arts,  one  finds  retro- 
h:  gression  in  many  districts  even  before  that  epoch.  Only  so  can  the  rapid 
■;  subsequent  decline  be  explained ;  before  the  discovery  it  must  without  doubt 
'■  have  gone  far,  perhaps  as  the  result  of  devastating  wars.  Schoolcraft  supposes  a 
great  movement  of  the  tribes  owing  to  the  Aztec  immigration  into  Mexico  in  the 
twelfth  or  thirteenth  centuries.  We  incline  more  to  the  view  that  stages  of  material 
civilization,  such, as  were  attained  here  and  there  in  America,  could  never,  in  view 
of  the  limited  advance  made  in  the  intellectual  elements  of  culture,  have  more 
than  a  limited  duration. 

The  wide  distribution  of  certain  articles  testifies  to  an  ancient  commerce. 
The  Indians  never  lacked  the  spirit  of  enterprise.  Thus  the  Narragansets 
purveyed  compasses,  ornaments  of  all  sorts,  pipes,  and  earthenware  to  their 
neighbours,  and  got  beaver  and  other  skins  by  barter  for  the  English.  Whenever 
the  Wintuns,  a  poor  tribe,  are  living  at  peace  with  the  Indians  of  the  mountains, 
they  drive  a  lively  trade  with  these  latter  in  dried  salmon,  crab,  and  shell-fish,  in 
exchange  for  bows,  acorns,  and  manzanita  berries  ;  and  in  recent  times  they  have 
taken  perseveringly  to  the  manufacture  of  arrow-heads  from  the  thick  brown  glass 
of  whisky  bottles.  They  serve  both  for  currency  and  for  gambling-counters. 
The  Hurons  and  other  tribes  used  to  barter  their  superfluous  stores  of  maize  with 
the  hunting  races  to  the  north  for  fish  and  furs.  Other  goods  also  were  traded 
to  the  north,  and  every  branch  of  trade  became  the  monopoly  of  the  family  that 
had  started  it. 

Nothing  extraordinary  is  done  in  the  way  of  shipbuilding,  least  of  all,  in  spite 
of  its  noble  gulf,  in  Lower  California.  The  material  for  the  best  craft,  those 
of  North-west  America,  is  principal!}-  wood.  Newfoundlanders,  Hurons,  and 


sewhere  in  North  America,  developed  navigatioi 
f  the  Caribs,  who  were  the  sea-rovers  of  Columb 
y,  in  Florida.  Weak  as  their  vessels  were, 
riled  for  purposes  of  trade  to  the  Bahamas  and  Cu 
irolina  are  said  to  have  once  built  a  fleet  in  orde 


before  the  days  of  European  influence 
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less  than  in  the  Old  World.  The  best  tackle  seems  to  be  found  in  the  North- 
West,  reminding  us  often  of  Melanesian  forms.  Coast-fishery,  which  elsewhere 
has  been  little  developed,  is  practised  here  with  great,  success.  Nets,  eel -baskets, 
weirs,  and  artificial  channels,  were  employed ;  and  spearing  was  dexterously 
performed  by  the  Wintuns  and  other  Californians. 

More  important  for  North  Americans  than  fishery  is  the  chase,  and  its 
importance  increases  as  the  tribes  dwell  further  to  the  north.  Indians  who, 
dwelling  on  the  border  of  cultivation,  still  raise  -  a  little  corn,  like  the  Saulteux  on 
their  island  in  the  L-ake  of  the  Woods,  depend  so  much  on  hunting  that  the 
disappearance  of  their  principal  game,  the  hare,  as  formerly  that  of  the  bison, 
now  causes  severe  famines.  But  besides  this,  there  are  clear  cases  of  hunting-'- 
races  arising,  as  the  .majority  of  Algonquins  out  of  the  Iroquois  ;  legend  even 
averring  that  the  former  were  once  taken  as  hunters  into  the  service  of  the  latter. 
Hunting  is  regarded  as  a  tribal  concern,  and  is  ordered  and  regulated  by  the  chief. 
The  Wintuns  set  on  foot  public  hunts,  in  which  roe  are  driven  into  nets  ;  the 
Tinnehs  come  down  upon  the  herds  of  reindeer  as  they  are  crossing  the  rivers  on 
their  autumnal  migrations  to  the  interior.  They  shoot  the  mountain  sheep,  the 
beavei,  the  elk,  from  the  stand.  The  bringing  home  and  breaking  up  of  the 
game  is  the  affair  of  the  women  and  children  ;  as  is  also  the  cutting  of  holes 
thiough  the  ice  of  the  streams  for  fishing  lines,  and  the  setting  of  traps  for  hare 
and  ptarmigan.  The  skins  of  marten,  wolverene,  and  fox  are  bartered  with  the 
traders  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  for  weapons,  shooting  requisites,  nets, 
clothes,  and  so  forth.  Close  times  were  known  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans, 
and  certain  hunting-grounds  were  as  it  were  tabooed.  Pitfalls  were  not  so 
popular  as  in  Africa.  Among  the  Hurons,  a  curious  custom,  reminding  us  of 
Asiatic  usages,  was  that  of  fattening  captured  bears,  and  eating  them  on  stated 
days  on. the  occasion  of  festival  dances. 

Dogs  are  everywhere  used  in  hunting ;  but  there  were  no  good  ones  till 
Europeans  introduced  them.  As  far  south  as  the  Mandans  on  the  Middle 
Missouri,  they  were  used  as  beasts  of  draught  for  sledges,  light  and  heavy.  How¬ 
ever  well  fed  their  master  may  be,  these  poor  beasts  are  as  a  rule  lean,  seldom 
getting  more  than  the  bones  of  the  game,  while  the  Indian  eats  the  meat. 
Even  the  Iroquois  made  no  objection  to  eating  the  native  dogs,  while  the  larger 
European  sorts  were  a  prey  coveted  by  the  Indian  hunter. 

Bj"  far  the  larger  number  of  the  North  Americans  had  advanced  beyond  the  level 
of  a  purely  hunting  race.  South  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  cast  of  tire  Mississippi, 
agriculture  was  carried  on  almost  universally  before  the  European  time.  In  the 
forests  of  Virginia,  for  example,  old  clearings  indicate  the  spots  where  it  once 
flourished  more  than  it  now  does.  Even  within  historic  times,  with  the  decrease  of 
the  bison-herds,  portions  of  tribes  who  formerly  were  hunters  only  have  taken  to 
agriculture,  like  the  Minnitarecs.  In  the  north,  maize  was  absent  beyond  Wisconsin 
and  the  Kennebec,  in  Maine,  New  Brunswick,  and  New  Scotland.  I  he  seed-time 
and  harvest  of  the  maize  gave  occasion  for  sacrificial  feasts,  at  which  it  was  offered 
to  the  “old  mother,  who  never  dies.”  Among  agricultural  tribes  are  also  the 
Omahas,  the  Puncas,  and  all  the  races  on  the  south-west  bank  of  the  Missouri, 
where  the  Prince  of  Wied  was  shown  nine  varieties  of  maize,  six  of  gourds,  and 
four  of  beans.  All  the  fields  here  lay  in  the  fertile  low  ground  by  the  river. 
Traces  of  agriculture,  though  at  a  low  stage,  are  also  found  in  California-,  and 
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doubtless  if  formed  the  chief  source  of  provisions  for  the  tribes  living  in  the 
highlands  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  Great  differences  certainly  existed  in 
the  pitch  to  which  it  was  carried  ;  but  in  general,  the  south  must  in  this  too 
have  been  further  advanced  than  the  north.  It  called  forth  the  most  magnifi¬ 
cent  works  in  the  south-west,  where,  as  fur  instance  in  the  Salt  River  Valley, 
Arizona,  ruined  aqueducts,  miles  in  length,  of  the  Indian  time,  are  objects  of 
wonder.  The  first  settlers  used  often  to  get  maize  from  the  Indians  by  barter; 
and  those  in  Virginia  would  have  perished  had  not  food  been  offered  them 
by  the  Indians.  In  New  England  the  Indians  taught  methods  of  agriculture, 
harvesting,  and  management.  Even  in  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  talk  of 
•manuring  the  maize  with  fish  and  shells.  The  use  of  dung  seems  to  have  been 
unknown.  In  Canada  the  settlers  learnt  from  the  Hurons  to  staep  the  maize  in 
water  before  sowing.  It  was  customary  among  the  Indians,  to  lop  and  burn 
trees  before  white  settlers  came  into  the  country,  and  all  the  neighbours,  men 
and  women,  took  part  in  these  operations.  Besides  maize,  many  kinds  of  gourd 
were  found  in  the  south,  also  sweet  potatoes,  and,  though  doubtless  not  till  within 
the  European  time,  peas  and  beans.  In  the  Missouri  regions  the  sunflower  also 
was  cultivated.  In  old  graves  only  maize  has  ever  been  found.  It  was  sown 
not  only  for  its  nutritious  power,  but  also  for  use  in  religious  ceremonies.  Fruit- 
trees  were  no  doubt  first  planted  in  imitation  of  Europeans.  Forest  fruits  and 
berries  were  collected  in  quantities,  and  stored  up  for  the  Winter.  Of  tobacco 
many  kinds  were  known,  including  Nicotiana  quadrivalvis  among  the  Mandans  ; 
while  in  the  west,  Ilex  cassina ,  the  leaves  of  which  gave  “  Indian  tea,”  was 
cultivated. 

The  fields  are  tilled  with  wooden  stakes  and  hoes  of  wood  and  bone,  in  the 
west  also  by  means  of  a  digging-stick  weighted  with  a  ring  of  stone.  But 
manifold  as  may  be  the  varieties  of  the  digging-stick  or  the  hoe,  whether  in  wood, 
bone,  or  stone,  they  always  remain  pretty  unpractical  tools.  For  this  reason  until 
the  labourer  can  work  with  more  power  both  downwards  and  in  area,  there  can  be 
no  question  of  energetic  agriculture.  The  soil  is  only  broken  up  superficially  just 
deep  enough  to  get  up  the  weeds  by  the  roots,  and  besides  this  the  field  labour 
was  practically  left  to  women,  old  men,  and  children. 

Those  tribes  who  loved  roaming  applied  themselves  by  preference,  after  the 
introduction  of  European  cattle,  to  cattle-breeding;  horse-breeding  and  horse-racing 
have  become  an  occupation  widely  in  favour,  in  which  half-breeds  are  specially 
active  as  vaqueros  or  cow-boys.  But  the  20,000  civilized  Navajos,  in  their 
reservation  on  the  Colorado  Chiquito,  have  also  developed  sheep-breeding  to  so 
profitable  a  degree  that  in  recent  years  they  have  sold  wool  to  the  value  of 

Animal  food  is  in  all  parts  eaten  with  avidity,  even  though  totemistic 
prohibitions  frequently  impose  considerable  limitation.  Preserved  meat  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  many  northern  tribes,  pemmican — that  is  dried  meat  melted  up  with 
fat — an  admirable  invention,  the  value  of  which  was  very  soon  recognised  by 
Europeans.  The  chief  article  of  diet  of  the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi  tribes,  from 
the  Hurons  right  away  to  Florida,  is  still  the  maize.  It  formed  the  store  for 
winter  or  for  a  journey  and  an  article  of  trade.  In  the  west  it  was  ground  just 
as  it  is  now  with  a  grindstone  on  a  plate.  Plates  an  inch  thick,  of  stone  or  clay, 
correspond  to  the  comales  of  the  modern  Mexicans,  on  which  tortillas ,  that  is  to 
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say,  flat  cakes  of  maize,  are  baked.  In  Zuni  houses  stones  of  this  kind  were  let 
into  the  floor;  in  the  Missouri  region  the  maize  was  bruised  ;  hollows  in  rocks  often  ' 
served  for  grinding  purposes,  and  the  site  of  many  a  village  seems  to  have  been 
determined  by  a  natural  mill  of  this  sort.  In  the  east,  wooden  mortars  were 
the  most  usual  utensils.  In  the  North-West,  especially  among  the  Haidas,  the 
potato  must  first  have  been  diffused  by  European  influence.  These  tribes  origin¬ 
ally  no  doubt  lived  by  fishing  and  upon  the  wild  products  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  their  meals  may  have  been  like  those  which  Powers  describes  among 
the  Wintuns  of  California.  In  winter  the  first  course  was  pine  bark,  then  the 
anxiously-awaited  clover,  roots,  and  wild  potatoes.  In  June  and  July  salmon 
comes  into  the  menu,  then  wild  oats  and  grass  seeds,  manzanita  berries,  and  pine'- 
nuts  ;  lastly,  acijrns  may  have  been  eaten,  while  game  and  vermin  ranked  the 
whole  season  through  as  desirable  additions. 

Many  northern  tribes  of  America  seem  to  have  taken  no  intoxicating  drink  ; 
to-day  indeed  the  Pimas  brew  beer  from  wheat,  but  drink  it  unfermented.  But  as 
these  races  were  acquainted  with  the  sugar  of  the  maple  and  the  birch,  as  were  the 
Californians  with  that  of  the  sugar-pine,  the  short  step  from  sugared  water  to 
fermented  drinks  must  have  been  not  rarely  made.  Similarly  tobacco,  which  was 
otherwise  universally  diffused,  is  said  to  have  been  originally  unknown  to  the 
Ojibbeways  in  the  north  and  the  Dakotahs  in  the  west  ;  it  was  cultivated,  though 
not  by  every  tribe,  from  the  Missouri  to  the  River  Plate.  The  cigar  was  one 
of  the  first  curiosities  which  Europe  learnt  from  the  newly  discovered  land  in  the 
west ;  it  was  more  than  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  contained  some  tobacco  in  the 
leaves  of  other  plants.  The  Mandans  mixed  their  home-grown  tobacco  with  the 
leaves  of  the  arbutus  tree,  which,  was  also  cultivated,  and  with  the  bark  of  several 
kinds  of  cornus  and  elmagnus.  The  Hupas  smoked  even  the  mistletoe  of  the  oak. 

Among  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  tribes  the  movable  tent  of  leather  or 
bark  known  as  the  wigwam  served  for  a  dwelling.  The  Algonquin  women  cut 
long  shoots  of  birch  and  fir,  the  men  cleared  a  round  or  square  space  with  their 
snow  shoes,  and  heaped  up  the  snow  all  round  like  a  rampart.  Then  the  poles 
were  stuck  up  on  the  snow  wall  so  that  the  upper  ends  met  at  a  slant  and  were 
covered  with  large  pieces  of  birch-bark  ;  an  entrance  was  left  to  be  covered  with 
a  bear-skin.  Inside,  the  floor  was  thickly  strewn  with  twigs,  if  possible  from  the 
fragrant  balsam  fir,  and  the  hut  was  ready  ;  the  whole  job  took  on  the  average 
three  hours.  In  New  England  there  were  simple  huts  semicircular  in  plan,  in 
California  complete  bee-hive  edifices;  but  the  hyperborean  custom  of  hollowing 
out  the  floor  reached  as  far  south  as  this.  The  tents  of  the  Tinnehs  made  of  elk 
or  reindeer  hide  stretched  over  a  conical  or  hemispherical  frame  of  poles,  conic 
nearest  to  the  summer  dwellings  of  the  far  north.  We  are  equally  reminded  ol 
hyperborean  fashions  by  the  fact  that  the  Missouri  tribes,  the  Mandans, 
Minnitarees,  and  their  comrades,  inhabited  in  winter  underground  huts  in  the  forest, 
in  the  summer  larger  ones  above  ground  on  the  prairie.  Among  the  Iroquois, 
who  were  better  builders,  the  walls  consisted  of  logs  bound  firmly  together,  and 
the  roof  of  rafters  bound  with  branches.  The  whole  was  covered  outside  with 
bark,  while  all  round  the  interior  were  benches  spread  with  mats  ;  beneath  the 
roof  was  the  store  loft,  but  these  were  houses  inhabited  by  the  whole  kindred. 
In  the  south  the  houses  were  always  more  airy,  the  Seminole  dwelling  is  primarily 
only  a  roof  to  keep  off  rain,  as  in. many  parts  of  Central  America  ;  low  pillais 
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Platforms  made  in  the  south  of  split  cane  serve  to  hold  parched  maize  ;  bows 
and  arrows  are  stuck  into  the  wicker-work  of  the  roof.  Skulls  and  lower  jaws  of 
animals,  feathers,  and,  among  fighting  tribes,  scalps  as  well  are  hung  up  as 
ornament,  and  also  doubtless  for  amulets.  Among  the  Seminoles  we  also  find 
skin  hammocks  swinging  on  cords. 

Defensive  works,  usually  in  close  proximity  to  the  sites  of  the  villages,  are  in 
their  simplest  form  encircling  ramparts  and  trenches,  which  sometimes  surround 
entire  mountains,  or  quadrangular  enclosures  .  with  bastions  ;  roads  are  barred 
with  embankments,  rarely  with  walls,  and  in  flat  country  with  dykes.  ,  In  height, 
these  works  often  reach  30  feet ;  near  Newark,  in  Ohio,  extensive  masses  of  them 
cover  a  space  of  four  or  five  square  miles.  Stockades,  often  in  concentric  rows, 
and  armoured  with  hides,  were  combined  with  these.  Among  the  Hurons,  all  the 
fortified  places  lay  on  the  frontier  threatened  by  the  Iroquois  ;  and  like  other 
eastern  tribes  they  very  soon  adopted  improved  methods  of  fortification  from  the 
Europeans.  Security  is  the  first  consideration  that  decides  the  position  of  an 
Indian  settlement ;  the  neighbourhood  of  water  the  second.  In  regions  where 
water  is  scarce,  like  Nevada  and  California,  the  settlements  are  always  placed 
near  to  it  ;  in  the  parts  of  Ohio,  islands  and  tongues  of  land  were  preferred  for 
t  building  purposes,  which  is  why  the  old  maps,  that  of  Ortelius  for  instance,  show 

ii  so  many  places  in  North  America  surrounded  by  water.  This  also  explains 
\  the  apparently  dense  population  :  the  roads  led  along  the  streams  and  the  shores 
I  of  lakes,  and  so  kept  for  a  long  time  array  from  the  less  inhabited  high  ground. 
|‘.i  But  there  were  also  certain  tribes  who,  even  from  an  early  date,  preferred  to 
establish  themselves  on  commanding  heights,  while. at  the  present  day  the  contrary 
jjj,  practice  is  general,  and  quite  remote  spots  are  chosen.  The  cave-like  abodes  of 
Ii  the  Cliff  Dwellers,  burrowed  into  almost  vertical  rocks,  offer  the  strongest  example 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  desire  for  security  affects  the  position  of  human 
habitations. 

Accounts  vary  as  to  the  size  of  the  individual  villages,  or  “towns”  as  they 
J  have  been,  though  seldom  deservedly,  called.  Powers,  who  pleads  so  forcibly  in 
favour  of  the  opinion  that  California  was  more  thickly  peopled,  can  yet  speak 
only  of  small  groups  of  huts,  and  the  Prince  of  Wied  reckons  in  the  flourishing- 
age  of  the  Mandans  three  villages  of  about  140  huts  apiece,  with  2100-2200 
souls  all  told.  Even  where  the  population  was  really  closely  packed,  on  the 
salmon-abounding  streams  of  Oregon  and .  North  California,  it  was  only  in 
narrow  strips,  with  a  thinly-peopled  background,  that  it  attained  from  50  to  60 
over  the  square  mile.  All  sober  observations  give  a  like  result ;  the  Indians  of 
the  forests  and  plains  were,  before  the  European  time,  thinly  distributed,  and 
built  nothing  that  we  should  call  a  town,  but  dwelt  only  by  families  in  a  house, 
or  in  small  villages. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  village  premises  arc  many  of  the  earth-heaps 
or  mounds,  to  which  a  too  fanciful  research  assigned  exaggerated  importance. 
Villages  were  built  on  artificial  mounds,  not  only  in  low  ground  exposed  to  inun¬ 
dation,  but  also  in  high-lying  prairie  regions.  Often  again  the  chief’s  hut  was 
distinguished  in  this  way,  and  more  rarely,  the  mound  was  intended  for  a  place 
of  Sacrifice.  Defensible  positions,  embankments,  walls,  ditches,  show  that  the 
object  of  such  arrangement  was  protection  against  attacks  ;  while  the  fact  of  their 
permanent  occupation  is  proved  by  the  abundant  traces  of  daily  life.  I  lie 
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masonry  has  in  many  cases  been  preserved.  Flat  hill-tops  have  eveiyOf&We bten 
occupied  with  Indian  huts  or  cemeteries  ;  and  in  Mexico  no  summit  a "S^tlare 
yards  in 'area  fails  to  bear  traces  of  the  frequent  or  constant  presence  <Jf  men. 
The  district  usually  indicated  as  that  of  mounds  is  the  middle  and  lower  £>hio 
valley  ;  but  large  numbers  exist  also  in  Tennessee,  below  the  junction  of  the 
Mississippi  with  the  Missouri,  and  in  Wisconsin.  The  largest  are  as  mttch  as 
too  feet  high,  and  cover  a  surface  of  12  acres.  As  in  the  case  of  the  fortifica¬ 
tions,  the  material  consists  almost  exclusively  of  earth  thrown  up  anyhow;  not 
till  we  reach  Mexico  are  piles  of  sun-dried  clay  employed.  The  appearance  is 
often  relieved  by  stairways,  or  by  terraces  running  round  the  entire  mound  ;  a 
form  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  teocalli.  Round  or  oval  conical  hills  over 
60  feet  high  are  met  with.  Lastly  must  also  be  distinguished  the  “  animal 
mounds  ”  in  Wisconsin,  Georgia,  and  Ohio,  where  animal  figures  of  more  than  a 
hundred  yards  in  length  are  produced  by  heaping  up  earth — colossal  apparitions. 
An  extraordinary  amount  has  been  written  about  the  origin  of  these  works  ;  for  an 
important  matter,  even  the  question  of  the  character  of  the  mound-builders,  seemed 
to  underlie  it.  At  first,  naturally,  the  hypothesis  of  a  special  race  was  in  favour.  • 
But  if  we  go  back  to  documents  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we  find  that  the  erection 
of  artificial  mounds,  and  the  piling  up  of  great  sepulchral  mounds  or  mound-like 
stone  heaps,  was  then  still  in  vogue  ;  and  ocular  testimony  to  the  erection  of  all 
kinds  of  fortifications  is  forthcoming.  For  the  largest  terraced  mounds  or  teocalli  we 
need  only  to  assume  a  denser  population,  and  other  indications  point  to  this.  That 
most  Indian  tribes  had  no  tradition  about  the  origin  of  these  artificial  mounds  is 
a  matter  of  no  significance,  in  view  of  the  generally  dilapidated  state  of  their 
traditions  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Cherokees  ascribed  them  to  their  own 
forefathers.  At  present,  people  seem  to  be  agreed  in  looking  among  these  very 
tribes  for  a  portion  of  the  posterity  of  the  old  mound-builders. 


§  24.  THE  FOREST  INDIANS  OF  CENTRAL  AND 
SOUTH  AMERICA 

The  principal  groups — Migrations  and  legends  about  origin — Present  and  former  distribution — Dress: 
ornament  :  deformations— Weapons  :  bow,  arrow-poison,  blow-gun,  club— Stone  implements— Metals— 
Trade  ;  Indians  as  porters  and  couriers — Navigation— Hunting  and  fishing  races— The  modern  pastoral 
nomads — Agriculture— Food,  spirituous  drinks,  tobacco,  coca — Hut  building. 

CLOSELY  as  the  two  halves  of  the  mighty  island  continent  of  America  resemble 
each  other  in  structure,  and  even  in  general  outline,  their  zones  of  climate  are  on 
the  contrary  very  different.  In  one,  the  broadening  takes  place  within  the  Frigid 
Zone  ;  in  the  other,  the  region  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  most  gigantic  stream 
on  the  earth’s  surface  lies  under  the  glow  of  the  tropical  sun,  and  only  the  most 
southerly  point  stretches  into  the  cold  waves  of  the  frozen  sea.  These  condi¬ 
tions  have  set  their  mark  on  the  people.  In  both  parts  the  majority  of  the 
tribes  have  developed  only  a  limited  civilization  ;  but  while  in  the  north,  the 
struggle  with  cold  and  want  weighs  the  hunting  races  to  the  ground,  the  southern 
tribes  are  benumbed  by  Nature’s  lavishness.  Central  America,  with  its  “  natural  ” 


away  to  the  Shingu,  and  upwards  to  where  tributaries 
the  Madeira  ;  further  north  they  are  settled  on  the 
g  its  eastern  shore  beyond  the  Amazon  and  to  the 
Thus  we  get  an  impression  of  three  lines  along 
n  place:  the  east  coast,  the  great  southern' tributaries 
tre  of  the  continent,  the  east  slope  of  the  Andes.  In 
}uya,  better  called  Ges  races,  the  best  known  of  them 
:  most  westerlv  stock  is  that  of  the  Suvas.  with  whom 
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have  stripes  scratched  on  their  faces  from  the  temples  to  the  nose.  When  they 
are  married,  which  often -takes  place  at  ten  years  old,  their  hair  is  cut  like  the 
men’s,  square  across  the  forehead,  and  some,  lines  are  tattooed  on  their  chins. 
The  one  who  is  most  pricked  is  the  most  distinguished.  Possibly  a  tribal 
token  is  to  be  found  in  many  tattooed  signs.  Besides  arabesques  of  all  sorts,  we 
find  most  frequently  crosses,  parallel  lines,  and  cross-hatching.  The  operation 
must  be  borne  with  sang  froid ,  and  thus  takes  rank  among  the  other  tests  to 
which  young  people  are  subjected  at  this  critical,  period  of  life.  In  the  north  of 
South  America  it  is  less  in  vogue.  Naturally  there  is  nowhere  any  lack  of  that 
pseudo-tattooing  which  takes  its  rise  in  venesection,  and  the  use  of  the  favourite 
lacerating  instrument  set  with  animals’  teeth.  Traces  of  tattooing  in  vertical' 
streaks  occur  c-n  the  cheeks  of  the  face-shaped  urns  taken  from  graves  in 
Argentina.  This  too,  was  the  method  used  by  the  old  Peruvians. 

Painting  is  nowhere  so  extensively  practised  as  among  the  Indians  of  northern 
South  America.  Columbus  was  struck  with  it  among  the  Caribs.  The  Churruas 
of  Colombia  paint  themselves  every  day  after  washing  ;  face,  arms,  and  legs,  in 
irregular  dots  and  streaks.  Often  they  colour  all  the  upper  part  of  the  face,  and 
dot  the  rest  ;  but  men  less  than  women.  The  latter  prefer  spiral  lines  on  the 
nose  and  cheeks.  Among  the  Oyampis  we  find  the  whole  body  painted  red  with 
black  spots,  suggesting  the  hide  of  the  jaguar,  while  the  women  draw  three  or 
four  fine  black  lines  on  a  red  ground  across  the  nose  and  cheek-bones  below  the 
eyes.  Many  Brazilians  use  for  this  purpose  the  juice  of  the  lan a  fruit  ( Gaiipa 
carutd),  with  which  the  Indians  of  the  Amazon  paint  images  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars  on  their  cloth-stuff's.  The  unripe  fruit  is  chewed,  and  the  juice  ejected 
into  a  calabash.  The  painting  is  executed  with  the  green  juice  on  the  naked 
body  by  means  of  a  little  pad  of  cotton  ;  after  ten  or  twelve  hours  it  comes  out 
clearly  in  a  dark  violet  colour.  The  juice  bites  into  the  skin  sufficiently  to 
preserve  the  design  for  eight  or  ten  days  in  spite  of  washing.  Mothers  paint 
their  children  ;  dogs  and  monkeys  likewise  are  painted.  Yellow  ochre  is  also 
popular,  and  the  glaring  orange  juice  of  the  annatto  ( uriiku ).  Convention  has 
attached  a  great  importance  to  this  form  of  finery.  An  Indian  will  never  .set 
foot  in  a  strange  settlement,  if  possible,  until  he  has  washed,  but  in  any  case  till 
he  has  painted  face  and  body  ;  then  he  feels  clothed. 

As  in  tattooing,  so  also  in  painting,  there  arc  medicinal,  religious,  social 
elements.  The  Rucuyenns  and  Carijonas  never  undertake  a  journey  without  making 
their  wives  paint  them  with  urukit  or  genipa.  Painting  also  counts  for  a  mode  of 
showing  honour.  To  paint  oneself  is  a  way  of  paying  one’s  respects  to  a  person 
of  rank  on  a  state  occasion.  Smearing  with  the  musky-smelling  infusion  of  the 
abdmoschus  is  regarded  as  a  protection,  both  for  men  and  animals,  against  jaguar 
bites.  Indians,  men  and  women  alike,  also  love  to  daub  themselves  with  fat  or 
palm-oil,  to  mitigate  the  sun’s  heat. 

Attempts  to  deform  particular  parts  of  the  body  have  also,  in  South  America, 
led  to  grotesque  aberrations  of  the  aesthetic  sense.  In  the  belief  that  certain 
parts  require  tight  compression  to  strengthen  them,  the  Galibi  women  lacc  up  the 
calves  of  their  legs,  while  among  the  Emcrillons  the  men  wear  cotton  bandages 
not  only  round  the  leg,  but  round  the  wrist  and  upper  arm.  Among  the 
Botocudos  these  arc  ornamented  with  red  ant  feathers.  The  southern  Carib 
tribes  wear  broad  cotton  bandages  round  wrist  and  ankle,  which  are  thought  to 


Indian  ornaments  have  little  that  is  peculiar  ;  except  those  made  froi 
feathers  none  are  more  numerous  and  brilliant  than,  are  found  among  tl 
French  Guiana  who  are  sprung  from  negroes.  The  women  of  the  Orii 
adorn  themselves  wit??- jaguars’  fangs  and  claws,  also  alligators’  teeth  and  s 
rn  many  parts  of  Brazil  and  Guiana  chains  of  hard  vegetable  cores  pr 
and  necklaces  of  little  gourds  strung  together,  on  which  women  have  dra 
figures.  The  entire  ornament  of  the  Galibis  consists  of  such  a  necklai 
[eg  rings,  one  below,  one  above  the  calf.  It  is  nnlv  th»  -Rnnis  nf  a  fi¬ 


ve  been  found  only  m  Worth  American  graves  ;  but  the  t 
uth  America  wore  them  of  palm-fruits.  The  Carijonas  a 
angular  ear-pendants  of  silver  and  a  peg  in  the  under-lip, 
ns,  sometimes  of  tin-plate.  The  Orejones  perforate  ear-1 
?  of  the  nose,  and  the  under-lip,  and  stick  in  round  bits  of  1 
ckness  of  three-fifths  to  four-fifths  of  an  inch.  Round  w 
\s  show  a  specially  strong  development  among  South  A 
ample,  the  Botocudos,  or  “  Big-ears.”  The  Northern  Botoi 
d  by  a  plug  (Portuguese  botoque)  in  the  lower-lip,  while  t 
:  Rio  Grande  keep  the  slit  without  the  plug — a  meaninglcs 


i  Wooden  dubs  and  insignia  of  rank,  from  Brazil  (Marti us  Collection),  a,  Indian  clubs,  from  Demerara 
-one-tenth  real  size.  (Frankfort  City  Museum.) 

Bead  ornaments  are  now  frequent  in  South  America  ;  all  the  more  so  as  having 
improved  upon  and  replaced  the  indigenous  shell-beads.  In  Guiana,  besides 
strings  of  beads,  threaded  seeds  also  are  found. 

Among  the  South  American  tribes,  as  far  as  the  River  Plate,  the  mild  climate 
has  reduced  clothing  to  a  minimum.  But  tribes  which  habitually  go  entirely 
naked  exist  as  little  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  world,  even  though  among  the 
Caribs  of  Guiana  a  small  gourd,  or  among  the  forest  tribes  of  Bthzil  a  sling, 
remains  as  a  survival.  Sometimes  it  is  merely  the  belt  to  which  these  are 
fastened.  Elsewhere  we  find  at  least  a  kind  of  sheath  of  cotton  ;  of,  among  the 
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Botocudos  and  Otomacos  of  plaited  leaves.  Among  the  Orejones  of  Guiana  it  is 
a  wicker  girdle.  In  battle,  the  Matacos  of  the  Chaco  go  quite  naked.  Among 
the  northern  tribes,  the  women  are,  as  a  rule,  more  clothed  than  the  men  ;  but, 
conversely,  among  the  Matacos  and  Tobas,  while  the  men  wear  at  least  the  clout 
lequired  for  decency,  the  women  content  themselves  with  orange  paint.  This 
is  especially  the  case  in  places  where  there  is  no  lack  of  clothing  material  ;  in 
Colombia  they  know  how  to  make  bark-cloth,  as  also  do  the  Guaraunos  of  the 
Orinoco  delta.  Among  the  Mosquitos  this  seems  even  to  have  driven  out  the 
native  cotton-stuff's,  which  take  more  time  and  trouble  to  prepare.  The  bark  is 
beaten  with  grooved  bats,  as  in  Polynesia.  The  cloth,  of  a  dirty  white,  is  some¬ 


times  dyed  red  with  chica,  and  a  kind  of  bignonia.  The  women’s  garment,  called 
furquina,  covers  the  whole  body  from  neck  to  knees,  like  a  tunic.  In  the  temperate 
regions  of  South  America  skin-cloaks  are  universal.  The  poncho,  which  discoveries 
in  Peruvian  graves  prove  without  doubt  to  have  been  worn  before  the  European 
time— a  rug  with  a  slit  for  the  head — is  blue  and  round  in  Brazil  ;  white  and 
square  in  Peru  ;  dark  and  square  in  Chili. 

The  brilliant  feather-garments  were  never  articles  of  daily  wear  in  South. 
America,  but  formed  the  adornment  of  festivals.  In  Guatemala  the  feathers  of 
the  Queeal-\i\xdi  ( Pharomacrus  inacinna),  of  which  the  chiefs  plumes  were  made, 
were  in  equal  esteem  with  money.  The  bird  was  caught  in  a  noose,  and  only 
the  tail-feathers  plucked  ;  to  kill  a  quesal  was  forbidden. 

In  all  parts  of  South  America,  where  remains  of  old  civilizations  were  not 
preserved,  and  European  productions  had  not  penetrated,  weapons  have  been  made 
of  stone,  wood,  and  bone.  The  club  in  the  north  is  four-edged,  flattened,  and 
hollowed  to  a  concave  curve  on  the  narrow  sides.  Where  we  find  a  richly-carved 
handle,  and  delicate  ornamentation  of  the  fiat  sides,  as  is  not  very  frequent,  we 
may  conclude  that  it  was  to  be  used  as  a  symbol  ol  chicfship.  Among  the 
Carayas,  not  only  staff-shaped,  but  also  shovel -.shaped,  clubs  occur,  the  latter 
appearing  to  have  been  the  earlier  in  use.  The  sharp-edged  perforated  discs  ol 
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section  at  the  sides,  on  the  outer  face  convex  or  angular,  on 
or  slightly  hollowed,  polished  or  prettily  wrapped  with  string,  • 
bark  ;  the  ends,  bluntly  rounded  off,  show  no  difference,  but  the  fa 
bind  being  turned  in  one  direction  makes  them  unsymmetrical 
these  points  are  absent;  as  towards  the  north,  the  South  Americ 
the  most  symmetrical  of  all  ;  in  the  south,  on  the  other  hand, 
bow  is  wound  round  with  coloured  strips  of  bark,  and  therefore 
'  w?°d  is  rougher.  The  bows  of  the  .Botocudos,  Rucuy 

Oyampis  are  a  couple  of  yards  and  more  in  length.  Towards 
they  grow  shorter,  until  the  smallest  length  is  attained  in  the  dist 
marks  the  northern  boundary  of  the  South  Amcri- 

■  can  form  of  bots,  namely  Nicaragua  ;  arrows,  too,  ^  s 

from  the  interior  of  Costa  Rica,  are  strikingly  like 

those  of  the  Arawaks.  In  the  bows  of  Guiana 
alone,  the  tips  are  bent  slightly  outwards  ;  the 
string  is  twisted  from  fine  vegetable  fibres,  and 
rolled  back  over  the  bow  in  layers,  which  must 

■  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Juri  custom  of  wrap-  --sss- 
.  ping  the  bow  with  cotton  threads  laid  close  to 

i.i  gether,  and  beautifully  coloured  in  geometrical  ) 

j  patterns.  Bows  are  manufactured  by  preference  ■ipj 
'!  from  the  heart -wood  of  an  airi  palm,  and  of  a  IBhJj 
i  bignonia  ;  in  Guiana  from  that  of  the  letre,  which  Hill 
c  lias  beautifully  brownish,  .often  yellow,  markings-  ■j|]iW  i 

|  The  thick  sap-wood  is  not  taken  off,  but  trees  are  ■lljjljj  j 

J  sought  for  which  have  fallen  with  age,  and  have  ijjftjf 

had  their  sap-wood  already  destroyed  by  white  ants.  H| 

The  wood  is  uncommonly  hard,  and  as  heavy  as  ES  j 

the  iron  wood  of  Africa.  In  order  to  get  a  bow  H| 

out  of  it,  numerous  notches  are  cut  into  a  large  Wrjg 
piece,  and  the  wood  removed  between  them,  until  1111 
the  required  thickness  is  obtained  ;  the  bow  is  then  Rf  ; 

finished  off  with  the  lower  jaw  of  the  peccary.  In  JKfi  ■ 

Guiana  it  is  polished  with  the  leaves  of  the  Curn- 
tella  americana,  and  in  shooting  it  is  held  upright,  _  ; 

with  the  arrow  to  the  left.  The  shapes  arc  mani-  jgJ 


ing  the  string,  and  devotes  m 
to  polishing  and  so  on.  Ir 
Machacalis  of  the  Belmonte, 
formerly  a  widespread  trade,  a 
a  notch  on  the  front  side.  Stn 
fibre  do  not  occur  further  to 
arrows  have  the  feathers  set  in 


one  has  cost  the  life  of  a  whole  tree,  and  re 
months  of  labour.  There  is  a  great  differ 
.  the  North  Americans,  which  extends  as  fai 


ornamented  with 


ils  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  civilized 
'  how  to  alloy  copper  with  tin  ;  but,  perhaps  owing 
nze  civilization  never  grew  up.  Bronze  wedges 
:rra  de  Rioja  and  in  the  Sierra  de  los  Llanos  in 
:e  of  gold,  which,  as  in  Europe,  was  held  to  be  a 
i  important  results  at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 


ashing  only  ;  gold-washings,  often  scanty  enough, 
Indians  on  many  tributaries  of  the  Amazon  and 
There  are  two  regions  of  America  where  gold  is 
le  in  Central  America  and  Mexico,  and  on  .to 
>ther  in  the  north  of  South  America,  the  West 
jnia  and  the  Pampas  districts.  Silver  articles  are 
,  Mexico,  New  Mexico,  and  Florida.  Pure  tin, 
s  worn  in  the  lip  by  the  Chiquitos. 
ipicuous.  The  Peruvians  and  New  Californians 
te  for  dyeing  purposes  ;  but  never  smelted  iron, 
he  Eskimo,  seem  to  have  used  meteoric  iron.  It 
Indies  of  whom  Columbus  reports  that  they 
d  perhaps  these  had  already  reached  them  from 
of  iron  in  ancient  times  in  South  America  can 
restion  of  the  occasional  utilisation  of  a  material 
machine-  imoortance  :  and  that  could  onlv  be  in 
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the  east,  where  energetic  steps  had  been  made  towards  realising  the  value  of 

metals. 

The  simplicity  of  the  tools  shows  the  low  level  of  industry.  On  the  Shingu, 
the  teeth  of  rodents,  as  the  agouti  and  capybara,  were  used  for  chisels  ;  hair  was 
cut  with  the  teeth  of  the  piranha  fish  ;  a  fish-tooth  served  for  a  lancet,  the  stalks 
of  a  cutting-grass  for  razors  ;  the  earth  was  turned  up  with  the  fore-claws  of  the 
giant  armadillo  ( Dasypns  gigas )  set  together  in  pairs : 
cutting  and  scraping  was  done  with  shells,  and  boring  by 
means  of  a  drill  armed  with  stone. 

Prehistoric  South  and  Central  America  are  considered 
as  the  great  countries  for  pottery.  The  mass  of  these  wares  . 
is  no  less  astoiyidirig  in  Peru  than  in  Araucania,  where 
Fonck  can  only  explain  it  on  the  hypothesis  of  sudden 
desertions  of  inhabited  places.  The  way  towards  the 
high  level  reached  by  the  pottery  of  the  civilized  races  in 
South  America  had  already  been  opened  by  the  Shingu 
tribes.  Like  so  many  other  indigenous  arts,  pottery  could 
not  fail  to  sink  from  the  height  it  had  reached,  as  soon  as 
Europeans  appeared  with  their  metal  vessels.  But  the 
retrograde  process  must  already  have-  set  in,  and  many 
tribes  had  totally  forgotten  the  art.  In  South  America 
there  was  no  pottery  among  the  Fuegians,  the  Chonos,  the 
Patagonians  ;  it  was  too  easy  to  supply  the  place  of  mugs, 
glasses,  plates,  dishes,  cups,  and  bottles  by  gourds.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  southern  and  central  River  Plate 
district  corpses  were  accommodated  in  urns  more  than  half 
a  yard  in  breadth  and  height. 

In  many  parts  great  things  were  done  in  the  way  of 
weaving;  and  Europeans  found  cotton  in  cultivation  among 
the  Tupis.  Spindle-whorls  of  stone  or  clay  are  among  the 
commonest  objects  found .  in  Central  and  South  America. 

Weaving  is  as  a  rule  the  women’s  job ;  but  among  some  of 
the  Guiana  tribes  it  is  only  the  cotton  threads  for  ham¬ 
mocks  that  are  spun  by  the  women  (who  use  a  spindle 
made  of  hard  wood  and  a  round  bone),  while  strings  for 

necklaces  and  all  other  purposes  are  manufactured  by  the  Camavur,  botlic  mac)u  of 
men.  The  Calchaqui  women  of  Tucuman  are  noted  as  a  _  gourd  stained  brown, 
excellent  weavers.  The  textile  art  of  the  Peruvians  had  co™Mion°P.iViinNfu5'!uni.) 
branches  in  Chili,  even  as  that  of  Mexico  had  in  New 

Mexico  and  Arizona.  .  That  of  the  Carayas  in  Goyaz  is  said  by  Ehrcnrcich  to 
have  been  originally  introduced  from  Europe,  although  it  has  now-  an  independent 
existence.  Various  kinds  of  Ficus  provide  bark  stuffs.  We  are  reminded  ot 
Africa  as  well  as  of  Polynesia  when  we  find  the  Carayas  steeping  the  bark  of 
the  Jangada-trca,  and  beating  it  with  flat  grooved  stones.  Strips  ni  bark  are 
also  used  for  plaiting,  an  art  which  indeed  is  universally  known,  ami  in  which  a 
certain  degree  of  taste  finds  active  expression  where  other  crafts  arc  behindhand. 

The  plastic  arts  have  never  stirred  much  in  South  America  ;  even  the  carved 
human  figures  of  the  Carayas  deserve  only  qualified  praise.  The  llakairis  and 
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and  runners.  Formerly,  when  the  roads  in  South  America  were  even  worse  than 
they  are  now,  the  Indians  would  carry  men  all  day  .  long  on  their  backs,  over  the 
Andes,  upon  the  silleta  or  carrying-chair,  which  may  have  been  in  fashion  even  in 
the  Inca  times,  and  which,  once  a  chair  with  a  foot-board,  now  is  a  pack- 
saddle.  They  carry  also  by  means  of  bands  of  Ceeropia-bzrk,  either  passing  over 
the  shoulder  or  across  the  forehead.  By  his  endurance  in  travelling  and  carrying, 
the  Indian  has  known  how  to  make  himself  economically  of  importance  to  the 
white  man. 

Where  the  mahogany  tree  grows,  that  is,  between  io°  north  latitude  and  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  Indians  find  employment  as  woodmen  ;  the  ground  round  the 
tree  is  cleared  of  undergrowth  with  billhooks  and  hatchets;  the  tree  is  felled,  the 
.  branches  taken  *off,  the  stem  hewn  to  a  square  beam,  and  dragged  by  teams  of 
oxen  to  the  nearest  point  whence  they  can  be  floated.  The  Huilliches  of  Chiloe, 
who  are  active  and  expert  woodcutters,  carry  the  beams  and  planks  through  the 
pathless  country  down  to  the  coast  on  their  shoulders.  An  important  class  of 
Indian  workmen  in  the  service  of  Europeans  are  the  Mecos  of  Central  America,  who 
collect  india-rubber.  The  ale,  as  it  is  called,  is  got  from  the  Castiloa  elastica ,  and 
has  greatly  risen  in  value  since  it  has  bfeen  employed  for  the  casing  of  submarine 
telegraph  cables.  The  collectors,  who  are  hired  by  a  contractor,  when  they  have 
spent  their  smart-money  in  jollification,  go  off  to  the  gathering  grounds,  where 
they  collect  the  juice  for  weeks  on  end.  They  are  dreaded  as  robbers  and  worse, 
and  unhappily  carry  civilization,  often  in  its  most  repulsive  form,  into  almost 
unknown  Indian  villages.  Copaiba,  cumara,  moriche,  and  other  resins  are  articles 
of  trade  among  the  destitute  .wandering  tribes  of  South  America.  Since  the 
senseless  devastation  of  the  caoutcliouc-plants  in  Colombia  has  made  it  necessary 
to  collect  the  less  valuable  vegetable  ivory,  there  has  been  a  regular  export  trade 
in  this  also. 

Navigation  is  limited,  considering  the  extent  of  the  country  ;  only  isolated 
and  widely-sundered  races  achieve  anything  of  importance  in  this  line.  Whole 
tribes,  such  as  the  Botocudos,  had  no  canoes  at  all.  The  Sen's  of  the  Sonora 
coast  and  Tiburon  Island  used  to  make  raft-like  canoes  for  one  or  two  persons 
by  tying  three  bundles  of  reeds  together  and  turning  them  up  fore  and  aft ;  just 
the  ambatch  boat  of  the  dwellers  on  the  Nile,  which  turns  up  again  in  Melanesia. 
The  title  raft  of  the  Californian  tribes  is  similar.  The  Indians  in  Lower  Cali¬ 
fornia,  had,  according  to  Clavijero,  somewhat  shorter  craft,  rafts  made  of  three  to 
six  tree-stems,  in  which  they  went  fishing  some  miles  out  to  sea.  On  the  tribu¬ 
taries  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco  bark  canoes  are  in  many  cases  used.  The 
English  traveller  Pym  speaks  with  great  admiration  of  the  canoes  some  fifty  feet 
in  length,  made  of  dug-out  cedar  and  mahogany  stems,  which  were  in  use  among 
the  natives  of  the  Mosquito-coast,  and  of  their  skill  in  navigation.  The 
Guaraunos  of  the  Orinoco  Delta,  the  Carayas  of  the  Shingu,  and  others,  possess 
many  canoes  of  dug-out  giant  trees,  too  low  in  the  side  for  deep  water,  with  good 
paddles,  elegantly  decorated  ;  while  the  lagoons  of  Brazil,  which  seem  to  invite 
navigation,  had,  in  former  times,  scarcely  seen  a  canoe.  Columbus  first  came 
across  a  large  craft  between  Yucatan  and  Honduras;1  it  was,  as  Las  Casas  says,  of 
eight  feet  beam,  and  as  long  as  a  galley  ;  twenty-five  men  formed  the  crew.  The 
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seamen.  The  boys  go  to  sea  when  quite  young  with  their  fathers  in  one-masted 
boats  ;  and  their  love  of  emigration  may  be  referred  to  their  familiarity  with  the 
sea.  A  dying  man  in  Chiloe1  believes  that  he  will  live  as  long  as  the  tide  is  flow- 
ing,  and  depart  when  it  turns.  Still,  this  high  development  of  seamanship  must 
first  have  been  brought  about  by  contact  with  Europeans.  Navigation,  as  we  find 
it  among  the  Fuegians,  suffices  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  is  primitive  from  a 
technical  point  of  view  ;  which  gives  us  all  the 
higher  idea  of  their  courage  in  contending  with 
the  terrible  seas  round  the  southernmost  point 
of  America. 

Fishing  must  to  many  races  of  the  interior 
of  America  be  a  far  greater  source  of  nourish¬ 
ment,  especially  in  comparison  with  hunting,  than 
we  are  apt  to  suppose;  but  coast  fishing. has 
reached  a  high  development  only  in  the  south¬ 
west.  The  Churruas,  an  Orinoco  tribe,  shoot 
fish.  The  Bakairi  fisherman,  who  knows  not 
hooks,  throws  into  the  water  a  red  berry  as  big 
as  a  bean,  and  lets  fly  his  arrow  at  it  just  as  it 
disappears  into  the  fish’s  jaws.  Fish-arrows  are 
as  long  as  javelins,  and  those  arrows  over  a  yard 
long  with  wooden  points  used  by  the  Indians  of 
Costa  Rica  are  no  doubt  fish  arrows.  On  the 
Upper  Amazon  fish  are  taken  by  means  of  the 
narcotic  leaves  of  a  paullinia  and  a  jacquinia. 

Dried  fish  were  even  an  article  of  commerce. 

On  the  Lower  Plate,  Ulrich  Schmiedel  found  in 
the  Indian  huts  stores  of  “  fish-meal  and  fish- 
lard.”  Among  amphibious  reptiles,  alligators 
and  tortoises  were  hunted  ;  and  the  Botocudos 
eat  both  alike  without  disgust.  America,  like 
Africa,  has  its  fishing  nomads,  who  move  from 
river-  to  river,  or  “  draw  ”  particular  tracts  of 
country  at  regular  intervals.  There  is  a  tribe 
of  this  kind  in  Honduras,  who  live  in  their 
settlements,  but  in  the  months  of  December, 

January,  and  February  travel  in  canoes  down  the 

river  Meta  to  look  for  turtles’  eggs,  which  are  p^dlss  from  Rurin  m  (1'nni  fort  nn 
deposited  in  vast  quantities  a  yard  deep  in  the  ‘  '  Museum.) 

sand  at  the  river  mouths,  and  in  which  there 

is  a  regular  trade.  Shell-fish  have  evidently  been  the  food  of  the  coast  tribes 
from  early  times,  for  “  kitchen  middens  ”  arc  to  be  found  on  all  accessible 
coasts.  In  the  South  Brazilian  provinces  these  are  from  75  to  100  feet  high,  as 
in  Santa  Catarina,  where  two  kinds  of  oysters  and  a  cardnnn  are  largely  eaten. 

•  A  number  of  South  American  tribes  live  by  the  chase  of  curassows,  tapirs, 
monkeys,  and  porpoises.  This  is  mostly  now  carried  on  with  guns,  bow  amt 
arrow  only  surviving  in  remote  parts  of  the  interior.  On  the  plains,  where  game 
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abounds,  the  introduction  of  the  horse  gave  increased  facilities.  In  hunting  the 
sloth,  the  sportsman  ascends  the  tree  with  a  pole  having  a  slip-knot  at  the  end, 
drops  this  over  the  animal’s  head  and  throttles  him  with  it.  Half-suffocated,  it 
requires  but  a  small  effort  to  bring  him  down  ;  he  is  stunned  by  the  fall,  and 
beaten  to  death  with  sticks.  The  Indians  of  the  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  use  nooses 
to  catch  the  parrots  which  sit  in  numbers  on  the  mud-heaps.  For  shooting  birds 
they  also  use  arrows  with  flattened  points. 

The  Indians  are  fond  of  training  wild  animals,  and  a  village  is  seldom  without 
its  tame  parrots,  monkeys,  and  peccaries.  Among  birds,  curassows,  agumis,  marayes, 
even  the  great  bird  of  prey,  the  harpy-eagle,  the  feathers  of  which  are  used  for 
arrows,  are  specially  common.  These  pets  also  serve  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 
The  forest  Indian  now  tames  only  dogs,  cats,  pigs,  fowls,  and  duckso*  the  breeding  of 
horses,  mules,  asses,  cattle,  goats,  or  sheep,  is  unknown.  The  old  American,  or 


Inca,  dog  seems  to  have  been  bred  independently  from  the  North  American  wolf, 
but  nevertheless,  to  correspond  in  its  three  chief  breeds  with  definite  species  of  the 
European  dog.  The  Bakairis  tame  numerous  animals,  keeping  small  lizards  tied 
up  in  their  houses  to  exterminate  the  crickets  ;  and  in  like  manner  they  plant  wild 
fruit-trees  near  their  village,  as  the  macayuva  palm  ( acrocontia ),  the  mangava ,  the 
“  wolf’s  fruit  ”  ( fruta  do  lobo,  Solatium  lycocarpum ),  the  oleaginous  piquia  ( Caryocar 
butyrosum).  According  to  Baird,  the  turkey  was  first  domesticated  in  Mexico  ; 
but  there  were  also  flocks  of  turkey-hens  about  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  In 
the  natural  grass  meadows  of  Venezuela,  Guiana,  and  the  slopes  of  the  Southern 
Andes,  to  the  river  Plate,  cattle-breeding,  brought  over  from  Europe,  has  found 
space  to  develop  ;  and  has  there,  especially  among  the  Apurenos  of  Venezuela, 
given  rise  to  the  llaneros,  a  class  of  coloured  half-breeds,  a  race  of  horsemen  who 
have,  too,  played  a  part  in  local  history.  These  llaneros  inhabit  the  open  country, 
partly  in  their  own  little  settlements,  but  mostly  on  the  dairy-farms  of  the  wealthy 
cattle-owners,  the  hateros ,  who,  in  spite  of  their  often  princely  possessions,  live  in  a 
hardly  less  primitive  manner  than  their  herdsmen.  A  hato,  to  which  belong  some¬ 
times  thousands  of  cattle  roaming  almost  wild,  consists  of  two  or  three  huts  roughly 
constructed  of  palms.  The  llanero  does  not  trouble  himself  about  school  or 
church  ;  he  venerates  certain  saints,  and  that  is  his  entire  religion.  His  home  is 
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Ecuador,  more  especially  where  it  has  to  be  carried  on  under  conditions  almost 
equivalent  to  serfage. 

Where  no  prohibition  stands  in  the  way,  the  Indian  prefers  animal  food. 
The  Rucuyenns  eat  the  grubs  from  the  nest  of  a  large  wasp,  called  ocano,  with 
cassava.  Termites  that  have  gnawed  into  leaves  of  plants  get  eaten  all  but  the 
heads,  which  remain  firmly  holding  on  by  the  jaws.  Indians  never  bite  the  meat 
with  their  fine  teeth  ;  they  tear  it  up  in  their  fingers  and  put  it  into  their  mouths 
in  small  pieces.  The  left  hand  serves  as  plate  ;  between  the  fourth  and  little 
finger  of  the  right  is  held  a  bit  of  cassava  bread  or  of  the  flat  maize-cake  called 
tortilla ;  between  forefinger  and  thumb  a  morsel  of  meat  ;  and  so  they  sit  and 
chew.  Meat  for  preserving  is  dried  and  smoked.  For  roasting,  the  Bakairis 


build  an  ingenious  pyramid  of  three  sticks  with  cross  pieces  to  hold  a  grid. 
The  whole  apparatus  can  be  brought  as  near  to  the  fire  as  desired. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  Botocudos,  Rucuyenns,  and  other  South  American 
Indians  is  eating  earth — clay  scraped  from  smoked  balls  of  the  material.  These 
must  never  be  absent  from  the  provisions  for  a  journey.  The  Yuma  tribes  carry 
rings  of  kneaded  clay  at  their  belts,  which  they  are  said  to  moisten  with  saliva  and 
then  use  to  paint  themselves.  May  not  this  be  a  form  of  earth-eating?  The 
Bakairis  have  clay  figures  corresponding  to  ours  of  ginger -bread,  which,  like 
those,  were  once,  “  before  the  Mandiocca,”  used  for  eating.  White  or  yellowish 
earth,  apparently  the  effect  of  weathering  upon  volcanic  ash,  has  heen  from 
old  times  employed  in  Guatemala  to  sprinkle  on  food  as  “  white  sweetening,”  or 
“  seasoning.” 

Next  to  the  quinoa,  shown  on  p.  5,  the  potato  is  the  chief  national  food  of 
the  Indians  of  the  plateau.  In  Chili,  the  strawberry,  which  covers  miles  of  country 
with  its  runners,  is  also  an  important  article  of  food.  Of  manioc  there  are  two 
kinds — one  has  poisonous  juice,  and  is  made  up  in  lumps  from  the  meal ;  the  other 
is  the  yucca,  which  is  cooked  like  potatoes.  The  former  comes  from  the  cassava,  and 
is  equally  valuable  as  an  article  of  food  and  provision  for  journeys.  The  Orinoco 
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iwn  skin,  furnishes  an  excellent  lemonade.  When  the  _ 
rinking  in  the  usual  way,  it  is  allied  regular,  but  if  alcoho 
.Ivanced,  it  is  bravo — that  is  how  the  muleteers  like  it.  A  sil 
i;ule  in  regard  to  the  Mexican  pulque,  made  from  the  9- 
,r,w.  A  drink  of  the  same  kind  is  obtained  by  chewing 
nd  spitting  them  into  a  calabash,  and  bottling  the  juice  i> 

■rments.  In  the  later  style  of  the  process  it  has  a  strongly 
id  is  highly  intoxicating.’  Cacao  was  in  use  long  before  chocolate  i 
erhaps  the  whisk  with  which  it  is  stirred  was  indigenous  in  South  Al 
M.nnful  of  the  boiling  hot  decoction  of  cacao,  without  milk  or  sugar.  teiitirohghy 
:a soiled  with  fresh  cayenne  pepper,  as  the  Orinoco  tribes  like  ft,  iSettSSlgfa  to 
lake  a  European  think  that  his  mouth  and  throat  are  being  seoSKSiat  the 
ames  of  Purgatory. 

Tobacco  smoking  is  almost  universal  in  South  America,  jpte  ttteaSgs  for 


tobacco  and  pipe  are  widely  distributed,  being,  for  example,  almost  identical  in 
Chili  and  Brazil,  so  that  we  must  assume  the  articles  to  have  spread  from  one 
country  to  the  other.  Yet  many  tribes  do  not  cultivate  the  herb.  Snuff-taking  is 
even  more  popular.  Among  the  Guiana  tribes,  a  box  made  of  a  large  snail-shell, 
closed  by  a  bat's  wing  attached  with  balata  or  caoutchouc,  is  used  to  contain 
a  fragrant  powder  of  unknown  composition,  which  can  be  shaken  out  of  the  point 
of  the  shell  through  a  hollow  bone  affixed  to  it.  To  carry  it  to  the  nostrils,  an 
instrument  is  used,  composed  of  two  hollow  bird-bones,  as  shown  on  pp.  74,  75  ; 
one  end  is  stuck  into  the  nostril,  the  other  placed  in  the  snuff-box  ;  then  the 
snuff  is  inhaled  into  the  furthest  recesses  of  the  nose.  But  only  a  selfish 
person  takes  his  snuff  in  this  way  ;  sociable  people  administer  the  snuff  mutually 
with  two  crossed  bones. 

Coca  is  found  from  the  north  of  Peru  to  the  western  Goajirosj  who,  like  the 
Peruvians,  chew  it,  probably  as  a  stimulus  to  the  nervous  system,  td  Cumanl,  and 
west  to  Huallaga,  where  Pdppig’s  Cholones  boatmen  rested  five  or  six  times  a  day 


construction  improvised  of  young  trees.  The  booths  of  the  Tot 
with  walls  on  three  sides  only,  and  the  gaucho-huts  in  Argentic 
much  better.  The  hunting-huts  of  the  Guaharibos  are  conical  a 
so  narrow  a  floor  that  the  occupants  have  hardly  room  to  squat, 
it  is  only  the  Suyas,  the  most  westerly  branch  of  the  Ges  tribes,  wl 
with  hammocks,  which  they  have  borrowed  from  their  northern  m 
Pile-dwellings  existed  in  former  times,  more  especially  on  t) 
South  America;  and  even  now  among  some  tribes  in  Guiana  th 
built  on  dry  land  like  those  of  the  Malays,  though  mostly  in  s 
The  Paramonas  inhabit  both  floating  rafts  and  semi-cylindrical  hu 
on  the  sand-banks.  The  solidly'built  houses  of  the  lpuri.ias  hi 
Ehrenreich,  an  oval  plan,  and  their  roof-tree  is  made  in  one  piece. 

,  '  In  the  nojth  of  South  America,  large  common-houses  arc  not 
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luit  is  often  inhabited  by  three  or  four  families.  The  large  hotlffis  of  the 
Churruas  in  Colombia  usually  contain  three  apartments,  the  fourth  being  the 
large  entrance  hall.  Sometimes  tKS  apartments  have  their  little  private  doors 
from  the  outside.  In  the  middle  is  a  large  square  space,  where  the  Indians 
assemble  for  conversation,  and  celebrate  their  little  festivals ;  it  is  surrounded 
with  beams  which  carry  the  low  sloping  roof.  The  families  instal  themselves 
between  the  beams  and  the  roof.  They  are  separated  from  one  another  by 
cords  stretched  horizontally,  over  which  no  one  may  step  without  permission. 
Among  the  Orejoncs  of  Guiana,  thirty  persons  may  often  be  found  in  the  palm- 
thatched  hut.  But  the  phalanstery  arrangement  is  most  marked  in  Central 
America,  where,  among  the  Paya  Indians  a  whole  village  lives  together  in  an 
oval  house,  some  eighty  feet  long,  and  thirty  wide.  Among  the  Pavis  of  East 
Brazil,  too,  and  the  Guianas  of  South  Brazil,  single  huts  are  inhabited  by  seventy 
souls  ;  so  that  a  whole  tribe  often  reckons  only  three  huts.  But  among  the 
Tupis,  Staden  saw  “  long  houses  ”  of  fifty  yards  and  more  in  length.  Meanwhile 
on  the  Rio  Pardo  single  households  occur  again  among  the  Mangojos. 

Near  the  dwellings  stands  the  hut  with  sacred  vessels,  trophies,  and  the  like, 
where  the  priest  resides.  In  order  to  prevent  the  women  from  catching  sight  of 
the  sacred  things,  the  Mehinacus  on  the  Shingu  make  the  entrance  of  these  huts 
so  low  that  you  have  to  roll  in. 


§  25.  THE  PATAGONIANS.1  © 

Old  and  modem  races  of  the  South  American  plains— The  true  Patagonians — Bodily  characteristics — 
Ornament  and  clothing—  Weapons  ;  bow  and  bolas— Food— Cattle— Hunting— Huts  and  tents— Handi¬ 
crafts— Political  and  military  organisation. 

BEFORE  the  European  invasion,  South  America  to  the  south  of  the  tropic 
contained  a  population  in  many  respects  homogeneous.  It  occupied  the  entire 
region,  with  the  exception  of  the  mountainous  parts,  of  Paraguay  and  South 
Brazil,  and  extended  into  the  basins  of  the  Paraguay  and  the  Pilcomayo.  It  was 
so  thinly  scattered  that  in  1746  the  Jesuit  fathers  Strobl  and  Cardiel  travelled  for 
several  weeks  southward  from  the  Rio  Negro,  finding  practically  no  men.  The 
islanders  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  of  the  Chonos,  and  other  islands  on  the  south  coast, 
usually  called  for  short  the  Fuegians,  appeared  even  to  the  first  circumnavigators 
as  an  isolated  group  which,  however,  had  extended  itself  even  earlier  along  the 
south-west  coast  as  far  as  Chiloe.  But  the  remainder,  the  Patagonians  in  the 
wider  sense  of  the  term,  consist  of  two  stocks  differing  in  language  and  bodily 
make,  but  less  in  religion  and  customs  ;  of  the  true  Patagonians,  and  of  the 
Manzaneros,  an  offshoot  of  the  Araucanians  of  Chili,  whose  settlements  are  in  the 
direction  of  the  Andes. 

1  It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  the  Indians  themselves  know  nothing  of  the  term  Patagonian.  The 
Spaniards  called  them  Pat  agones  [say  “beetle-crushers”],  from  their  large  footprints.  Like  all  the  larger 
racial  groups,  they  have  no  collective  name  ;  but  the  names  Tehuelches  and  Tsonecas  refer  to  groups  of  great 
extent.  The  Patagonians  who  were  exhibited  some  years  ago  in  Europe  had  never  heard  of  the  former,  but 
knew  of  Tsonecas  and  Patagonians.  The  word  Tehuelches  means  south-east,  but  has  gradually  become  the 
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Bes.des  the  Tehuelche  tribes,  we  have  to  distinguish  among  the  nomad  tribes 
,,  TT'?™  the  Pan>Pas  various  gradations,  such  as  the  Pehuenches  (“  forest 
folk  ),  Puelches  (‘‘northern  folk ”),  and  otherf.  The  real  Patagonians,  with  the 
exception  of  the  kindred  non-riding  Indians  of  eastern  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  tribe 
of  the  Onas,  fall  into  two  great  stocks,  northern  and  southern.  They  speak  dialects 
of  the  same  language. 

But  those  of  the  ~  _ 


south  seem  on  the 
average  taller  and 
better  built,  also  more 
skilled  in  the  use  of 
the  bo/as;  bow  and 
arrow  are  there  un¬ 
known.  They  repre¬ 
sent  the  pure  type  of 
Indians,  who,  before 
the  introduction  of 
the  horse,  lived  by 
hunting,  fishing,  and 
ini  the  wild  fruits  of 
the  prairie.  To  this 

a  rule  mounted.  It 
w  as  among  the  south¬ 
ern  Tehuelches,  from 

t"  I’unta  Arenas,  that 

ti-ed  to  be  looked  for. 
From  the  Rio  Negro 
to  tlie  Chupat  we 
e.  une  across  a  group 
with  a  modified  dia¬ 
lect,  whose  head¬ 
quarters,  before  they 
began  to  be  forced 
ba.  kward,  was  about 


Salinas,  north  of  the  „  „  r  ..  „  .  .  ,  . ,  ir  „ 

_  Cadiceos  Indians  :  a  Cacique  wiih  his  son  and  two  wives,  (I-rorn 

Rio  .Negro.  Roving  belonging  to  Herr  R.  Rohde.  1 

!■>  they  sometimes  do 

IS  far  as  the  Santa  Cruz  river,  they  come  into  contact  with  the  soutl 
md  the  two  intermarry,  though  without  abandoning  their  dan.  To  the.- 
belong  also  the  Pehuenches  of  the  Andes  slopes.  A  third  group  is  fori 
riding  tribes  extending  beyond  the  tropic  to  the  Gran  Chaco.  Their 
i  ith  the  two  southern  groups  is  not  one  of  blood  for  the  most  part,  bi 
to  identity  in  the  appliances  of  culture;  it  was  Indians  of  another  stock,  r 
to  the  Guaramis,  who  first,  were  in  a  position  by  means  of  their  horse 
over  the  Pampas  as  mounted  nomads,  and  then  becoming  ever  more  i 


*  ~  shapcn,  but  it  would  seem  in  a 

' 1 Urande  in  different  fashion- 
•  Beard,  eyebrows,  eyelashes,  and 

far  ns  possible  all  hair  on  the  body,  are  plucked  out.  Tonsures  were  formerly 
iial,  while  the  women  dressed  their  hair  in  the  style  of  a  cock's  comb,  and 
nved  the  remainder  of  the  skull ;  the  hair  being  allowed  to  grow  freely  as  a 
;n  of  mourning  only.  Nowadays  the  men  set  great  store  by  tfieir  handsome 
isses  of  coarse  hair,  making  the  women  brush  it  out  daily  with  inrushes  made 
pig's  bristles  or  the  hair  of  the  ant-bear.  Both  sexes  are  tattooed— the  marks 
me  by  the  Abipones  being  a  cross  on  the  forehead  and  three  transverse  lines 
im  the  eye  to  the  ear.  This  is  effected  by  rubbing  ashes  or  a  blae  earth 
o  incisions  in  the  skin.  Formerly  girls  at  puberty  were  tattooed  on  face,  arms, 
d  breasts,  with  a  copiousness  proportioned  to  their  station  in  life  ;  but  at  pre 
it  among  the  Patagonians  the  fore-arm  only  is  tattooed.  Amopg  the  southerd 
bes  both  sexes  paint  the  face,  and  on  occasion  the  rest  of  tjie  body,  with 
:ase  and  red  ochre,  or  black  earth.  •  tV,  ■ 
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'The  men’s  clothing  has  in  the  last  century  adopted  much  from  Europe  ;  but 
under  all  circumstances  the  chiripa ,  a  kind  of  drawers  fastened  round  the  loins,  is 
.  worn.  The  Tehuelches  think  a  good  deal  about  propriety,  and  do  not  like  to  see 
even  little  children  go  naked  ;  nor  is  it  till  we  reach  the  Payaguas  of  Paraguay 
that  we  meet  with  offensive  nudity.  The  rest  of  the  wardrobe  is  represented  by 
a  cloak  of  guanaco-skin  or  horse-hide,  warm  and  roomy,  with  the  hairy  side  in, 
and  painted  red,  yellow,  blue,  black,  or  white  on  the  outside.  In  former  times  the 
body  was  covered  from  head  to  foot  by  two  cloths,  one  tied  over  the  left  shoulder 
as  underclothing,  the  other  knotted  round  the  neck  as  a  scarf.  Boots,  reaching  to 
above  the  knee,  are  made  of  tanned  horse-hide  or  from  the  skin  of  a  large  puma’s 
foot.  The  full  hair  is  commonly  held  together  by  a  coloured  net ;  but  a  hat  is 
readily  worn  when,  it  can  be  got. 

Women’s  dress  has;  remained  closer  to  the  old  fashion,  consisting  of  a  cloak, 
fastened  round  the  neck  with  a  silver  brooch  or  pin,  and  below  it  a  sack-like 
garment  hanging  from  the  shoulders  to  the  hips  ;  the  children  also  have  cloaks. 
The  habit  of  sticking  little  rods  or  tubes  of  stone,  bone,  or  brass  in  the  under-lip, 
and  of  immoderately  stretching  the  lobe  of  the  ear  by  means  of  thick  rolls  of  leaves, 
or  of  plugs,  was  usual  among  the  northern  Abipones  till  they  became  Christian. 

The  Patagonians  of  both  sexes  have  worn  silver  ornaments  ever  since  trade 
has  made  silver  accessible.  The  women  and  the  men  too  like  to  wear  large  square 
earrings  and  silver  necklaces  ;  and  generally  silver  ornaments  are  popular  wherever 
room  can  be  found  for  them.  For  this  purpose  the  Patagonians  work  up  silver 
dollars  very  cleverly,  though  their  tools,  which  were  formerly  of  stone  only,  are 
still  primitive. 

The  weapons  of  these  nomads  are  not  the  bow  and  arrows  which  elsewhere 
are  in  use  among  riding  and  pastoral  races,  but  the  javelin,  the  bolas,  and  the 
lasso,  from  which  the  bolas  seems  to  have  arisen.  This  weapon  in  its  old  form, 
which  may  still  be  found  in  use  among  Indians,  consisted  of  two  stone  balls, 
grooved  to  hold  the  leather  thongs  ;  the  modern  form  is  two  large  balls  and  one 
small,  with  no  groove,  but  sewn  up  in  the  leather.  In  throwing,  the  small  one  is 
held  in  the  hand.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  Guaranis  used  the  bolas,  which  arc 
found  buried  in  the  Campos  of  South  Brasil,  and  even  in  the  forest  regions  of  the 
Rio  Grande.  To  this  day  the  gauchos  or  pastoral  half-breeds  of  Argentina 
possess  such  mastery  over  the  lasso  that  they  prefer  it  to  firearms.  Small  bo/as 
are  used  for  birds,  larger  for  men  and  animals.  Bolas  perdidas  arc  balls  without 
thongs,  as  a  rule  roughly  wrought.  The  Araucanian  javelin  is  over  1 6  feet 
long,  and  very  light,  the  shaft  consisting  of  a  tali  bamboo-like  reed  growing  in  the 
Cordiilera,  called  c/msque  colon.  Tire  Abipones  wear  doublets  of  dccr-skin.  South 
of  the  Rio  Negro  bows  are  never  found,  .though  as  far  as  the  Guaranis  of  the 
Uruguay  river  it  was  the  chief  weapon.  But  prehistoric  arrow-heads  arc  found  in 
quantities  on  the  Pampas,  and  "prehistoric”  here  may  be  comparatively  recent. 
Bolas,  though  they  may  be  found  in  Rio  Grande  and  Uruguay,  and  seem  to  have 
been  carried  still  further  north  by  the  Campos  Indians,  must  not  be  confused  with 
stone  sinkers  for  nets  or  weights  for  digging-sticks,  which  are  especially  frequent 
in  Chili.  Similar  stones  were  also  used  in  a  game  like  bowls. 

Meat  is  the  chief  article  of  food,  horse-flesh  among  the  lVhucnches.  If 
Dobrizhoffcr  can  speak  of  Spaniards  in  the  River  Plate  country  who  had  never 
tasted  corn  in  their  lives,  how  much  more  natural  must  it  be  for  Indians  to  rely 
vol.  ii.  c; 
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incut  with  the  long  spear  and  bolts,  trained  leaders  and  subalterns,  and  a  certain 
degree  of  orderly  movement.  Formerly,  owing  to  weakness  or  want  of  cohesion 
among  the  settlers,  raids  used  to  be  practicable,  in  which  thousands  of  square 
miles  were  swept  clean  ;  but  since  the  advance  of  the  Argentine  frontier  towards 
the  south,  a  new  page  has  been  turned  over.  Of  late  there  has  been  a  cry  in 
favour  of  assigning  a  reservation  to  the  miserable  remains  of  the  Tehuelches, 
to  save  them  from  rapid  extermination  at  the  hands  of  marauding  whites.  The 
ceremonial  of  concluding  peace  between  kindred  tribes  of  the  northern 
Tehuelches  had  also  a  military  character.  Bunches  of  string,  recalling  the  quipus 
of  the  Peruvians,  coloured  red  when  intended  to  convey  the  threat  of  speedy 
vengeance,  announce  that  an  injured  tribe  demands  compensation  from  another. 
Individual  tribes  keep  their  territories  strictly  separate,  and  no,  stranger  may  set 
foot  in  the  district  of  another  tribe  without  permission.  Among  the  warriors, 
the  system  of  the  laka,  or  pair  of  brothers-in-arms  united  till  death,  has  grown 
up  somewhat  like  a  similar  custom  in  Fiji.  The  kin  system  with  exogamy, 
“  mother-right,”  or  female  supremacy,  seems  to  have  survived  only  as  traces. 


§  26.  THE  FUEGIANS 1 


The  South  American  Archipelago — Nature — Useful  plants 


-Food— Ca 


With  Darwin,  we  may  describe  Tierra  del  Fuego  as  “a  mountainous  land, 
partly  submerged  in  the  sea,  so  that  deep  inlets  and  bays  occupy  the  place  where 
valleys  should  exist.”  Cook  had  already  been  reminded  by  it  of  the  Norway 
fiords.  “  The  mountain  sides,”  adds  Darwin,  “  except  on  the  exposed  western 
coast,  are  covered  from  the  water’s  edge  upwards  by  one  great  forest.  The  trees 
reach  to  an  elevation  of  between  1000  and  I  500  feet,  and  are  succeeded  by  a 
band  of  peat  with  minute  alpine  plants  ;  and  this  again  is  succeeded  by  the  line 
of  perpetual  snow.”  The  peaty  ground  everywhere  appears,  even  in  fiat  places  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  counb'y  ;  but  the  mountainous  character  is  so  marked  that 
level  ground  seldom  occurs,  even  quite  near  the  shore.  It  is  difficult  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior  ;  the  isolated  Fuegian  families  keep  almost  entirely  to  the  coast, 
and  have  hardly  any  intercourse  with  each  other.  The  forest  consists  of  little 
besides  an  evergreen  beech  ( Fagus  betuloides )  with  small  leaves  of  “a  brownish-green 
colour,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow  ”  ;  giving  to  the  great  extent  of  forest  “  a  sombre, 
dull  appearance.”  Nor  is  it  often  enlivened  by  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  forest 
is  interrupted  not  by  rocks  and  glaciers  only,  but  also  by  natural  meadow-s, 
and  would  be  no  obstacle  to  cultivation  ;  indeed  the  grassy  clearings  have  been 
asserted  to  be  relics  of  Spanish  attempts  at  agriculture. 

The  climate,  south  of  about  latitude  50°,  is  abnormally  cold,  damp,  and 

1  The  names  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  Fuegian  are  explained  in  two  ways  :  either  from  the  fires  which,  owing 
to  the  cold,  the  people  always  carry  in  their  canoes,  or  from  the  fires  on  land.  When  Fitzroy  went  up  the 
Beagle  Channel,  the  natives  lighted  fires  everywhere,  either  to  draw  attention  to  themselves,  or  to  carry 
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bow-lcggedncss  ;  the  breast,  shoulders,  and  arms  arc  all  the  more  powerfully 
developed.  The  Yaghan  boats,  as  shown  on  p.  85,  are  made  of  birch-bark, 
carelessly  fastened  by  ropes  of  rush.  As  they  are  not  water-tight,  the  occupant 
has  to  be  always  baling.  At  evening  the  boat  is  hauled  ashore.  The  Chonos 
boat  again  is  rough.  A  plank  some  twenty  feet  long,  and  two  wide,  turned  up 
at  both  ends,  forms  the  floor,  four  others  of  somewhat  less  breadth  compose  the 
sides,  and  are  attached  to  each  other  by  strings  made  of  Campsidium  chilense. 
Caulking  is  performed  by  filling  the  scams  with  bark.  Two  paddles  with  broad 
blades  propel  the  always  leaky 
canoe  ;  a  young  woman  steers, 
an  old  one  bales.  A  clay  fire¬ 
place  amidships  is  hardly  ever 

The  weapons  are  largely  of 
a  sort  adapted  to  the  pursuit 
of  sea  -  lions  and  large  fish. 
The  harpoon-shaft  is  8  to  10 
feet  long,  of  beech  or  magnolia 
wood,  among  the  Chonos  also 
of  liboccdrus.  The  fore -part, 
which  is  thickest,  carries  a 
head  of  whale’s  bone,  attached 
to  which  is  a  line  1 2  fathoms 
in  length,  with  seals’  bones 
threaded  on  it.  The  fish-spear, 
about  1  o  feet  long,  made  of  the 
same  woods,  has  a  long  sharply- 
toothed  bone  for  its  head. 
Small  birds  are  killed  with  the 
sling  at  25  to  30  yards.  The 
round  stone  for  a  handle,  the  two  bound  with  a 
its  of  European  and  American  vessels  iron  knives 
Once  only  Coppinger  found  a  stone  axe,  and 
Iron  is  most  plentiful  among  the  Alikulufs. 
Bows,  arrows,  and  knives  are  still  the  weapons  of  the  Onas,  but  less  of  the 
Yaghans  and  Chonos.  Arrow-heads  are  now  made  mostly  from  bottle-glass, 
perhaps  got  by  barter  from  the  Patagonians.  The  Fuegian  arrow-heads  are 
set  firm  in  the  shaft;  not,  as  Lubbock  has  it,  loose  in  order  that  they  may  stay 
in  the  wound.  There  seems  to  be  no  distinction  between  arrows  for  hunting, 
and  for  war.  The  bow  is  of  magnolia  or  beech,  simply  bent  ;  the  string  obtained 
from  the  sea  -  lion.  Arrow  -  shafts  are  usually  of  the  Fuegian  berberis  or  the 
maytenus — the  name  of  which  means  “  arrow-shaft  ”  in  Yaghan — and  so  shaped 
that  the  stick,  when  smoothed,  is  somewhat  thicker  in  the  middle.  The  Alikulufs 
make  their  arrows  less  carefully  in  every  respect  ;  the  heads  are  smaller,  the 
shafts  rougher,  the  fastening  less  secure.  The  Onas  and  Alikulufs  both  use 
quivers  of  sealskin,  Oliver  van  Noort  speaks  of  a  weapon  like  the  bolas,  not 
mentioned  by  later  observers. 

Artistic  skill  is  at  a  very  low  level  here ;  it  has  not  got  much  beyond 


knife  has  a  shell  blade  and  a 
strip  of  hide.  But  since  the  vi 
and  axes  have  come  into  use. 
that  in  an  old  rubbish  -  heap. 
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the  manufacture  pf  plaited  baskets  and  shell -necklaces.  On  the  other  ha 
the  art  of  shaping  flint  into  arrow  and  spear  heads  by  flaking  it  with  noth 
better  than#.  bon£  tool  has  survived  in  Tierra  del  Fuego  after  it  has  elsewh 
mostly  become  extinct.  Pottery  and  the  art  of  working  in  iron  arc  unknm 
though  iron.  Mis,  long  been  in  demand.  Cylindrical  vessels  made  of  the  bark 
Dritnys  Winter*  (as  shown  in  the  next  cut),  serve  to  hold  water.  Defir 
conceptions  of  barter  prevail  among  the  Fuegians.  What  they  like  best 
iron,  red  cloth,  and  blue  beads :  blue  and  white  beads  have  recently  becomi 
favourite  medium  of  trade. 

The  main  source  of  the  Fuesdan’s  food  is  the  sea.  For  the  mainr  ™rt  , 
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hearted  manner  in  which  men  refused  food  to  their  hungry  wives,  fathers  to  their 
children.  Marriage  is  polygamous  when  possible.  The  numbers  of  the  men  must 
be  less  than  that  of  the- women.  The  latter  procure  a  great  part  of  the  food,  and 
get  less  of  it  than  the  men  ;  at  certain  times  women  may  only  eat  fish.  Marriage 
is  concluded  by  the  presentation  of  canoe,  harpoon,  and  lance  to  the  bridegroom 
by  the  bride,  while  he  gives  her  skins.  Both  retain  their  own  names. 

Families  exist  with  distinctive  names  and  definite  places  of  abode.  The 
greatest  number  of  Fuegians  that  Bove  saw  was  some  hundreds,  assembled  at  the 
mission  to  receive  food  and  clothing.  Otherwise  they  go  about  in  groups  never 
exceeding  twelve  persons  or.  so.  These  sleep  in  one  and  the  same  hut,  and  it  is 
probable  that  among  them  close  relations  prevail.  These  three  men,  five  women, 
and  four  children,  may  probably  represent  the  family.  It  is  only  among  the 
hunting  tribe,  the  Onas,  that  the  leadership  is  given  to  the  strongest.  The 
Yakomushes  of  the  Yaghans,  in  whom  Fitzroy  wrongly  saw  the  chiefs,  are  witch¬ 
doctors,  who,  in  spite  of  the  luxuriance  of  superstition,  get  more  contempt  than 
reverence. 

Hardly  any  race  has  been  so  much  under-estimated  as  the  Fuegians  in  respect 
of  intellectual  capacity.  Their  whole  life  is  so  wretched  that  it  would  seem 
useless  even  to  speak  of  any  spark  of  higher  intuition.  Yet  it  would  better 
correspond  with  the  facts  to  lay  special  emphasis  on  the  way  in  which,  in  spite  of 
all  this,- the  rites  of. the  dead  are  here  as  faithfully  observed  and  as  thoroughly 
performed  as  among  opulent  nations.  The  souls  of  the  departed  wander  in  the 
torests  :  the  scream ,  of  a  bird,  a  cracking  glacier,  every  noise  that  cannot  be 
explained  is  a  ghost  calling.  It  is  hard  to  decide  how  far  their  thought  passes 
beyond  this  to  busy  itself  with  a  deity  and  a  future  life.  They  are  said  to 
possess  no  idols,  amulets,  or  such-like  things,  but  they  distinguish  between  good 
and  bad  spirits.  The  Yaghans  have  an  evil  spirit  who  afflicts  them  with  rain, 
snow,  and  storm.  Many  customs  point  to  the  fear  of  punishment  by  higher 
powers  ;  for  instance,  various  rules  concerning  food  and  abstinence.  They  have 
a  curious  dread  of  whirlpools. 


§  27.  THE  INDIANS  OF  NORTH-WEST  AMERICA 

General  subject — Habitations — Dress  and  ornament ;  the  lip-plug.:  tattooing;  masks— Weapons— Hunting, 
canoes  and  wigwams — Trade;  iisherics  ;  agriculture;  cookery — Decorative  art. 

The  races  occupying  the  district  which  stretches  from  the  most  southerly  outliers 
of  the  Eskimo  to  California,  and  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  north-west 
ranges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  form  a  special  branch  of  the  great  American 
family.  While  agreeing  with  the  rest  of  it  in  their  main  features,  they  part  from 
it  as  regards  certain  details  of  their  mode  of  life  in  a  direction  which  points  to  a 
nearer  affinity  with  the  Arctic  and  Polynesian  races.  They  have  always  been 
exposed  to  foreign  influence,  even  before  the  visits  of  the  Spanish,  the  English, 
and  the  Russians,  not  to  mention  Hawaiian  ships’  crews  and  French  Canadians, 
each  of  whom  have  affected  the  conditions  until  we  find  in  British  Columbia  whole 
tribes  of  hybrids  speaking  a  Lingua  franca,  compounded  ol  Chinook.  English, 
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ich.  It  is  just  these  external  circumstances  that  have 
st  America  into  a  group  distinguished  from  the  main 
Indians  by  the  name  Nootka-Colummans. 
the  dceply-cleft  coast  from  Mount  St.  Elias  to 
California.  This  border  territory  is  no  less  favoured 
by  climate  than  the  coasts  of  Norway,  and  its  enor¬ 
mous  wealth  of  fish  allows  its  inhabitants  to  enjoy 
a  pampered  existence,  which  has  perhaps  con¬ 
tributed  to  make  their  arts  flourish.  None  of  the 
tribes  extend  eastwards  over  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
nor  do  the  Indians  of  the  interior  interfere  with 
them.  For  this  reason  the  North-Western  Americans 
display,  in  outward  appearance  as  well  as  in  char¬ 
acter,  many  points  of  difference  from  their  inland 
kindred  ;  their  noses  are  flatter,  their  lips  thicker, 
their  faces  broader,  their  chins  better  developed. 
Their  skulls  are  by  no  means  uniform,  but  the  per¬ 
centages  of  long  and  short  heads  show  little  varia¬ 
tion  in  individual  tribes.  The  number  and  variety 
of  languages  is  all  the  more  noticeable.  The  most 
northern  tribe  is  considered  to  be  the  Thlinkeets 
or  Koloshes  on  the  coast  of  Alaska — tall,  brown, 
talented  people.  Nearly  akin  are  the  Haidas  of 
Queen  Charlotte  Island  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
archipelago.  Further  south  we  find  the  Tsimshians 
on  the  Ross  and  Skeena  Rivers,  the  Kwakiotls  on 
the  Gardner  Canal,  the  Chinooks  on  the  Columbia, 
the  Nootkas  or  Wakashans  on  the  west  coast  of 
Vancouver’s  Island,  and  numerous  others.  Most 
of  these  linguistically  connected  groups  break  up 
again  into  smaller  tribes  with  dialects  of  their  own  ; 
but  their  ethnological  identity  is  in  unmistakable 
contrast  to  any  subdivision  of  this  kind.  .  We  pro¬ 
pose  here  to  consider  the  external  side  of  their  life 
and  their  artistic  production  ;  in  the  domain  of 
social  life  and  religion  they  can  be  comprised  with 
the  other  Americans. 


Bows  and  arrows^of  the  Ncnth-West  Both  sexes  wear  a  smock  or  cloak,  adorned 

Museum.)  above  with  a  narrow  strip  of  fur,  below  with  fringes 

or  tassels.  The  material  is  supplied  by  the  bark 
of  a  useful  conifer,  the  “  red  cedar  ”  {Juniperus  virginiana)  or  by  that  of  a  birch. 
The  cloak  passes  under  the  left  arm  and  over  the  right  shoulder,  where  it  is 
fastened  with  two  strings.  It  hangs  to  the  knee,  the  right  side  often  being  open, 
or  with  the  edges  merely  in  contact,  and  is  kept  together  by  a  belt  of  coarse  plait 
or  woollen  cloth.  Over  it  is  worn  a  poncho,  formerly  woven-  from  wild  goats’  or 
dogs’  hair,  edged  with  a  fringe,  and  covering  the  arms  to  the  elbows  and  the  body 
to  the  waist  ;  now  a  blanket  is  more  usual,  and  of  these  some  chiefs  have  a  store 
amounting  to  thousands.  The  loose  garment  of  bear,  wolfj  or  sea-otter  skin, 
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n  plug  in  the  lower  lip  is  also  usual.  It  used  to  be  made  of  wood,  as  large  as 
a  dessert-spoon,  broad  and  flat  ;  but  now,  except  in  old  women,  it  is  a  mere 
peg  of  silver.  This  is  obviously  a  gift  from  the  Eskimo  ;  among  the  Thlinkeets 
this  peg,  furnished  with  a  button,  just  as  among  the  Eskimo  of  King  William 
Sound,  is  merely  pressed  against  the  gum  of  free-born  girls  when  they  attain  the 
age  of  puberty.  Among  the  Haidas  it  was  once  larger  and  more  general, 
commonly  made  of  wood,  and  seems  to  have  been  worn  by  all  women  ;  now  most 
of  them  have  given  up  even  the  silver  tube.  The  southern  tribes  do  not  have  the 
lip-plug  ;  it  only  extends  to  Millbank  Sound.  Women  too  are  perhaps  subjected 
more  often  than  men  to  the  deformation  of  the  skull  immediately  after  birth,  by 
which  it  is  made  to  take  in  some  cases  a  flat,  in  others  a  conical  or  sugar-loaf 
shape.  It  is  universal  among  the  Chinooks,  frequent  among  the  Nootkas,  rare 
among  the  Haidas  ;  thus  decreasing  from  south  to  north.  Some  tribes,  like 
the  Ahts,  have  given  it  up  since  they  have  been  in  contact  with  white  men. 

The  weapons  of  the  north-western  Indians  used  to  be  bows  and  arrows  in  the 
first  place,  then  slings',  pikes,  one  to  five  yards  in  length,  short  bone  clubs,  like 
the  New  Zealand  mere,  and  a  small  axe,  similar  to  the  tomahawk.  The  pikes 
usually  had  a  long  bone  point  ;  the  arrows,  bone  heads  with  barbs  ;  but  even  in 
Cook’s  time  the  Thlinkeets  had  procured  iron  knives  either  from  the  south  or 
from  the  Asiatic  coasts,  and  in  some  isolated  cases  had  made  iron  arrow-heads. 
Russian  and  English  firearms — the  Americans  forbid  the  export  to  these  parts  of 
breech-loaders — are  found  in  almost  every  hut.  The  axe  called  taavish  or 
fsuskiah  is  made  from  a  stone  8  to  I  o  inches  in  length,  pointed  at  one  end  and 
having  the  other  let  into  a  wooden  handle,  fashioned  like  a  man’s  head  and  neck, 
the  stone  forming  a  monstrous  tongue  in  the  mouth  ;  it  is  adorned  with  human 
hair.  The  considerable  number  of  hand-weapons  seems  to  show  that  fighting  was 
often  a  hand-to-hand  affair ;  each  man  carries  a  dagger.  The  Thlinkeets  are 
reported  to  delight  in  battle  and  single  combat,  but  the  Haidas  to  be  rather 
disposed  towards  warfare  by  stratagem.  The  dwellers  on  the  Columbia  river 
have  a  sword-shaped  club  nearly  a  yard  long.  The  Nootka  bow  was  carefully 
made  from  the  wood  of  the  yew  or  the  crab-apple  ;  it  is  over  a  yard  long,  and 
prettily  recurved  at  both  ends  outside  the  attachment  of  the  string.  Among  the 
Chinooks  it  is  bound  with  sinew  to  increase  the  elasticity,  and  broadens  towards 
the  end  like  that  of  the  Arabic  races.  The  arrows  are  over  a  yard  long,  furnished 
with  serrated  heads  of  bone  or  stone,  while  the  shaft  as  a  rule  consists  of  a  short 
piece' of  heavy  and  a  long  piece  of  light  wood.  Among  the  civilized  Nootkas 
bows  and  arrows  have  quite  disappeared  for  forty  years  past.  Now  they  are  seen 
only  in  the  hands  of  children. 

Defensive  arms  are  rarer  in  the  south  than  in  the  north.  In  Nootka,  Cook 
observed  only  one  cloak  of  tanned  buffalo  or  elk  hide  with  leather  lining,  covering 
the  throat  in  front  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  ground  behind.  At  times  they 
were  prettily  painted  in  sections.  They  were  thick  and  strong  enough  to  keep 
off  spears  like  a  mail-shirt.  In  those  days  another  kind  of  leathern  cloak  was 
worn,  trimmed  in  perfectly  straight  lines  with  deer’s  feet,  each  hanging  by  a  thong 
sewn  all  over  with  quills.  Once  at  a  feast,  Cook  saw  the  presiding  official  in  a 
cloak  of  this  kind,  with  a  mask  over  his  face  and  brandishing  a  rattle.  The 
Chinooks  had  arrow-proof  gorgets  of  leather,  and  cuirasses  made  of  staves  laid  side 
by  side,  as  well  as  helmets  of  birch-bark ;  according  to  Ross,  also  circular 


shields  of  elk-hide.  The  Thlifi 
respect ;  like  the  arctic  races  of 
helmets  of  carved  wood  with 
frightful  face  for  the  visor.  Dai 
helmets  with  masks  also  occur  ;  l 
these  and  the  suits  of  armc 
cannot  compare  with  those  of  th 
northern  neighbours  for  perfect] 


Where  the  roaming  life  of  i 
hunter  and  the  fisher  prevails,  1 
dwellings  are  only  tempore 
shelters  of  poles  and  bark  mats 
up  near  the  hunting  and,  fishi 
grounds.  In  that  case,  a  distil 
tion  is  made  between  summer  a 
winter  residences,  as  in  the  inter 
of  North  America,  the  former  be 
frequently  on  small  islands.  Besii 
these,  nearly  all  have  permani 
houses  on  the  shore  of  the  sea 
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families  and'  for  store-rooms  often  consist  only  of  bits  of  planking  projecting  from 
the  wall  to  the  middle  of  the  house.  In  the  centre  of  the  floor  a  square  fireplace 
is  left,  which  in  Haida  houses  is  sunk.  Over  this  is  raised  on  poles  a  frame  for 
smoking  fish,  drying  clothes,  etc.  As  the  fire  is  kept  uninterruptedly  alight  with 
dead  wood,  or  at  most  with  fallen  stems,  the  atmosphere  is  bad,  and  causes 
frequent  disorders  of  the  eyes.  Art  is  represented  by  carved 
totem-pillars  between  and  in  front  of  the  houses,  fantastic  carv¬ 
ings  on  the  inner  walls,  Shamans’  graves  gay  with  many  colours. 
Cook  describes  a  village  which  he  saw  on  Nootka  Sound  as 
standing  on  rising  ground  which  sloped  steeply  up  from  the 

shore  to  the  edge  of  the  forest  ;  the  houses  placed  in  three 

ascending  rows,  one  behind  the  other,  the  larger  in  front,  the 
smaller  in  rear,  and,  in  addition,  a  few  scattered  dwellings  stood 
at  both  ends  of  the  village.  Between  the  houses  in  a  row 
narrow  alleys  rQi  uphill  at  unequal  distances ;  the  streets 

between  the  rows  were  wider.  The  houses  themselves  are 

irregularly  built,  so  that  blocks  of  buildings,  cut  off  on  both 
sides  by  footpaths,  may  consist  either  of  one  or  of  more  houses  ; 
partitions  are  not  seen  either  from  without  or  from  within. 
They  are  built  of  long  broad  planks,  placed  edgewise  one  above 
the  other,  and  tied  here  and  there  with  bands  of  pine-bark.  On 
the  outside,  poles  or  thin  posts  stand  at  some  distance  apart,  to 
which  the  planks  are  likewise  attached  ;  inside  are  stouter  poles 
or  slanting  shores.  The  front  wall  of  the  house  is  about  6  ft. 
high,  the  back  a  little  higher,  so  the  roof  planks  get  a  certain 
amount  of  tilt  from  back  to  front.  They  are  not  fastened,  as 
the  natives  like  to  draw  them  to  in  wet  weather,  and  push  them 
apart  in  fine.  Entrance  and  egress  are  obtained  through  some 
hole  that  has  arisen  through  the  accident  of  a  plank  being  too 
short,  or  of  the  planks  not  meeting  at  some  point.  Irregular 
holes  or  windows  are  also  cut  in  the  planks,  with  mats  hung 
over  them  to  keep  the  rain  out.  In  the  southern  parts  of  the 
Haida  country,  houses  are  found  raised  on  piles  to  a  height  of 
25  or  30  ft.  from  the  ground.  Vancouver  saw  one  70  ft.  long, 
30  wide,  divided  into  three  compartments,  each  of  which  had 
its  separate  access  by  means  of  a  notched  tree-stem.  Among 
erica  (Frani-fort  Nootkas  and  Haidas  the  exterior  of  the  houses  is  painted 

Museum.)  '  with  fantastic  figures  of  men  and  animals.  Carved  posts  60  ft. 

high,  the  top  of  which  forms  a  totem-image,  stand  as  heraldic 
signs  in  front.  The  entrance  sometimes  takes  the  form  of  a  pair  of  monstrous 
jaws.  The  filthiness  of  the  habitations  is  truly  Hyperborean  ;  the  inhabitants 
attend  not  only  to  the  smoking  but  to  the  cleaning  of  the  fish  within  doors,  and 
leave  the  entrails  to  lie  on  the  floor.  These  dwellings,  says  Cook,  are  perfect 
pig-sties  in  the  fishing  season. 

The  household  furniture  consists  of  a  quantity  of  chests  and  boxes  of  all  sizes, 
piled  up  against  the  walls.  In  them  is  kept  the  entire  provision  of  clothes,  furs, 
masks,  and  rubbish  of  all  sorts.  They  are  often  painted  black,  and  inlaid  with 
all  sorts  of  teeth,  or  decorated  with  a  carved  border  and  representations  of  beasts 
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wealth  in  two  articles  much  in  demand — otter  skins  and  carvings  in  a  fine  soft 
black  slate.  The  Queen  Charlotte’s  Islanders  in  quite  early  times  cultivated  the 
potato  enough  to  be  able  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  to  the  tribes  on  the  mainland. 
Otter  skins  used  to  sen  e  as  a  medium  for  barter  ;  now  it  is  blankets  and  plates  of 
copper  from  Alaska.  Doiialhtm- shells  also  used  to  be  a  popular  currency ;  and 
slaves,  not  captured  in  war  but  obtained  from  neighbouring  tribes  in  the  way  of 
trade,  were  a  favourite  commodity.  Square  plates  of  copper,  thickened  at  the 
edges,  and  having  incised  ornaments,  called  Tlakwa,  form  the  principal  treasure 
of  the  Kwakiutls  on  Bute  Inlet. 

The  north-western  tribes  lived  principally  by  fishery.  No  doubt  the  Thlin- 
kects  (all  except  the  Yakatats)  and  the  Chinooks  had  an  insuperable  half-religious 
awe  of  the  greatest  of  sea-beasts,  the  whale  ;  although  to  tlje  Nootkas  whaling 
was  the  most  popular  form  of  sport,  and  reserved  for  their  best  men.  Still  there 
are  plenty  of  other  animals  in  the  sea.  From  the  vegetable  kingdom  they  take 
nothing  but  a  few  roots,  grasses,  and  berries,  as  summer  delicacies.  The  catching 
of  fish  is  the  men’s  job,  the  preparing  and  curing,  the  women’s.  Their  implements 
are  varied,  numerous,  and  good.  Besides  nets,  hooks  composed  of  wood  and 
bone,  harpoons,  and  spears  for  throwing,  they  have  a  paddle-shaped  instrument 
20  ft.  long,  4  to  6  in.  broad,  and  J  in.  thick.  Both  edges  for  trvo-thirds  of 
their  length  are  toothed  with  sharp  bones,  projecting  2  inches.  With  this,  they 
strike  into  the  schools  of  herring,  sardines,  and  other  small  fish,  which  remain 
sticking  on  or  between  the  teeth.  The  lines  are  made  of  bast,  sea-weed,  and 
sinew  ;  the  nets  of  nettle-fibre,  and  on  the  Fraser  river  of  wild  flax.  Sea-lions 
are  usually  shot  with  arrows.  The  fish,  after  drying  and  smoking,  are  packed  in 
bales  with  mats,  for  storage.  The  Nootkas  stick  herring-roe  round  small  twigs  of 
the  Canadian  pine  ;  then  this  sort  of  caviar  is  kept  in  mats,  where  it  undergoes 
fermentation.  For  boiling  out  the  oil,  especially  from  a  kind  of  smelt,  the 
Thlinkeets  use  canoes  half  sunk  in  the  sand,  in  which  water  is  heated  by  means 
of  hot  stones. 

Food  was  formerly  dressed  by  heating  with  these  hot  stones  either  in  wooden 
vessels  or  holes  in  the  ground,  or  by  being  steamed  over  hot  stones,  sprinkled  with 
water,  and  tightly  wrapped  in  mats.  Now,  iron  pots  are  in  common  use,  and 
consequently  boiling  over  the  fire.  Small  fish  and  shell-fish  are  stewed  ;  fish-roe, 
and  under  some  circumstances  marine  animals  of  various  kinds,  are  eaten  raw. 
Whales’  and  seals’  fat  is  eaten  with  relish,  especially  when  a  little  high.  Some 
roots  are  chewed  by  the  women  before  being  dressed.  Fire  is  produced  by 
whirling  a  stick  of  cedar  in  a  socket  of  softer  wood.  Tobacco  is  smoked  through 
curiously  carved  pipes  ;  but  other  narcotic  herbs — among  the  Haidas  a  kind  of 
poppy,  among  the  Chinooks  the  bear-berry — were  used  even  earlier  for  this 
purpose.  Chewing  the  wood  of  the  sugar-pine  is  universally  regarded  as  a 
pleasant  pastime. 

Originally  no  attention  was  paid  to  agriculture,  and  even  now  it  is  generally 
inconsiderable.  There  is  usually  a  potato-patch  contiguous  to  a  Haida’s  house. 

A  truly  luxuriant  ornamentation  surrounds  everything  which  proceeds  from 
the  artistic  and  industrious  hands  of  these  people.  The  industry  which  can 
achieve  such  important  results  with  so  inadequate  tools  is  indeed  admirable.  By 
the  wretched  light  of  their  oil-lamps  the  Thlinkeet  women  stitch  elegant  mocassins 
with  sinews,  manufacture  durable  nets  from  string,  weave  baskets  and  plait 
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patterns  ;  but  fidelity  to  nature  is  certainly  no  stranger  to  these  people  as  they 
are  of  themselves.  The  copies  of  animals  are  far  more  accurately  executed  In  the 
northern  masks  than  in  the  southern.  The  first  visitors  to  Queen  Charlotte’s 
Island  got  the  impression  as  of  a  primitive  Nineveh  or  Babylon.  Thanks  to 
Adolf  Bastian  the  finest  collection  of  North-West  American  ethnological  objects 
is  at  Berlin. 

The  abundance  and  tendency  of  the  ornament  seems  an  echo  of  Polynesia, 
particularly  New  Zealand.  Whether  we  are  here  in  presence  of  the  result  of 
an  ancient  connection  between  geographically  opposite  portions  of  the  Pacific 
population,  or  whether  like  causes  have  produced  like  effects,  the  phenomenon 
remains  highly  interesting. 

If  we  look  for  models,  the  overcharged  and  tormented  ornament  of  the  stone 
pipes  and  the  painted  idols  may  find  its  prototype  at  no  impracticable  distance  in 
Mexico  and  Central  America  ;  nor  are  the  stages  by  which  one  passed  into  the 
other  far  to  seek.  But  one  is  struck  by  the  occurrence  of  genuine  bone  mallets 
with  the  handle  in  the  shape  of  a  bird’s  head,  agreeing  perfectly  in  form  with 
those  of  New  Zealand,  the  ornamented  handles  of  which,  even  tholigh  the  theme 
may  be  varied,  further  confirms  this  correspondence.  Another  striking  feature  is 
the  habit  of  inserting  pieces  of  mother-of-pearl  as  eyes  in  grotesque  figures  of 
wood  or  bone  ;  they  are  not  set  in  such  an  artificially  annular  shape  as  with  the 
Maoris,  but  with  their  ground  have  a  very  similar  effect.  Other  evidence  may  be 
seen  in  the  occurrence  of  carved  wooden  vessels  in  animal  shape,  especially  those 
of  birds  and  tortoises,  gaily  painted.  The  most,  ndticeable  detail  is  the  eye,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  ubiquitous.  On  robes  antPiv^apons,  on  utensils,  and  in  the 
ornament  of  huts,  it  gazes  at  us  in  its  typically  distorted  form,  looking  as  though 
a  certain  awe  prohibited  too  faithful  imitation.  Here,  as  well  as  among  Peruvians 
and  Polynesians,  the  belief  in  the  evil  eye,  common  to  all  mankind,  seeks  to  find 
a  protection  in  the  representation  of  the  eye.  The  absence  of  pottery  is  also 
notable,  especially  for  America. 


§  28.  THE  ESKIMO 

Nature  of  the  arctic  islands ;  life  in  the  ice — Uncertainty  of  limits— Means  of  livelihood — Psychological  influ- 

Language — Character  and  mental  dispositions— Family  and  tribe— Dress  and  ornament — Tattooing — 
Weapons;  missiles — Walrus  and  seal  hunting — Diet — Trade — Dogs  and  sledges-r- Women’s  and  men’s 

A  GROUP  of  races,  having  affinities  physically  with  those  of  North-Eastern  Asia, 
linguistically  with  the  Indians,  ethnographically  with  North-West  America,  are 
found  on  the  north  coast  of  America,  from  the  point  where  the  60th  parallel  of 
north  latitude  meets  the  west  coast  by  Mount  St.  Elias,  to  that  where  the  50th 
crosses  that  o&Labrador  over  against  Newfoundland.  So  far  as  the  islands  lying 
off  this  coast,  particularly  Greenland,  are  inhabited,  they  contain  the  same  popula¬ 
tion  ;  which,  in  spite  of  .its  wide  dispersion,  shSws  itself  to  be  one  and  the  same 
race,  held  together  by  the  bond  of  a  modeQif  life  adapted  to  the  severe  climate, 
and  its  dependence  on  the  pursuit  of  sea-mammals  and  fish.  The  unique  position 
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of  its  abode  marks  it  as  the  true  polar  race  of  the  earth.  Coasts  and  islands 
such  as  are  uninhabited  in  Northern  Asia  and  Europe,  are  in  North  America  the 
seat  of  this  border  people.  On  the  Chukchi  Peninsula,  where  we  first  come 
across,  the  Eskimo,  we  also  meet  with  those  permanent  coast-villages,  pushed 
forward  as  near  as  possible  to  the  sea,  which  extend  to  East  Greenland. 

Dependence  on  the  animal  life  of  the  sea  is  the  fundamental  law  governing 
the  distribution  of  “  nearctic  ”  man.  It  is  a 
meagre,  easily  shaken,  hazardous  existence.  He 
is  not  surrounded,  like  the  Polynesian,  by  water, 
but  by  ice  ;  if  it  advances,  it  cuts  him  off  from 
his  sources  of  supply.  Between  sea-ice  and  land- 
ice  the  basis  of  his  'life  is  tightly  straitened.  The 
hunter  who  ventures  out  too  far  on  the  ice-fields 
is  driven  away  and  lost ;  only  rarely,  when  the 
ice  is  set  in  movement,  does  his  race  with  death 
end  fortunately.  Deaths  by  misadventure  hold 
a  prominent  .place  in  the  bills  of  mortality  of  the 
far  north ;  eleven  per  cent  of  the  deaths  in 
Greenland  are  violent.  Perhaps  as  the  total 
numbers  decrease,  these  losses  get  to  be  more 
felt  than  formerly  ;  for  here  and  there  we  find  a 
tendency  to  give  up  seal  and  walrus-hunting  for 
coast  and  river  fishery.  That  is  a  retreat,  a 
surrender  of  the  battle  with  bracing  forces,  a  contraction  of  the  field  of  vision. 
But  the  large  sea-mammals  are  ever  diminishing  ;  the  competition  of  white  men, 
who  carry  on  their  whale  and  seal-fisheries  as  a  great  industry  by  the  aid  of 
larger  vessels  and  better  weapons,  has  paralysed  the  bold  and  cunning  hunter 
of  the  ice-regions,  and  substituted  want  for  plenty — another  blessing  of  civiliza- 


An  existence  of  this  kind  demands  an  enormous  amount  of  time,  force,  and 
life.  Think  only  of  the  process  of  melting  ice  or  snow  in  a  stone  kettle  with  a 
train-oil  lamp.  “  A  whole  year  under  this  zone  means  little  more  than  a  month  in 
ours,”  says  Ross.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  severe  climate  has  a  directly 
destructive  effect ;  death  by  cold  and  hunger  has  often  enough  been  recorded  here. 
Since  the  dwelling-places  of  the  absolutely  small  number  of  human  beings  in 
these  regions  must  be  limited,  this  struggle  against  adverse  conditions  of  life  leaves 
clear  traces  in  their  extension  ;  advance  is  followed  by  repulse,  and  every  with¬ 
drawal  means  at  the  same  time  a  retreat  of  the  frontier  of  mankind.  The 
extreme  limits  of  the  Eskimo  were  in  the  time  of  Lane  and  Hayes  still  ncar 
Foulke  Bay.  In  1872  Bryan  found  numerous  remains  of  Eskimo  huts  on  Offlay 
Island  off  the  mouth  of  Petermann  Fjord  ;  and  the  Grecly  expedition  were  able 
to  establish  a  whole  series  of  points  as  former  places  of  residence.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Eskimo  of  North  Devon  or  of  the  Princess  Royal  Islands  did  not 
deliberate  long  before  pursuing  the  reindeer  and  the  wolves  aild  foxes  that 
followed  them  in  their  northward  journey  along  the  cast  coast  of  Grinnell  Land 
to  the  furthest  limit  of  their  distribution,  and  staying  there  ns  long  as  sealing  and 
hunting  could  support  existence.  The  difference  of  length  between  the  polar 
night,  which  in  latitude  82'  lasts  for  137  days,  and  that  prevailing  in  the-  almost 
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permanently  inhabited  settlements  of  Itah,  five  degrees  further  south,  affected 
them  mentally  not  at  all  ;  materially,  as  may  be  supposed,  through  the  greater 
consumption  of  train-oil.  Probably  such  overflows  of  small  waves  of  arctic  man¬ 
kind  have  often  taken  place.  Even  further  south  life  undoubtedly  rests  on  a 
tottering  basis  ;  in  the  Parry  Archipelago,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  latitude  70", 
there  arc  pooler  districts  than  the  average  of  Grinnell  Land.  But  to  the  south, 
the  settlements  lie  thicker,  especially  where  a  yearly  recurring  migration  between 
the  mainland  and  the  adjacent  islands  doubles,  as  it  were,  the  sources  of  supply  ; 


or  on  the  shores  of  straits  where  the  frequent  clearing  away  of  the  ice  by  powerful 
tidal  currents  offers  more  favourable  conditions  of  existence  to  seals  and  walruses. 
Such  dense  juxtaposition,  however,  as  is  found  in  Prince  of  Wales  Straits,  does 
not  recur  north  of  750. 

The  available  land  in  general  decreases  pole-wards.  The  soil,  covered  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  with  snow  or  ice,  is  of  little  value  ;  in  Greenland  perpetual 
ice  covers  all  save  some  narrow  patches  on  the  coast.  The  scanty  plant-life 
cannot  produce  much  mould.  Some  berries  and  herbs  are  eaten  ;  according  to 
Kjellmann  the  Namollos  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kolyuchin  Bay  'use  twenty 
different  plants  for  food.  Provisions  of  berries  and  of  the  reindeer  moss,  rich  in 
starch,  are  stored  up  for  the  winter.  Other  plants  are  made  to  undergo  a  process 
of  fermentation,  like  sauerkraut ,  others  are  boiled  with  seal-bacon.  For  firing, 
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woody  stems  and  roots  are  used.  But  the  diet  is  mainly  animal.  All  the  operations 
of  the  Eskimo  are  dependent  on  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  Seal  and  the 
walrus.  When  the  winter  comes,  and  the  Eskimo  moves  into  his  snow-hut,  the 
scaling-  is  nearly  at  an  end,  and  fish  takes  the  place  of  meat  in  his  food.  Hard 
times  come  with  the  cold  weather.  In  the  spring,  dearth  of  food  is  less  frequent; 
and  at  that  time  copious  takes  of  seals  and  fish  are  occasionally  made.  Then  they 
take  to  the  tents.  Summer  and  autumn,  however,  are  the  real  sealing  time,  also 
the  time  for  berries  ;  then  gluttony  prevails.  Then  they  return  to  their  houses,  and 
this  is,  in  Greenland,  the  time  of  the  highest  mortality.  How  to  pass  the  winter 
without  risk  from  cold  or  hunger  is  the  great  economical  problem,  which  the 
utmost  efforts  are  not  always  able  to  solve.  It  is  not  in  these  purely  material 
conditions,  not  in  peculiar  features  like  sledges,  skin-boats,  snow-shoes,  train-oil 
lamps,  that  we  shall  meet  with  the  profoundest  working  of  natural  causes  ;  these 
lie  in  limitation  of  space  and  time,  and  in  mental  and  moral  influence.  Even  if 
we  may  not  feel  inclined  to  gauge  the  effects  of  an  increasing  approximation  of 
seasons  of  greater  warmth  and  more  light  by  the  finer  sensibilities  of  civilized 
man,  it  is  certain  that  even  an  Eskimo’s  soul  is  not  insensible.  The  nomad  of 
the  tundras  and  forests  of  northern  Asia  comes  back  from  the  Arctic  Circle  as  the 
sun  begins  to  get  low  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  arctic  races  of  America  have  a 
long  sunless  period  to  live  through. 

At  the  opposite  ends  of  America,  peculiar  branches  of  the  American  race 
have  developed.  Pushed  to  the  verge  of  the  inhabited  earth,  Eskimo  and 
Fuegian  alike  wage  a  hard  struggle,  which  has  called  into  existence  kindred 
traits  ;  and  if,  nevertheless,  the  Eskimo  is  sharply  distinguished  from  the 
neighbouring  Indians  who  live  under  similar  conditions,  causes  other  than  soil 
and  climate  must  be  in  operation.  After  an  American  population  was  already 
fully  developed  in  more  southerly  regions,  the  north  got  peopled,  not  merely  by  the 
advance  of  the  Indian  tribes.  A  later  and  special  immigration  from  the  border¬ 
lands  of  Asia  and  America  must  have  exercised  an  influence  there.  Mongoloid 
features  are  so  recognisable  in  the  character  and  bodily  conformation  of  the 
Eskimo,  that  attempts  have  even  been  made  to  separate  him  entirely  from  the 

Indian  ethnologically.  Eskimo,  too,  are  settled  on  the  northern  coasts  of  Asia, 

while  they  first  appeared  in  Greenland  possibly  within  the  historical  era,  and 
there  is  much  in  their  stock .  of  culture  to  induce  a  comparison  of  them  with  the 
Asiatic  Hyperboreans,  nay,  even  to  remind  us  of  the  European.  Nevertheless, 
we  connect  them  here  with  the  Indians,  as  it  seems  too  hazardous  to  rank  them 
with  the  true  Mongoloids.  But  North-East  Asia  is  unquestionably  a  region  of 
transition  which  finds  its  continuation  in  northern  America. 

The  bodily  frame  of  the  Eskimo  shows  but  little  variation  in  different 

districts.  His  skull  is  long  and  high.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Chukchi 

head  is  short,  the  northern  Indian  of  not  more  than  average  length.  The  facial 
expression  is  determined  by  a  strong  development  of  the  jaws  and  maxillary 
muscles,  and  a  considerable  distance  between  the  inner  angles  of  the  eyes,  as  well 
as  between  the  eyebrows  and  the  apertures  of'  the  lids,  also  by  pretty  well-marked 
prognathism.  The  slit  eyes  and  the  position  of  the  cheek-bones  are  Mongoloid. 
The  true  Eskimo  have  black  hair,  dark  eyes,  and  reddish  or  yellowish  brown 
skin.  If  here  and  there,  especially  in  Greenland,  traces  of  a  fair  type  appear, 
they  doubtless  proceed  from  a  crossing  with  ancient  Norse  or  modern  Danish 
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Life  in  the  family  and  the  community  also  presents  a  combination  of  features 
found  among  American  Indians  and  the  arctic  races  of  Asia.  Traces  of 
matriarchy  arc  almost  wholly  lacking,  and  in  general  the  position  of  women  is 
not  favourable.  At  the  same  time  polygamy  rarely  occurs,  so  that  it  is  sometimes 
possible  for  the  wife  to  acquire  supremacy  in  the  house.  The  marriage  ceremony 
retains  only  the  form  of  capture.  Great  regard  is  paid  to  the  ties  of  kindred  ; 
but  childless  widows  arc  entrusted  to  the  generosity  of  those  to  whom  the 
husband’s  property  passes.  In  Greenland  the  eldest  son  inherits  the  tent  and 
umiak ,  or  women’s  boat,  equivalent  to  house  and  premises,  and  has  to  maintain 
his  mother,  brothers,  and  sisters  ;  otherwise  these  fall  to  the  next  of  kin.  The 
earnings  of  the  younger  children  belong  to  the  mother. 

For  the  birth  of  a  child  a  tent  is  set  up  in  summer,  a  snow-house  built  in 
winter ;  the  former  being  placed  within  the  family  hut.  When  the  woman  gets 
up  again  she  puts  on  entirely  new  clothes.  The  child’s  first  clothing  in  Baffin’s 
Land  consists  of  a  bird’s  skin  and  feathers  ;  afterwards  of  reindeer-skin.  Still¬ 
born  children  are  carefully  preserved  to  serve  as  material  for  amulets.  As  long 
as  the  mother  is  lying-in,  she  may  eat  only  meat  that  has  been  taken  by  her 
husband  or  son.  A  woman  may  not  go  out  through  the  door,  but  must  have  a 
special  exit  made  for  her.  There  are  seldom  more  than  three  children  in  a  family. 
The  mortality  among  newly  born  children  is  high,  and  the  numbers  are  further 
kept  down  by  the  practice  of  suckling  for  three  or  four  years.  Infanticide  is  rare. 
The  good-natured  contented  temper  of  the  race  is  conspicuous  even  in  the 
children,  who  reconcile  themselves  to  the  most  uncomfortable  situations.  Of  toys 
they  have  no  lack  ;  many  of  the  artistic  models  of  ships  and  sledges,  and  the 
figures  of  animals,  to  be  found  in  our  museums,  have  been  made  by  handy  parents 
for  their  children,  and  the  children’s  graves  are  full  of  touching  trifles  of  this  sort. 
From  his  tenth  year  the  boy  is  practised  in  the  use  of  the  kayak ,  in  fishing, 
bird-snaring,  and  shooting  with  the  bow,  till  at  fifteen  the  slaying  of  the  first  seal 
affords  the  occasion  for  a  festival,  at  which  he  is  declared  fit  to  carry  weapons. 
Tattooing  is  performed  at  the  same  time.  Towards  his  twentieth  year  he  will 
bring  a  maiden  home,  but  remains  nevertheless  under  the  parental  roof.  Children 
are  looked  upon  as  their  parents’  most  valuable  treasure.  Adoption  is  not  rare, 
and  a  widow  with  children  is  sure  to  be  provided  for.  The  child  is  named  either 
after  some  recently  deceased  person,  or  after  the  first  who  enters  the  hut  ;  but  the 
name  is  often  changed,  and  if  a  relation  dies,  his  name  is  given  to  the  youngest 
child. 

In  spite  of  the  absence  6f  any  defined  authority,  the  moral  influence  of  age, 
talent,  and  decision  is  emphatic.  The  householder  of  most  consideration,  who 
inhabits  the  north  end  of  the  house,  sees  to  order  and  cleanliness,  and  is 
encompassed  with  respect  and  deference,  mainly  because  he  has  the  best  under¬ 
standing  of  the  weather  and  the  chances  of  a  catch.  On  migration,. the  most 
intelligent  man  is  followed,  though  there  is  no  compulsion.  It  is  clear  from 
Franklin’s  description  of  the  Eskimo  tribe  near  Fort  Churchill  that  a  distinction 
is  certainly  made  between  the  eldest  and  other’  members. 

The  tribes  are  everywhere  small.  Among  their  neighbours,  the  Ojibbeways, 
comprising  two  hundred  persons  capable  of  hunting,  are  reckoned  a  large  tribe  ; 
but  the  Eskimo  standard  is  lower  still.  North  of  Barrow  Strait  there  was,  so  far  as 
Boas  knew,  no  tribe  comprising  more  than  ten  huts.  From  Igdlotuarsuk  in  East 
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.  Greenland,  probably,  with  its  thirteen  huts,  the  largest  of  the  settlements  in  that 
part,  to  Cape  Farewell,  there  are  fifteen  such  settlements,  none  of  which  contain 
more  than  one  or  two  huts.  Many  tribal  names  again  indicate  a  totemistic  sub¬ 
division  as  among  the  Indians.  The  entire  number  of  the  Hyperboreans  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  I  5,000  in  Greenland  and  the  north  of  America,  and  I  2,000  in  North-West 
America  above  King  William’s  Sound.  The  figures  are  liable  to  uncertainty  in 
details,  owing  partly  to.  the  removal  of  habitations,  partly  to  the  excess  of  deaths 
over  births.  One  seems  compelled  to  assume  that  peaceful  relations  subsist 
•  among  these  scattered  people  ;  yet  their  traditions  tell  of  strife  and  war.  At 
present  sanguinary  contests  are  rare  ;  possibly  the  picture  has  been  thrown,  in 
magnified  dimensions,  on  the  grey  wall  of  oblivion  which  conceals  their  history, 
I  by  the  fancy  of  these  hot-blooded  children  of  the  ice.  The  “  international  ” 
)  relations  of  the  Eskimo  are  so  regulated  that  one  may  even  speak  of  law  in 
regard  to  them.  Tribe  does  not  fight  against  tribe,  but  even  when  whole  tribes 
are  at  variance,  a  few  selected  champions  meet  each  other.  To  sacrifice  more 
would  be  folly.  •  Boas  has  made  it  probable  that  in  the  last  forty  years  a  mixed 
race  has  sprung  from  Ugjuliks  and  Reichilliks.  The  former  lived  in  King 
William’s  Land  and  the  Adelaide  Peninsula,  the  latter  in  Boothia  Felix. 
Reichilliks  as  individual  immigrants  settled  in  the  Ugjulik  territory,  many  being 
attracted  by  the  fact  that  their  own  women  were  fewer  than  the  men. 

(It  is  curious  what  a  dread  the  Indians  have  of  the  Eskimo.  When  in  their 
neighbourhood  they  will  light  fires  only  with  the  utmost  caution,  they  avoid  the 
,  beaten  tracks,  and  depict  the  treacherous  character  of  their  neighbours  in  the 
.  darkest  colours.  Even  in  their  legends  the  land  of  the  Eskimo  appears  as  a 
I  1  distant  island  to  which  an  occasional  Indian  is  carried  off  for  a  slave.  Still  there 
I  are  authenticated  instances  of  mutual  contact.  The  Eskimo  of  the  mainland 
i  have  a  word  for  Redskin.  Trade  dealings  between  the  two  have  long  been  going 
>1  .  on  ;  and  therewith  a  certain  influence  from  more  southerly  races  has  passed  over 
1  the  Eskimo.  The  intercourse  in  the  far  -west  and  in  the  east  has  assumed  a 
political  character.  The  Koniags  of  the  Kadiak  Archipelago,  who  had  faced  the 
Russians  heroically,  were  subjugated  by  the  Koloshes,  established  on  the  north  side 
of  Kadiak,  and  were  compelled  to  take  hereditary  chiefs  from  among  them.  It  is 
among  these  people  that  forms  are  found  showing  the  greatest  modification  from 
the  Eskimo  type,  together  with  artificial  deformation  of  the  skull.  More  recently 
peaceful  intercourse  has  further  allowed  Indian  customs,  like  the  use  of  masks,  to 
become  engrafted  upon  arctic  races  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Eskimo  of 
Labrador  have  similarly  been  often  hard  pressed  by  their  Indian  neighbours. 
Now  a  state  of  repose  prevails,  both  sides  having  become  weaker  and  dwindled. 

IS  we  ask  whence  they  came,  Asia  seems  most  obvious,  since  between  the 
American  and  Asiatic  coasts  of  Behring  Straits,  intercourse  has  always  been 
ventured  upon  even  in  the  rudest  skin-boats.  But  we  have  an  equal  right  to 
suppose  a  migration  from  America  into  Asia.  The  coast  Chukchis  who  dwell 
between  the  East  Cape  and  Cape  Chukotskoy  have  adopted  Eskimo  habits,  uhich 
may  be  due  to  their  being  hybrids  between  Chukchis  and  Eskimo  ;  it  is  perhaps 
for  this  reason  that  the  other  Chukchis  will  not  recognise  them  as  icllow-mbes- 
men.  And  the  Eskimo  who  dwell  bom  Behring  Straits  to  the  Anadvr,  though 
not  understanding  the  language  of  these  coast  Chukchis,  yet  regard  them  as 
alike  to  themselves  because  of  their  agreement  in  externals.  A  moie  acciueiital 
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phenomena  are  the  settlements  of  coast  Chukchis  on  the  American  Side  north 
of  Port  Clarence. 

The  Asiatic  pipe  is  found  among  the  Eskimo  as  far.  as  Cape  Bathurst,  and 
also  the  easting-net  weighted  with  stones,  as  known  in  Siberia.  Here  we  may 
draw  the  frontier  between  East  and  West  Eskimo.  The  more  recent  philological 
inquiries  assign  a  greater  antiquity  to  the  western  division,  who  have'  remained  in 
their  old  seat.  Rink,  who  divides  the  American  Hyperboreans  into  six  families, — 
Greenlanders,  Labrador  tribes,  Central  Eskimo,  Mackenzie  tribes,  West  Eskimo, 
and  Aleutians, — regards  it  as  certain  that  they  once  dwelt  together  in  a  narrower 
space,  and  that  first  the  Aleutians  separated,  and  then  the  other  branches  in 
reverse  order.  Boas  too  seeks  for  the  point  of  departure  somewhere  west  of 
Hudson’s  Bay.  But  no  one  ventures  to  decide  whether  their«original  home  was 
in  Asia  or  America. 

Ethnographic  indications  also  point  predominantly  to  the  west.  In  the 
language  of  Greenland  certain  fabulous  beings,  supposed  to  be  the  inhabitants  of 
the  unknown  interior,  are  denoted  by  the  same  terms  as  the  Mackenzie  tribes 
employ  for  hostile  Indians.  Words  for  tools  and  operations  which  are  quite 
foreign  to  the  modern  Eskimo  have  maintained  themselves  stoutly.  Thus  the 
South  Greenlanders  are  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  dog-sledge,  which  is 
never  used  among  them ;  also  with  snow-huts,  and  implements  or  methods  of 
hunting  now  only  in  use  to  the  far  north  on  the  other  side  of  Davis  Straits.  A 
fundamental  fact  in  Eskimo  mythology  is  its  near  kinship  with  the  legendary- 
world  of  the  Indians.  The  myths  of  the  storm-bird,  the  four  winds,  the  bear,  the 
training  of  the  priestly  class,  form  a  close  bond  in  the  intellectual  domain  between 
Indians  and  Eskimo.  Common  points,  which  emerge  in  the  material  elements  of 
culture,  are  the  ignorance  of  coin  and  finer  metal-work,  the  use  of  hammered 
copper,  the  industrial  use  of  steatite,  the  possession  of  the  spliced  bow  made  in 
three  pieces,  skin-boats,  stick-armour,  and  leather  clothing  ;  not  to  mention  local 
points  of  agreement  between  Aleutians  and  the  North-West  Americans,  or  between 
West  and  Mackenzie  Eskimo  and  the  Tinnehs.  The  views  held  by  the  Eskimo 
themselves  of  their  own  origin  are  of  too  local  a  character  to  be  adduced  without 
more  ado  as  grounds  for  deciding.  But  if  the  tendency  of  their  legends  is 
compared,  the  preponderance  among  the  Greenlanders  and  those  dwelling  east  of 
Hudson’s  Bay  speaks  for  a  western,  among  the  Alaska  tribes  for  an  eastern 

No  less  difficult  would  it  be,  by  help  of  the  traditions,  to  arrive  at  the  least 
certainty  with  regard  to  the  date  of  individual  immigrations.  Greenland,  which 
came  earliest  into  relation  with  Europe,  was  from  the  first  the  seat  of  the  same 
population  which  we  now  find  there.  Nothing  in  the  Norsemen’s  reports  gives 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  “  Skraelings,”  as  they  call  the  Eskimo,  made  their 
first  appearance  in  Greenland  in  the  fourteenth  century.  From  their  remains  it 
would  rather  appear  that  both  in  Labrador  and  in  Greenland  they  ware  once 
more  widely  distributed  than  they  now  are,  and  perhaps  they  extended  even  to 
Newfoundland. 

The  Eskimo  language,  from  East  Greenland  to  the  Chukchi  'Peninsula, 
shows  at  bottom  little  difference ;  though  there  are  dialectic  variations  and 
differences  of  pronunciation.  Jacobsen  states  that  Greenlanders  and  Alaskans 
have  less  trouble  in  understanding  each  other  than  exists  between  speakers  of 
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Low  German  and  Bavarian.  As  with  a  large  dumber  of  the  American  languages, 
the  type  is  agglutinative.  Even  Paul  Egede  indicated,  as  the  chief  difficulty  of 
learning  it,  the  habit  of  combining  many  words  to  form  “  one  complete  meaning." 
It  also  tends  to  make  •  suffixes  ; -adjectives,  participles  usually,  pronouns,  preposi¬ 
tions,  and  particles  of  augmentative  and  diminutive  signification,  are  tacked  on  at 
the  end.  The  dual  is  clearly  expressed,  but  there  is  no  distinction  of  gender. 
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the  women  wear  trousers  and  boots  in  one  piece,  as  well  as  stockings  of  leather, 
Woven  grass,  or  salmon-skin.  The  jacket  or  tunic  has  no  collar,  so  that  the 
throat  and  upper  part  of  the  chest  remain  uncovered  in  the  hardest  frost.  The 
East  Greenlanders  leave  stomach  and  hips  bare.  On  the  other  hand,  throughout 
Greenland  the  jacket  has  a  hood.  Helmet-like  fur  caps  are  usual  for  both  sexes. 
The  women’s  jackets  or  amauts  have  a  deep  pouch  behind  for  carrying  small 
children.  Luxury  is  not  excluded.  The  clothing  of  an  Eskimo  woman  is  always 
more  embroidered  or  decorated  with  beads  than  a  man’s.  Their  best  clothes  have 
the  hair  outside.  In  very  cold  weather  an  outer  jacket  is  worn,  and  the  skin 
boots  which  ordinarily  reach  to  the  knee  are  replaced  by  others  coming  up  to  the 
body.  In  wet  weather  both  sexes  wear  over  their  usual  clothes  overalls  provided 
with  a  hood,  made(from  the  entrails  of  seals,  as  waterproof  as  the  best  oilskins 
and  much  lighter.  Besides  this,  when  at  sea  they  have  a  covering  of  sleek  black 
seal-fur,  off  which  the,  water  runs. 

The  material  varies  according  to  the  manner  of  life.  The  coast  people  have 
sealskin,  dogskin,  or  that  of  the  arctic  fox  ;  also  birdskin,  especially  among 
the  southern  Eskimo.  The  cut  varies  in  different  places,  but  everywhere  all 
unnecessary  apertures  are  avoided,  so  that  the  garment  is  always  put  on  over  the 
head  ;  the  woman’s  dress  usually  has  appendages  before  and  behind  like  the  tail 
of, a  dress  coat.  They  are  fond  of  adding  trimmings  of  fox  or  squirrel  skin,  eider 
down,  or  the  skin  of  musk-rats  and  long-haired  dogs.  Among  rich  people,  clothes 
from  the  skin  of  unborn  reindeer  calves  are  highly  valued. 

A  leathern  belt  with  knife  and  tobacco-pouch  completes  the  men’s  attire.  In 
Alaska  this  is  usually  made  from  the  skin  of  a-  wolverene’s  leg,  the  tail  being  left 
to  hang  behind.  The  Aleutians  wear  a  wooden  cap  like  an  eye-shade,  oval, 
sticking  out  in  front,  with  a  rim  to  fasten  round  the  head.  It  is  usual!}'  painted 
green,  and  stuck  round  at  the  top  with  long  bristles  from  the  sea-lion’s  whiskers 
with  glass  beads  hanging  to  them.  A  little  bone  image  is  stuck  in  front.  To 
escape  the  dazzling  reflection  from  the  snow  the  Eskimo  also  wear  spectacles  of 

The  feet  are  protected  by  boots  of  coloured  leather  adorned  with  embroider}', 
and  leather  stockings.  Snow-shoes,  used  especially  in  Alaska,  are  made  of  narrow 
hoops  of  wood,  strung  with  thongs,  and  are  very  similar  to  those  worn  by  the 
.  neighbouring  Indians. 

Tattooing  is  almost  universal  among  the  Eskimo  women  ;  but  among  the 
men  it  is  going  out,  or  quite  gone.  Tribe  and  rank  have  their  characteristic 
tattooing  of  the  face,  the  methods  of  which  have  passed  over  from  Asia  to 
America.  The  Chukchi  women  have  two  longitudinal  stripes  on  the  nose,  and 
ten  or  twelve  on  the  chin,  besides  some  stripes  and  figures  on  the  check  and 
forearm.  Here  it  is  performed  on  children  of  nine  and  ten  years  old  by  means  of 
needles,  and  a  thread  is  often  drawn  through.  The  colouring  material  is 
commonly  soot.  In  Alaska  only  the  chin  is  thus  decorated,  and  especially 
between  Kotzebue  Sound  and  the  Ice  Cape.  About  Point  Barrow  (here  arc  three 
stripes,  the  middle  one  being  some  centimetres  [?]  broad.  Women  of  the  higher 
ranks  have  instead  two  vertical  lines  at  the  curves  of  the  mouth.  Two  bands 
running  parallel  with  the  eyebrows  adorn  the  Labrador  woman’s  face,  and  her 
forearms  are  also  tattooed. 

The  mode  of  dressing  the  hair  varies  among  the  men.  On  the  east  coast  of 
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Greenland  and  on  the  Mackenzie  River  it  is  worn  long  and  loose;  but  kept 
together  with  the  highly-prized  forehead  and  chin  straps.  In  Labrador  it  is  cut 
smooth  over  the  forehead  ;  on  Kotzebue  Sound  it  hangs  in  plaits  on  both  sides  ; . 
while  among  the  coast  Chukchis  we  find  the  single  tuft,  the  monkish  tonsure,  or 
the  European  style.  The  women  wear  their  hair  in  plaits,  and  cut  square  over 
the  forehead  ;  while  in  Greenland  it  is  in  knots  adorned  with  ribbons  and  beads. 
The  custom  of  indicating,  by  variously  coloured  ribbons,  the  condition  of  life, 
whether  maid,  wife,  or  widow  (or  not  exactly  any  of  them),  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Moravian  missionaries.  In  Labrador  the  women  part  their 
hair  and  lay  it  in  two  plaits  round  the  ears.  In  several  districts  false  hair  is 
described  as  worn,  or  the  natural  hair  is  stiffened  by  using  sinews.  The  weak 
beard  is  usually  plucked  out. 

Ears,  lips,  and  nose  are  covered  with  finery.  Rings,  quills,  beads,  or  plugs 
inserted  in  the  nose  are  universal,  also  perforated  and  polished  shells  strung  on  a 
flexible  wire  4  to  6  in.  long.  On  Prince  William  Sound  both  sexes  make  several 
perforations  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  ear,  and  hang  therein  little  bunches  of 
beads,  consisting  of  perforated  shells,  just  like  the  ear-ornament  of  Nootka  Sound. 
Chukchi  men  wear  round  their  arms  and  legs  sundry  leather  rings,  which  have  a 
mysterious  significance,  and  besides  these,  round  the  forehead  a  strip  of  cloth  or 
leather  set  with  beads,  corresponding  in  number,  it  is  said,  with  the  foes  whom 
they  have  slain.  The  Eskimo  of  the  north-west  make  a  transverse  slit  below  the 
under-lip  and  insert  a  narrow  flat  ornament  made  of  bone  or  shell.  Other  forms 
of  lip-adornment  occur  ini  Alaska.  Many  tribes  have  a  row  of  holes  bored 
through  the  lower-lip,  the  inserted  buttons  of  shell  looking  like  a  second  row'  of 
teeth.  Hence  the  name  “  tooth  people  ”  given  by  the  old  observers,  who  used  by 
this  ornament  to  distinguish  the  Eskimo  of  the  Chukchi  country  from  his 
Asiatic  neighbours. 

The  reproach  of  uncleanliness  often  levelled  at  the  Eskimo  does  not  apply 
everywhere.  Climate  and  clothing  naturally  prevent  a  very  copious  application 
of  water  ;  but  in  almost  every  large  settlement  in  Alaska  the  festival  hall  serves  also 
as  a  bath-house.  In  their  vapour-baths  they  use  urine  as  a  substitute  for  soap. 

The  great  importance  of  the  chase  in  the  life  of  the  arctic  races  brings 
weapons  into  such  prominence  that  they  may  be  reckoned  among  the  best-armed 
of  mankind.  Bows  and  arrows  have  quickly  given  way  to  firearms  ;  when  they 
still  exist  they  are  treated  with  respect,  and  not  readily  bartered  away.  Even 
yet  the  bow  is  the  chief  weapon  over  a  wide  region  between  Greenland  and 
Behring  Straits.  It  is  always  the  bow  described  by  Cranz,  six  feet  long,  bound 
closely  with  tough  thread,  and  the  string  of  twisted  animal  fibre.  In  the  west, 
where  weapons  and  utensils  are  on  the  average  better,  bows  are  so  too  ;  but 
according  to  Markham  it  is  not  found  among  the  “  Arctic  Highlanders  ”  north  of 
Smith  Sound,  while  among  the  Aleutians  it  is  replaced  by  the  throwing-stick. 
It  is  in  the  west  that  the  most  elaborate  form  of  bow  is  found,  with  the  middle 
piece  bent  and  the  two  side  pieces  straight  or  nearly  so ;  it  may  be  designated 
as  Asiatic,  since  it  also  extends  across  from  Asia  to  Africa.  Parry  speaks  of  a 
method  of  strengthening  by  means  of  a  piece  of  bone  ten  inches  long,  also  by 
binding  with  sinews,  and  insertion  of  wedges.  There  are  also  bows  compounded  of 
two  to  five  unequal  pieces  of  bone,  tightly  bound  round,  as  in  the  cut  on  p.  6,  vol.  i. 
The  bowstring  is  made  of  several  sinews  twisted  together.  According  to  Mackenzie 
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the  Eskimo  bows,  as  long  as  a  man,  have  a  head  fixed  to  them  and  arc  used  as 
spears;  similar  .mongrel  weapons  were  possessed  by  the  North  American  Indians 
of  the  Missouri  when  the  Prince  of  Wied  was  there. 

The  most  highly-developed  weapons  are  the  missiles,  especially  those  of  the 
nature  of  harpoons.  These  are  all  essentially  alike— in  •  Prince  William  Sound  as 
well  as  in  Greenland.  The  difference  is  only  in  the  material.  The  spears  and 
harpoons  on  Prince  William  Sound  are  heavy,  those  of  Unalaska  light  and  less 
carefully  finished.  In  the  Mackenzie  district,  where  wood  abounds,  spears  of 
cedar-wood  are  found  over  6  ft.  3 
■  in  length  ;  elsewhere  they  a 
short.  Besides  the  bow,  velo-  | 
city  is  gained  by ,  means  of  1 
throwing-sticks  like  those  of  j 
1  South  America,  with  notches  1 
and  holes  for  the  insertion  of  | 
the  finger. 

The  better  kind  of  arrow 
consists  of  three  pieces  — 
a  wooden  shaft,  often  not  Harpoon-head  ;  2.  harpoon  ;  3.  instrument  for  polishing  arrows ; 
feathered,  a  head  of  stone,  4'  sl'100’' used  br the  Esk,mo-  (British  Museum.) 

'  bone,  or  walrus-tooth,  and  a  bone  piece  between.  Bone  arrows,  barbed  or  not, 
and  three  pointed,,  are  used — blunt  for  small  birds,  as  sharp  as  needles  for  other 
.game.  All  the  stone  arrow-heads  are  roughly  and  unevenly  worked.  The  best, 

I  :  comparatively  speaking,  are  those  from  Behring  Straits  and  the  west  of  North 
America  ;  the  least  finished  those  of  the  Greenlanders,  where  only  such  as  are 
[  fmade  of  polished  slate  are  at  all  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  their  work.  Heads 
f  of  obsidian  or  chert  are  made  with  a  squeezer  and  a  peg  of  reindeer-horn — 
by  pressure  only,  not  by  tapping.  In  order  to  prepare  heads  from  reindeer 
‘horn,  it  is  softened  in  warm  water  and  straightened  with  an  instrument,  the 
counterpart  of  which  has  been  identified  among  Stone  Age  finds  in  Europe. 
The  commonest  form  of  arrow-head  is  that  of  a  somewhat  broadened  willow-leaf, 
such  as  has  been  also  found  in  Newfoundland,  Illinois,  and  elsewhere.  The  test 
of  good  workmanship,  the  raised  middle-rib,  is  often  well  marked.  The  feathering 
is  by  preference  done  with  the  feathers  of  the  raven.  It  is  .uncertain  whether 
arrow-heads  of  better  workmanship,  finely  polished,  with  four  quite  flat  edges, 
such  as  are  found  in  graves  in  East  Greenland,  belong  to  an  earlier  time  or  to 
this  district  only.  Shooting  at  a  mark  is  a  popular  diversion. 

The  Eskimo  lance,  aglikak ,  is  a  yard  and  a  half  long  with  a  head  some  ten 
inches  in  length,  easily  detached  from  the  shaft  to  which  it  is  fastened  by  a 
leather  thong.  The  float  is  usually  a  bladder  having  a  bone  mouth-piece  and  a 
stopper.  The  unak  is  a  light  rod  armed  with  a  nanvhal-tooth  as  point,  on  which 
is  fixed  the  head,  attached  to  a  line.  If  two  diverging  slips  of  bone  with  barbs 
are  added  to  the  point  we  get  the  nuguii.  This  has  a  shorter  shaft,  and  is 
adapted,  for  the  capture  of  birds.  For  large  sca-bcasts  all  the  missile  weapons 
are  of  larger  dimensions  ;  the  shaft,  two  inches  thick,  carries  a  rod  of  bone,  on 
which  is  the  bone  harpoon,  with  an  iron  point  where  possible. 

To  bring  down  a  flying  bird  five  or  six  lines  arc  thrown,  attached  together 
and  weighted  with  bone  balls  to  entangle  the  wings. 
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The  West  Eskimo  early  obtained  iron  by  barter,  but  only  itl  small  quantities. 
Iron  spear-heads  inlaid  with  brass,  such  as  Nordenskiold  found  among  the  coast 
Chukchis,  and  Becchcy  among  the  Eskimo  of  Cape  York,  ard"”  probably  of 
Eastern  Asiatic  origin.  Stcller  also  mentions  iron  needles  from  an  European  or 
Chinese  source  among  the  Kamtchadales.  At  present  iron  is  employed  least  of 
all  in  East  Greenland.  Elsewhere  large  quantities  of  it  have  found  their  way 
even  among  the  most  central  Polar  races  from  Hudson’s  Bay  or  the  Canadian 
Lakes.  Then  we  meet  with 
it  here  and  there,  but  always 
only  occasionally,  as  a  means 
of  strengthening  the  bone  or 
stone  which  forms  the  basis 
of  the  tools  and  utensils. 
Copper  too  is  not  uncommon, 
but  as  with  the  American 
races,  always  hammered.  The 
Eskimo  of  the  Churchill,  like 
the  Copper  Indians  before 
them,  used  to  make  yearly 
expeditions  to  the  Coppermine 
River  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  native  copper  appears. 

The  introduction  of  fire-arms  has  considerably  modified  the  mode  of  hunting 
on  land,  while  aquatic  animals  are  still  harpooned,  captured,  or  knocked  on  the 
head.  Hares  and  foxes  are  shot,  the  latter  are  taken  in  traps.  The  sportsmen 
proceed  with  great  caution  so  as  not  to  waste  powder.  Reindeer  are  lured  to 
grassy  clearings  where  the  hunter  lies  in  ambush.  Even  mice,  of  which  some 
species  extend  to  the  northern  limit  of  the  continent,  are  not  despised  by  the 
arctic  hunter.  From  one  year’s  end  to  the  other  the  Eskimo  is  busied  with 
hunting  and  fishing ;  these  form  his  favourite  and  most  perilous  occupations. 
Walrus  and  seal  are  important  from  the  value  of  their  blubber  for  food,  heating, 
and  lighting.  Walruses  are  shot  in  spring  when  they  lie  in  herds  on  the  ice. 
The  carcases  are  cut  up  and  brought  to  land,  then  piled  up  at  a  distance  from 
the  water  and  covered  with  skins.  There  they  remain  till  the  household  supply 
is  exhausted.  Seals  are  usually  killed  on  the  ice.  The  best  season  is  when  holes 
and  openings  appear  in  the  ice,  through  which  the  animals  emerge  to  breathe  ; 
and  the  place  of  residence  is  determined  by  the  position  of  the  fixed  ice.  To 
entice  the  seals  a  noise  is  made  with  the  scraper  shown  on  p.  121.  More  difficult 
is  the  sealing  with  harpoon  and  lance  in  the  open  sea.  Fishing-tackle  and  lances 
lie  handy  in  their  thongs,  all  in  regular  order  ;  the  harpoon  with  its  bladder  aft, 
its  line  forward.  The  Eskimo  tries  to  approach  the  animal  quickly  at  the  back 
of  a  wave,  with  the  sun  at  his  back  and  the  wind  in  his  face.  At  a  distance  of 
from  6  to  IO  yards  he  launches  the  harpoon,  holding  his  paddle  in  his  left  hand. 
There  is  danger  of  the  craft  capsizing  through  the  fouling  of  the  line  or  the 
vigorous  movements  of  the  beast  ;  or  again  .the  line  may  get  into  a  noose  round 
the  hunter’s  wrist  or  neck  and  drag  him  with  it.  When  the  animal  _  is  exhausted 
he  is  killed  with  the  lance,  his  wounds  are  plugged  that  the  blood  may  stay  in 
him,  air  is  blown  in  between  the  skin  and  the  flesh  to  make  him  lighter,  and 
he  is  towed  home  on  the  port  side  of  the  little  craft.  Stronger  and  more  active 
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sea-fishing  takes  its  place  next  after  the  pursuit  of 
:h  in  parts  where  there  is  so  great  an  abundance  of 
he  Behring  Sea. 

which  the  food  is,  when  possible,  hot,  is  towards 
o  bed  as  a  rule  immediately  afterwards,  and  get  up 
partake  of  a  cold  repast.  When  it  can  be  managed, < 
often  is,  scarce,  the  five  meals  fill,  up  the  greater 
;  eaten  raw,  unless  necessity  compels — at  most  an 
occasional  bit  of  blubber.  The  meat  is  thrown  into 
a  wooden  trough  a  yard  long,  and  cut  up  small 
by  the  lady  of  the  house  ;  and  then  all  fall  to 
with  their  fingers.  The  broth«  is  served  out  in 
little  wooden  bowls  or  tin  pannikins.  The  favourite 
viands  are  the  flesh,  dried  blood,  or  contents  of 
the  stomach  of  a  reindeer,  a  mixture  of  fresh  and 
half-hatched  eggs,  angelica  roots  and  cranberries, 
the  heads  of  freshly -caught  fish,  and  the  like. 
Neighbours  send  each  other  little  delicacies  as 
presents.  The  story  of  drinking  train-oil  was 
exploded  long  ago  by  Cranz.  Before  spirits  found 
their  way  hither,  fresh  water,  often  cooled  with  ice 
or  snow,  was  the  Eskimo’s  sole  drink  ;  it  is  kept 
in  wooden  tubs,  prettily  inlaid  with  plates  and  rings 
of  bone,  and  a  dipping-cup  is  always  at  hand. 
Tobacco  is  much  smoked,  often  mingled  with  native 
herbs  and  even  wood.  The  people  on  the  Behring 
Sea  did  not  perhaps  first  hear  of  it  from  Europeans; 
they  smoke  it  fine-cut  in  little  pipes  which  a  few 
whiffs  suffice  to  empty.  Jacobsen  in  fact  assumes 
that  the  Western  Eskimo  get  their  tobacco  from 
Manchuria,  through  the  Tungooses,  Yakouts,  and 
Chukchis.  South  of  the  Yukon  the  Eskimo  only 


ictivity  has  been  limited  by  the  influx  of  superior  indus 
goes  on  briskly,  most  conspicuously  so  between  the  coast 
>rmer  taking  as  a  rule  the  more  active  part.  The  people  01 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  East  Cape  go  westwards  e 
;els  sail  from  those  parts.  In  the  summer,  too,  the  Ala 


natives  barter  wooden  vessels  for  reindeer-skins.  The  coast  tribes  having  them¬ 
selves  no  reindeer  must  take  trade-goods,  by  preference  oil,  along  with  them  when 
they  want  skins  or  meat.  Trade  was  in  no  way  called  into  existence  by  contact 
with  Europeans.  Its  chief  article  at  the  centre  of  the  Eskimo  country,  among  the 
Reichilliks  of  King  William’s  Land,  is  drift-wood  and  pot-stone  ;  in  return  for  these, 
pyrites,  used  for  striking  fire,  is  brought  from  the  east  coast  of  Boothia  Felix. 
The  Eskimo  do  not  forget  to  indicate  their  roads  on  maps  drawn  for  Europeans. 
Unbroken  lines  of  communication  run  both  from  Labrador  in  the  south  to  Smith 


id  in  the  north,  as  well  as  in  an  east  and  west  direction.  No  doubt  scarcely 


ly  individual  will  traverse  the  whole  of  these,  but  the  roads  encourage  mutual 


severe,  they  can  do  from 
i  injury  by  fur  shoes.  A 
made  of  bear-  or  seal-skin, 
he  senses  of  locality  and 
net  for  safe  or  unsafe  ice. 
put  their  dogs  on  small 
>  get  food  for  themselves, 
old  deserve  ;  it  is  not  un¬ 
slashed  out  bv  the  whip. 
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covering  with  sealskin,  while  the  framework  is  set  up  by  the  men.  The 
short  spade-shhped  paddles  hang  in  leather  loops,  and  a  paddle  is  used  for 
steering.  A  party  of  I  5  or  20  persons,  with  tents,  furniture,  and  dogs,  can  easily 
make  a  journey  of  several  hundred  miles  in  one  of  these  craft.  In  former  days 
two  or  three  umiaks,  used  to  bring  every  year  x  000  pounds  of  seal-blubber,  6 
polar-bear  skins,  1 2. foxes’  skins,  and  200  sealskins  to  sell  at  Pamiagdluk.  A  few 
men  generally  accompany  a  transport  of  this  kind,  to  give  help  if  wanted.  More 
recently  the  lack  of  strong  skins  in  West  Greenland  has  quite  put  a  stop  to  the 
building  of  these  boats.  On  Kotzebue  Sound  the  elder  men  steer,  and  when  they 
are  not  working,  may  occupy  the  after-seat.  Sails  cannot  be  often  employed 
because  of  the  ease  with  which  the  boats  capsize,  though  they  are  mentioned  in 
Greenland  and  the.morth  coast  of  Asia,  and  Cranz  speaks  of  them  as  made  from 
the  entrails  of  seals. 

The  fishing  or  men’s  boat,  the  kayak  of  the  Greenlander,  is  narrow,  and  seats 
only  one  person.  It  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  inventions  of  any  “  natural  ”  race, 
and  the  most  important  assistance  in  maritime  hunting  and  fishing.  Without 
ballast  or  keel  it  draws  hardly  any  water,  and  to  manage  it  demands  great  practice 
and  coolness.  Yet  the  kayaker  ventures  out  into  a  sea  which  would  smash  an 
ordinary  boat  to  bits,  and  dashes  through  breakers  which  from  one  moment  to 
another  bury  him.  The  kayak  is  found  throughout  Eskimo  countries.  The 
framework  of  this  craft,  which  is  from  16  to  20  feet  long,  and  never  more  than 
20  inches  broad,  is  made  of  as  many  as  sixty  wooden  or  bone  spars .  and  laths 
fastened  with  sinews  or  fish-bones  bruised  to  fibre.  The  covering  of  sealskin 
envelops  the  whole  boat  save  a  round  opening  in  the  middle — the  Aleutian  boats 
or  baidarki  alone  have  two  and  three  openings.  In  this  the  paddler  sits,  and  can 
button  it  round  himself  with  the  waterproof  fur  so  close  that  no  rvet  can  get  in. 
Tightness  is  ensured  by  fine  stitching  and  frequent  rubbing  with  whale  blubber. 
Suppleness  and  lightness  are  additional  points.  The  numerous  artfully -fitted 
portions  of  the  frame  and  the  elastic  covering  make  almost  every  part  pliant. 
When  a  man  is  starting  out,  he  carries  his  kayak  down  to  the  sea  laid  across  his 
back.  Lances  of  different  kinds  have  been  fastened  by  slings  to  the  deck  in  such 
a  way  that  as  he  sits  in  his  little  hatch  he  can  easily  take  up  any  one,  and  with 
the  throwing-stick,  which  also  has  its  place,  hurl  it  with  force  and  precision.  An 
Aleutian  baidarki  laden  with  70  lbs.  of  weapons  and  ballast,  and  an  1 1  -stone 
man  .into  the  bargain,  cam,  according  to  Erman,  do  125  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours,  a  distance  which  a  similarly  laden  pedestrian  would  take  several  times 
as  long  to  cover.  Accidental  holes  are  plugged  with  blubber  or  sewn  up  ; 
for  which  purpose  the  boat  is  drawn  up  on  shore,  and  turned  bottom  upwards, 
supported  by  some  wooden  blocks,  which  form  part  of  the  outfit. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  Aleutian  kayaks  is  that  the  bow  has  one  point  above 
water  and  one  below  ;  in  other  respects  they  are  like  those  of  Greenland.  The 
double  paddle — Eskimo  pautik — made  from  drift-wood,  is  one  of  the  most  valued 
forms  of  property,  and  has  bone  round  it  to  give  a  better  grip.  I11  the  event  of 
a  capsize  it  is  used  as  a  purchase  to  bring  man  and  boat  again  into  equilibrium 
in  an  upright  position.  Danger  only  arises  when  the  paddle  is  lost,  and  then 
the  occupant  makes  haste  to  unfasten  himself.  But  with  his  paddle  he  can  right 
himself  and  his  craft  in  half  a  score  of  ways,  having  practised  the  art  from  his 
youth.  Strangers  seldom  acquire  sufficient  skill  to  manage  one  of  these  little 
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spicuous.  Indeed,  the  finish  of  the  bone-work  is  all  the  more  striking  by  contrast 
with  the  general  primitiveness  of  the  stone  articles.  A  fine  sense  of  symmetry 
also  prevails.  The  ornament-  consists  of  engraved  straight  lines,  rows  of  dots, 
lozenges,  small  circles  burnt  in,  as  on  the  African  ivory  rings,  and  this  chiefly  on 
the  fire-drills — huts,  boats,  men,  reindeer,  often  repeated  a  dozen  times.  Instru¬ 
ments  for  drawing  -the  'bow  are  sometimes  adorned  with  similar  designs.  The 
East  Greenlanders  do  not  know  this  quasi-painting  ;  their  artistic  faculty  finds 
expression  in  carved  work  and  coloured  embroidery.  Nor  indeed  do  these  small 
conventional  pictures  show  anything  like  the  acute  conception  and  bold  drawing 
of  the  animal  figures  found  in  our  caves  of  the  Drift.  There  is  more  artistic  ' 
value  in  the  carvings  from  Nature,  in  ! 

i,  which  seals,  walruses,  dogs,  bears,  are  the 
favourite  subjects,  and  which  are  made 
either  for  pastime  or  to  be  used  for  * 
inserting  fish-hooks  and  such  things  into. 

The  shapes,  especially  in  the  case  of  seals, 
often  pass  into  ornament  again.  Carved 
human  figures  are  found  as  amulets, 
especially  in  East  Greenland  ;  dolls  too, 
n  for  the  entertainment  of  female  youth, 
ill!  and  ornamental  carved  figures,  which  are 
1 1 ;  only  conventionalised  variations  of  the 
)  f  seal  form.  Peculiar  are  the  rings  made 
}  t  from  small  birds’  claws,  and  in  the  west 
:  the  buttons  of  rare  stones,  often  tur- 
|:  quoises.  for  sticking  into  the  lower  lip. 

:  Special  cleverness  is  shown  in  the  chains 
|  carved  from  a  single  piece  of  walrus- 
*  tusk,  and  the  handles  of  various  tools.  Eskimo  utensils :  i.  Hammer  of  jadite ;  2,  3.  Imple- 
Very  perfect  are  the  water-tight  dip-  mems  for  making  Quartz,  arrow-heads  :  4.  Ice- 
J  ping -cups,  made  of  pliant  .  wood  sewn  5crape''  lns>  o  action, 
together,  and  the  wooden  dishes  with  square  or  round  stones  inlaid  in  the  rim. 

The  north-western  tribes  are  great  weavers,  using  a  fibre  from  the  haulms  of 
a  kind  of  elymus ,  which  is  prepared  like  hemp.  In  the  cave  burial-places,  of 
Santa -Catarina,  Dali  found  artistic  mats,  with  feathers  after  the  Maori  style,  and 
reindeer  hair  woven  into  them.  The  hats  of  the  dwellers  on  Prince  William 
Sound  are  woven  from  rushes  so  "closely  as  to  be  impermeable — often  double,  with 
a  crown  inside  and  the  real  hat  outside,  and  painted  with  the  same  hardly  intel¬ 
ligible  figures  that  are  found  on  all  their  utensils.  No  less  excellent  are  their 
impermeable  baskets  of  bast-fibre,  exactly  like  those  that  recur  among  the 
Indians,  the  artistic  powder-boxes  in  which  they  keep  the  cormorant's  down  used 
for  powdering  the  hair,  and  the  like.  In  Alaska,  nets  are  woven  of  nettle-fibre. 

As  in  North  America,  sinew  is  split  up  and  divided  with  coarse  combs.  Hair- 
combs,  which  among  the  Eskimo  are  often  prettily  ornamented,  are  much  finer 
and  closer.  Sewing  is  done  with  bone  needles,  very  industriously  and  cleverly  ; 
few  civilized  sempstresses  could,  even  with  the  finest  needles,  do  such  fine  and 
accurate  work  as  these  Eskimo  do  with  awls  of  bird -bone.  Their  wood-work 
also  deserves  admiration,  less  for  its  perfection  as  for  the  cleverness  with  which 
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the  smallest  scraps  of  drift-wood  arc  often  converted  into  useful  articles,  and 
combined  with  larger  pieces.  It  is  the  want  of'  drift-wood  which  keeps  the 
Eskimo  of  North-West  Greenland  at  a  lower  level,  by  depriving  them  of  the 
means  of  making  good  instruments  of  capture. 

The  architecture  of  the  arctic  races  aims  at  the  production  of  tightly-closed  ' 
dwellings.  West  of  the  Mackenzie  River,  where  drift-wood  is  plentiful,  we  find 
wooden  huts  ;  eastward  as  far  as  Hudson’s  Bay,  where  both  this  and  mammals 
to  furnish  bones  arc  lacking,  there  arc  snow  huts.  The  most  obvious  means  of 
shelter  from  the  inclement  climate  is  to  dig  into  the  ground  till  the  frozen  subsoil 
is  reached,  and  to  erect  a  hut  projecting  little  above  the  surface,  with  rafters  of 
drift-wood  or  whales’  ribs,  and  covered  with  skins,  earth,  and  turf.  In  this  the 
impulse  to  concentration  naturally  leads  to  a  circular  or  oval’  ground  plan  ;  but 
this  is  not  universal,  for  in  North  Greenland,  Koldewey  found  huts  of  rectangular 
plan.  In  order  to  admit  the  indispensable  air,  the  hut  is  connected  by  a  covered 
or  underground  passage,  the  pak ,  with  a  second  excavation,  which  serves  as  the 
entrance  shaft,  and  is  protected  by  a  cover.  You  go  down  by  a  ladder,  and  , 
make  your  way  on  hands  and  knees  to  the  hut  proper.  These  anterooms  also 
serve  for  taking  off  frozen  and  snowy  clothing,  and  for  keeping  utensils,  also 
as  a  kennel  for  the  dogs.  Corresponding  to  them  in  the  Aleutian  huts  is  that 
one  of  the  two  rooms  where  the  fireplace  is,  and  which  serves  as  kitchen.  The 
huts  are  placed  near  the  sea,  facing  when  possible  south  or  south-east.  Larger 
groups  of  huts  are  always  sheltered  from  the  north  wind.  The  Aleutian  huts 
are  half  underground,  and  built  of  turf,  strengthened  with  some  beams  of  drift- 
timber.  They  are  sunk  into  the  ground  so  far  that  the  small  windows  are  on 
a  level  with  the  soil.  The  high-pitched  turf  roofs,  luxuriantly  overgrown  with 
grasses  of  all  kinds,  make  them  look  more  like  graves  than  the  dwellings  of 
living  men.  In  size  they  resemble  the  “  long  houses  after  the  Nootka  fashion, 
and  hold  ten  times  as  many  as  a  large  Eskimo  hut.  The  entrance  is  through  the 
roof ;  the  shorter  sides  are  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds.  Where 
quantities  of  drift-wood  or  forests  allow'  of  large  fires,  there  is  an  opening  of  a 
yard  square  in  the  middle  of  the  roof,  through  which  the  smoke  escapes  ;  it  is 
closed  by  a  skylight  of  seal  blubber.  At  the  present  day  comfortable  American 
log-huts  have  been  put  up  for  the  natives  on  the  Copper  and  Behring 
Islands.  The  Greenlanders  never  allowed  their  huts  to  exceed  50  feet  in 
length,  nor  5  or  6  feet  in  breadth.  About  forty  people  on  the  average  live  in 
a  hut.  These  huts  stand  in  the  open  on  rocks  or  stony  ground,  where  melting 
snow  can  easily  run  away,  the  walls  are  of  stones,  earth,  and  turf  piled  up.  The 
storehouses  are  curious  oven -shaped  chambers  vaulted  with  stone  ;  hunting 
and  fishing-tackle  hang  up  in  the  open  by  the  boats,  often  on  special  frames 
of  bone  or  wood. 

The  Eskimo  of  the  American  Archipelago  pass  the  winter  in  snow  huts,  and 
the  summer  in  tents.  The  former  are  built  as  follows.  From  the  hard  surface 
of  the  snow,  which  storms  have  bound  close  and  firm,  they  cut  blocks  1 6  inches 
square  and  6  inches  thick.  These  are  laid  in  one  spirally-ascending  course,  so  as  to 
form  a  dome-shaped  vault.  Two  such  domes  side  by  side  represent  fhe  entrance 
hall  (where  the  dogs  are  kept)  and  the, dwelling  room  ;  while  a  third  serves  to  keep 
utensils  in.  A  gallery  excavated  in'  tKe*snow  serves  for  entrance,  and  a  slab  of 
snow'  closes  the  door  ;  so  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  be  comfprtable  in  a  snow  hut. 
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With  an  exterior  height  of  somewhat  over  8  ft.  a  man  of  average  stature  has  room  to 
*  stand  upright ;  light  is  admitted  by  a  transparent  pane  of  ice  ;  and  the  outside  is 
made  smooth  and  (tight  by  plastering  with  snow.  Even  the  pillar-like  stands  for 
the  lamps  are  made  of  snow,  and  the  bed-places  ;  the  latter  being  covered  with 
skins  or  brushwood. 

The  nomadic  life  causes  not  only  the  earth-built  hut,  but  also  the  tent,  if  it 
be  only  during  the  short  summer,  to  be  in  use  as  a  temporary  family  residence. 
The  numerous  stone-circles,  which  arctic  travellers  have  taken  for  the  relics  of 
races  long  gone  by,  arc  in  fact  only  the  remains  of  summer  encampments,  which 
are  occupied  when  the  melting  snow  threatens  to  drop  through  the  turf  roof  of 


the  winter  huts.  But  by  September  they  have  mostly  gone  into  their  holes 

to  remain  there  till  May. 

For  lighting  their  “  long  houses”  the  Aleutians  and  Alaskans  generally 
a  hole  in  the  roof;  and  covered  it  with  thin  skin.  The  Greenlanders  inac 
opening  beside  the  entrance.  All  Eskimo  use  for  lighting,  and  warming  a? 
a  lamp  made  of  S.  slab  of  stone  with  □  platter-shaped  depression  at  one 
Oil  is  placed  in  thfaj  and  dry  moss  or  grass  used  for  n  ick.  Men  and  wotne 
S  by  putting  a  lamp  between  their  legs  and  squatting  over  it  tor 
a  lamp  is  burning  in  every  family  compartment  of  a  "Ion 
“  :t  becomes,  in  course  of  time,  by  wo  means  inconsidcrabli 
a  caldron  for  melting  snow.  Besides  this  may  be  perceived 
•  hanging  up  damp  clothes,  or  as  racks  for  weapons  a 
icvitablc  vessel  containing  the  unsavoury  ill 
before  tanning  is  apt  to  be  disagreeable.  A  gene 
e*tic  life  is  given  by  Cranz.  :  ”  One  often  is  at  a  1 
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which  to  admire  most  :  their  really  well-contrived  housekeeping  packed  into  it 
limited  space,  their  contcnledness  under  poverty — they  deem  themselves  better 
off  than  us,-— or  the  order  and  quietness  perceptible  in  such  narrow  quarters.” 


§  29.  THE  FAMILY- AND  SOCIETY  IN  AMERICA 


The  family  has  gone  through  no  peculiar  development  in  America.  The  same 
stages .  between  clan  association  and  the  patriarchal  family,  the  same  survivals 
from  a  state  of  “  mother-right,”  which  have  been  preserved  in  Australia  and  in 
the  Old  World,  may  be  established  in  America  ;  a  sufficient  testimony  to  the 
close  affinity  of  mankind  in  general. 

Marriage  among  the  Indians  is  a  private  affair  of  the  kindred.  Polygamy  is 
allowed  almost  everywhere  ;  but  the  limited  number  of  women,  and  the  difficulty 
of  feeding  them  ;  makes  it  a  privilege  of  opulent  persons  and  chiefs.  Martius 
thinks  that,  in  South  America,  polygamy  prevails  among  the  stronger  races,  like 
the  Botocudos,  and  among  tribes  living  in  hotter  climates.  But  we  learn  from 
the- Wintuns  of  California  that  in  circumstances  of  poverty  the  increased  labour 
thrown  upon  the  wife  gives  her  increased  rights  ;  for  then  she  extorts  monogamy. 
For  this  cause  too,  they  seek  wives  not  for  their  beauty,  but  for  their  strength  and 
willingness  to  work.  Among  the  monogamous  Iroquois,  the  clan  system  may- 
have  had  a  limiting  effect.  More  than  two  wives  are  very  rare  in  the  North- 
West. 

Purchase  of  wives  has  almost  everywhere  replaced  the  crude  forms  of  wedlock, 
and  in  many  cases  the  high  price  is  a  hindrance  to  marriage,  so  that  among  the 
Abipones,  the  youth  cannot  as  a  rule  think  of  marryring  before  twenty-five,  the 
girls  before  nineteen  or  twenty.  The  ceremony  is  often  very-  simple,  but  even  so 
are  held. perfectly  binding,  especially  the  silent  exchange  of  presents.  Capture  in 
the  mild  form,  in  which  the  bridegroom  does  not  ask  the  bride’s  consent,  but 
simply  pays  the  price  and  takes  her  off  to  the  woods,  seems  to  now  occur  rarely. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  forms  of  reluctance,  refusal,  delay,  on  the  part  of  the 
bride, — among  the  Abipones  she  has  at  last  to  be  brought  to  her  spouse  in  a 
sack, — have  maintained  themselves  here  and  there.  At  the  same  time,  agreement 
between  the  pair  is  the  usual  rule  ;  indeed,  according  to  Muster,  marriage  among 
the  Tehuelches  is  always  based  upon  it.  In  most  cases  the  wedding-feast  is  a 
simple  drinking-bout,  during  which  the  couple  declare  their  consent.  Among  the 
Americans  of  the  North-West  it  coincides  with  the  presentation  of  the  gifts  or 
the  payment  of  the  price,  and  long  ceremonious  speeches  are  made  ;  heads  of 
maize  or  bananas  appear  as  the  bride’s  symbolical  gift  in  return,  and  among  the 
Ojibbeways  she  receives  a  piece  of  meat.  The  Abiponian  bride  bore  her  furniture 
and  her  loom  to  her  new  house  in  a  solemn  procession,  walking  under  a  robe  held 
up  by  her  companions.  Among  the  Orinoco  tribes  the  bride  fasts  before  her 
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wedding.  On  Millbank.  Sound  the  wedding  gift  is  handed  to  the  bride  on  a 
platform  resting  upon  canoes,  and  wealthy  people  have  a  great  feast  on  the 
occasion.  Among  the  Macas,  a  boat’s  crew  goes  through  the  business  of  a 
whale-hunt,  with  harpoon-throwing  within  the  enclosure  of  the  new  house.  On 
the  borders  of  Canada,  the  custom  was  for  the  couple  to  hold  either  end  of  a 
stick  a  yard  long.  .  An  elder  then  made  a  speech,  and  broke  the  stick  into  as 
many  pieces  as  there  were  witnesses.  Many  customs  refer  to  the  duty  of  prov¬ 
ing  ability  to  maintain  a  family.  Thus  among  the  Muskoks  a  candidate  for 
marriage  had  to  build  a  house,  reap  a  field,  kill  a  head  of  game,  and  the  wife  was 
not  bound  to  him  till  the  results  were  handed  over  to  her.  Among  the  hunting 
races  of  North  America  the  hunter  sent  his  best  game  to  the  maiden,1  and  she,  if 
inclined  to  accept  him,  sent  a  piece  back  cooked,  with  little  love-gifts.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  celebrated  warrior  was  wooed  by  the  girls  ;  among  the  Osages,  by 
the  offering  of  an  ear  of  maize.  A  go-between  is  almost  indispensable.  Among 
the  Thlinkeets,  the  wooer  bargains  with  the  parents  as  to  the  purchase-money  ;  and 
then  the  bridegroom,  in  presence  of  his  relations,  brings  his  present,  and  claims 
his  bride.  Old  aunts  are  preferred  for  this  office  ;  but  among  the  Ojibbeways  it  is 
promoted  by  the  respective  mothers.  Prices  rise  according  to  rank.  Among  the 
Chavantes  of  Brazil,  Martius  describes  a  mode  of  courtship  by  a  contest  in  tossing 
the  caber.  Marriages  also  serve  to  further  political  aims.  Not  only  among  the 
Incas  of  Peru,  as  Garcilaso  relates,  .was  it  usual  for  princes  to  give  their  female 
relatives  in  marriage  to  deserving  men  ;  elsewhere  it  was  difficult  to  refuse  one  or 
more  daughters  to  a  powerful  neighbouring  chief. 

Hindrances  and  facilities  come  about  wherever  the  family  is  still  based  on 
“  mother-right,”  and  totemism  is  respected.  Here  the  stock  from  which  the  wife 
has  to  be  chosen  is  imperatively  settled;  as  this  is  seldom  very  large,  the  choice  is 
limited.  On  the  other  hand,  marriages  are  possible  which  in  a  “father-right” 
family  would  count  as  most  grievous  aberrations.  The  children  look  to  their 
maternal  uncle  as  their  sole  male  protector,  so  that  a  father  can  marry  his  own 
daughter.  But  in  North  America  this  system  is  nearly  extinct ;  while  the 
“levirate”  has  maintained  itself  more  stubbornly  in  that  very  part.  Another 
group  of  kinships  springs  from  endogamy.  Among  small  tribes,  in  which  the 
men  have  to  look  for  wives  to  the  women  of  their  own  clan,  marriage  between 
brother  and  sister  is  very  common.  We  must  regard  this  as  a  relic  of  promis¬ 
cuity.,  but  must  assume  that  it  arises  ever  afresh  under  the  constraint  of  circum¬ 
stances.  Martius  alleges  that  morals  become  purer  as  the  numbers  of  the  tribe 
are  larger,  and  points  out,  as  specially  corrupt,  the  Coerunas  and  Nainumas,  who 
in  his  time  were  on  the  verge  of  extinction.  A  third  source  of  clan-marriagc 
is  the  custom  by  which  mother  and  daughter,  in  a  family  that  has  been  captured 
in  war,  are  made  over  to  a  single  man.  Lastly,  this  takes  place  even  in  time  of 
peace,  as  among  the  Naymas  of  Guiana.  We  know  that  among  the  Caribs  of 
the  Antilles,  a  man  could  be  married  simultaneously  to  a  mother  and  a  daughter, 
or  to  two  sisters.  The  instances  which  occur  of  isolated  restrictions  on  intercourse 
between  mother-in-law  and  son-in-law  may  be  referable  to  simple-minded  attempts 
to  put  a  stop  to  this  undesirable  state  of  tilings. 

The  totem  system  in  full  rigour  exists  only  in  isolated  groups  of  tribes  ;  but 
the  custom  of  marrying  only  into  a  strange  stock  turns  up  in  man;’  places.  Thus 
the  Atuas  and  Koloshes  of  the  Kcnai  district  arc  divided  into  various  cxogamic 
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clans.  Among  tile  ancient  Iroquois  totemism  was  magnificently  devefojSffd 
livery  nation  was  divided  into  eight  stocks,  distinguished  by  the  symbols— returns 
in  Algonquin- — Wolf,  Bear,  Beaver,  Tortoise,  Roe,  Snipe,  Heron,  Falcon.  All 
persons  bearing  one  of  these  names  were  regarded  as  brothers,  related  by  bfo^d, 
and  upon  this  rested  the  firm  bond  between  the  nations.  In  old  days,  the  first 
four  were  allowed  to  intermarry  only  with  the  last  four,  and  conversely ;  after¬ 
wards  it  was  sufficient  if  man  and  wife  belonged  to  different  stocks.  The  children 
were  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  mother’s,  and  all  property,  dignities,  and  rights 
passed  in  the  female  line.  In  what  were  called  “guilds”  in  South  America,  and 
based  on  mutual  intermarriage  and  exogamy,  it  was  the  same  thing  ;  among  the 
Indians  of  Guiana  the  bridegroom  passed  into  the  bride’s  tribe.  Inequality  of 
age  is  very  common  ;  young  men  marry  old  women,  while  the  elder  men  claim  . 
the  youngest  girls.  As  the  wife  grows  old,  the  husband  as  the  junior  is  compelled 
to  marry  again,  and  in  this  way  polygamy  comes  in.  Reports  as  to  the  laxity  of 
the  marriage-tie  seem  on  closer  investigation  not  always  to  be  confirmed.  When 
in  Brazil  the  men  offered  their  wives  to  strangers,  these  were  often  really  only- 
slaves  captured  in  war.  The  Carayas  maintain  quasi-husbands  for  widows  at  the 
public  cost,  lest  they  should  be  a  source  of  disturbance  to  the  general  peace. 
Among  many  Indian  tribes  adultery  was  in  old  days  heavily-  punished. 

The  number  of  children  is  as  a  rule  small.  In  monogamous  households  this 
is  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  the  mothers  suckle  for  three  or  four  y-ears  ;  but 
even  in  polygamous  families  the  wives  dislike  to  be  deprived  of  their  husband’s 
company  for  long  periods,  and  many  means  of  abortion  are  resorted  to.  According 
to  Azara  the  Guana  women  on  the  Paraguay  do  not  bear  children  till  they  are 
thirty.  Exposure  of  children  and  infanticide  are  not  uncommon.  The  Wintuns 
of  California  hold  a  deserted  wife  justified  in  killing  her  child,  on  the  ground  that 
a  fatherless  child  is  the  devil’s  property.  Dobrizhoffer  remarks  upon  the  danger 
Which  attends  childbirth  among  the  women  of  the  riding  tribes.  The  couvade,  or 
custom  by  which  the  husband  lies  in,  is  extremely  widespread  in  America,  and 
was  first  studied  there  with  any  precision.  As  soon  as  the  wife  is  about  again 
the  husband  affects  to  be  ill.  Often  he  has  to  lie  up  for  a  whole  month,  and  eat 
only  cassava  or  little  fishes  taken  by  means  of  the  wzrzw-plant.  Any  breach  of 
the  rules  may  result  in  the  child’s  dying  or  growing  up  vicious.  Even  the  whites 
in  some  so-called  civilized  places  on  the  Amazon  believe  that  the  child  will  not 
thrive  if  the  father  does  not  remain  some  days  inactive  in  his  hammock.  From 
the  beginning  of  her  pregnancy  the  wife  stays  in  a  room  apart,  if  possible  a  hut. 
No  man  may  approach  her  or  touch  her  food.  This  is  the  rule  with  the^  Wintuns 
on  the  Mosquito  coast,  and  among  the  Tinnehs  of  North-West- America.  After 
delivery  she  is  often  put  into  a  vapour-bath.  The  Thlinkeet  woman  awaits  her 
confinement,  even  in  winter  time,  in  a  snow  hut  behind  the  house.  This  is  no 
brutal  isolation,  but  really  a  kindness  in  comparison  with  remaining  in  the  close 
and  noisy  family  dwelling.  When  the  child  is  not  more  than  a  few.  weeks  old  it 
is  bathed  daily  in  cold  water — both  a  matter  of  bodily-  cleanliness  and  a  ceremony 
of  expiation.  Among  the  Kwakiuts  the  cradle,  when  the  child  has  done  with  it, 
is  carefully  packed  up  and  put  away  in  a  cleft  of  the  rock,  never  to  be  touched 

Whether  the  new-born  child  is  named  at  his  initiation,  or  not  till  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  puberty,  is  not  definitely  known.  Plant  and  animal  names  are  very 
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brings  a  storm.  Jn  South  America  also  it  is  believed  that  a  girl  will  In  Sttch  a 
case  get  goitre  and  ulcers,  and  that  women,  who  at  such  times  go  Into  the  forest, 
will  be  attacked  by  snakes.  The  Juri  and  Tupi  girls,  so  long  as  they  are 
maidens,  wear  cotton  threads  on  their  arms  and  loins. 

The  boys  also  have  to  show  themselves  worthy  of  admission  among  the  men 
by  enduring  pain  and  privation.  Among  some  of  the  Orinoco  tribes  wounds  are 
made  on  their  breasts  and  arms  with  wild-boar  tusks,  or  a  toucan’s  bill.  Among 
the  Macusis  and  Wapisianas  the  Piai  brings  a  square  net  of  calathea- stalks, 
about  half  a  yard  wide,  in  the  narrow  meshes  of  which  some  60  or  80  large 
biting  ants  have  been  forced.  Tin's  is  laid  close  upon  the  naked  body,  so  that 
the  boy  or  girl  gets  the  benefit  of  the  insects’  bites.  The  Apalais  and  Rukuyenns 
use  this  ceremony  as  a  form  of  welcome  to  strangers  ;  Crevaux  had  to  yield  to 
the  urgency  of  the  people,  and  apply  the  ant-poultice.  This  is  the  marake 
referred  to  on  p.  24  ;  it  can  be  done  equally  well  with  wasps  ;  and  whoever  has 
gone  prosperously  through  it,  has  further  to  hit  a  target  set  up  behind  his  back, 
three  times  running,  with  little  cassava-balls,  which  he  flings  over  his  shoulder. 
The  same  custom  is  also  found  among  the  Guaraunos  of  the  Orinoco  Delta. 
Among  the  Gualaquiza  Jivaros  a  great  festival  is  the  introduction  of  a  child  at 
three  or  four  years  old  to  the  act  of  <smoking.  The  whole  .family  assembles,  their 
head  extols  the  virtues  and  feats  of  the  child’s  ancestors,  and  expresses  the  hope 
that  he  may  vie  with  them.  The  pipe  then  goes  round  the  circle,  and  the  affair 
ends  with  a  carouse  of  chicha. 

All  over  America  wc  find  that  girls  wear  less  clothing  than  women,  often 
going  quite  undraped  till  they  grow  up. 

Ideas  about  sexual  morality  vary  very  much.  Among  the  Mundrucus  young 
unmarried  men  live  in  separate  huts :  among  the  Chavantes  they  "are  closely 
watched  that  the  girls  come  to  no  harm.  But  most  Brazilian  tribes  attach  no 
value  to  the  preservation  of  a  girl’s  virginity,  just  as  among  the  old  Peruvians 
maids  were  less  sought  in  marriage.  So  again  in  the  more  or  less  influential 
“  guilds  ”  or  bands,  a  woman  who  purchased  entrance  from  a  lower  into  a  higher 
guild  had  to  surrender  herself  to  those  who  sold  the  privilege.  In  North  America 
the  Huron  girls  were  found  to  be  utterly  dissolute. 

The  position  of  the  women  is  not  in  all  cases  one  of  oppression.  In  normal 
relations  the  apportionment  of  work  is  strictly  regulated.  If  any  one  expects  a 
man  to  do  a  woman’s  job,  or  vice  versa,  he  will  not  get  what  he  wants  :  in  all 
probability  he  will  not  be  understood.  Far  from  the  men  occupying  themselves 
with  hunting  and  fishing,  and  leaving  all  the  house  and  field  work  to  the  women, 
we  find  that,  as  for  instance  among  the  Rucuyenns,  the  cultivation  of  the  manioc 
and  banana  is  the  men’s  work.  The  women  bring  home  the  crops  that  the  men 
have  gathered,  or  fetch  the  game  from  the  edge  of  the  forest.  They  may  even 
be  seen  helping  with  the  paddle,  but  never  in  building  a  hut.  Among  the 
Haidas  too,  and  other  north-western  tribes,  the  division  of  labour  does  hot  turn 
out,  as  sometimes  happens  further  inland,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  weaker  sex, 
a  fact  no  doubt  due  to  the  custom  of  inheritance  through  the  mother.  When  the 
wife  attends  to  clothes  and  cooking,  she  is  often  among  wealthy  or  conquering 
tribes  relieved  of  this  duty  by  slaves.  Among  half-civilized  or  broken-up  tribes 
the  man  is  always  lazier  than  the  woman.  But  also  the  barbarian  Macusis  are 
credited  with  leaving  to  their  women  all  the  field-work  from  sowing  to  harvest, 
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yet  the  main  reason  for  the  often  prominent  position  of  the  female  sex  lies  un¬ 
questionably  in  the  matriarchal  clan-system.  This  preponderance  was  most  clearly 
expressed  when  a  stranger  to  the  dan  sought  a  woman’s  hand.  He  had  to  enter 
the  alliance  and  work  for  it  some  time  without  thereby  acquiring  any  property, 
and  often  became  independent  only  after  the  birth  of  a  child.  Among  the 
Iroquois  and  other  tribes  having  a  clan-organisation  the  matrons  had  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  sachem  or  peace-chief,  and  the  Wyandottcs  had,  says  Powell,  a 
government  consisting  of  four  women  who  chose  the  chief  from  their  own  sons 
or  brothers.  Ilis  deposition  was  also  the  affair  of  the  women  of  a  clan-assembly 
1  in  which  they  had  a  right  to  vote.  The  female  managers  of„the  festivals,  the 
“  maintainers  of  religion  ”  as  Morgan  calls  them,  had  the  duty  cast  upon  them 
of  keeping  an  eye  on  customs  and  religious  exercises.  Even  ‘in  councils  relating 
to  war  or  external  affairs  the  women  either  spoke  themselves  or  had  a  special 
deputy  to  speak  for  them.  In  urgent  cases  they  held  an  independent  council 
and  sent  out  their  own  messengers  with  wampum.  Many  barriers  which  once 
confined  them  have  now  fallen  ;  where,  as  among  the  Bakairis,  the  women  may  look 
on  the  “  bull-roarer”  with  impunity,  even  the  mask-dances  are  no  longer  concealed 
from  them. 

The  ideas  of  property  are  more  developed  than  is  often  supposed.  Great 
importance  is  attached  to  possession  ;  and  standards  of  value,  which  permit  of  the 
accumulation  of  capital,  are  universal.  The  history  of  colonisation  in  America 
shows  how  well,  in  spite  of  thfeir  desultory,  agriculture,  the  natives  knew  the  value 
of  good  land.  Here  as  elsewhere  wealth-  -gives  influence;  the  Haidas  purchase 
the  favour  of  their  medicine-men  with  money,  and  punishments  can  be  commuted 
for  a  fine.  Even  if  the  land  of  the  tribe  was  common  pr%erty,  and  let  out  to 
individuals  only  for  a  period,  we  know  how  each  man  feels  himself  to  be  a  co¬ 
proprietor,  and  how  strictly  rights  of  property  are  adhered  to  as  against  strangers. 
The  manner  in  which  the  Haidas  have  partitioned  the  Queen  Charlotte  Archi¬ 
pelago  among  themselves,  and  made  it  over  to  families  subject  to  well-developed 
laws  of  inheritance  and  assignment,  forms  a  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  European 
encroachment. 

The  majority  of  Indian  tribes  had  already  reached  the  status  of  district 
community,  all  land  being  common  property  in  the  sense  that  every  man  might 
plant  and  sow  thereon.  For  hunting  purposes  the  tribe  divided  its  land  among 
the  families,  and  every  hunter  set  up  his  hut  in  the  middle  of  his  piece.  The 
cultivated  land  lay  mostly  in  one  strip,  and  the  village  field  of  the  Iroquois  often 
comprised  several  hundred  acres.  Work  on  the  land  created  a  title  in  a  family 
group,  a  single  family,  or  an  individual,  but  this  could  never  over-ride  the  older 
rights  of  the  tribe.  Where  the  woman,  as  the  cultivator,  was  almost  the  sole 
creator  of  property  in  land,  she  held  in  respect  of  this  also  a  position  of  advantage. 
In  the  transactions  of  North  American  tribes  with  the  colonial  governments 
many  deeds  of  assignment  bear  female  signatures,  which  doubtless  must  also  be 
referred  to  inheritance  through  the  mother.  Title  depended  on  permanent  uses 
of  the  property,  which  could  be  sold  or  bequeathed.  In  Nicaragua  a  person  who 
was  giving  up  his  estate  could,  says  Gomara,  dispose  of  it  only  in  favour  of  his 
nearest  relatives.  Detached  dwellings  are  private  property,  while  in  common  huts 
posts  in  the  wall  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  separate  homes.  The  chinamit  of 
the  Guatemaltecs,  the  calpidli  of  the  Aztecs,  by  the  very  signification  of  their 
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names,  “enclosure,”  corresponding  to  the  Quiche yai,  show  the  close  connection  of 
the  family  with  the  soil.  Not  only  consanguinity  binds  the  family  together  but 
also  common  possession,  the  milpa  communal ,  as  it  has  continued  to  exist  in 
Spanish  America.  On  this  system  the  population  could  have  attained  a  great 
density  ;  wherever,  as  in  the  state  of  New  York,  an  estimate  of  it  can  be  formed, 
it  cannot  have  reached  a  two-hundredth  part  of  the  present  numbers.  Famous 
tribes  often  reckoned  only  200  warriors  all  told. 

We  often  meet  with  traces  of  almsgiving  ;  but  arising  more  from  precaution 
against  future  want  on  the  part  of  the  community  than  for  pity.  Some  tribes 
had  store-houses,  such  as  the  Cherokees  called  “  the  chief's  barn,”  to  hold  voluntary 
offerings  of  provisions  to  which  any  one  had  free  entry  whose  own  were  exhausted, 
who  had  to  entertain  strangers,  who  was  going  on  the  war-path,  or  wished  to 
support  indigent  neighbour-tribes.  The  Iroquois  had  a  public  store  of  maize, 
dried  meat,  and  wampum.  Superfluous  corn  was  usually  buried  ;  the  Hurons  kept 
it  under  their  roofs,  the  Tensahs  in  woven  baskets  or  large  gourds. 

Society  among  the  Americans  rests  on  the  totem- system  of  clans  distinguished 
by  animal  and  plant  symbols.  We  need  give  only  one  example.  The  two  most 
eminent  clans  of  the  Thlinkeets  are  those  of  the  Wolf  and  the  Raven  ;  and  to 
these  are  attached  the  Bear,  Whale,  Salmon,  and  Frog  clans.  A  Raven  man  may 
only  marry  a  Wolf  girl  ;  the  children  follow  the  mother  and  succeed  the  uncle 
on  the  maternal  side.  Thus  family-  property  always  remains  in  the  same  clan. 
For  this  cause  a  nephew  must  marry  his  uncle’s  widow,  even  if  he  has  a  wife  of 
his  own.  Here  and  there  mother-right  has  been  broken  through,  and  that  most 
frequently  by  inheriting  what  has  been  acquired  from  the  husband.  The  Ojibbe- 
ways  have  express  inheritance  on  the  male  side.  A  newly-born  child  can  be 
given  to  its  paternal  aunt  to ,  bring  up  if  the  father’s  stock  seems  to  need 
strengthening.  “  Son  ”  and  “  grandfather  ”  are  denoted  by  patronymic  termina¬ 
tions  ;  thus  the  Goajiros  of  Lake  Maracaibo  have  “  the  Grandfather  of  the  King 
of  the  Turkey  Buzzards,”  “  the  Son  of  the  Jaguar.”  7F/4?;/2-designations  quite 
hold  the  place  of  our  family  names  ;  and  besides  them  each  has  one  or  more 
appropriately  assigned  name — warrior-names,  for  instance — for  the  men.  By 
subdivision  of  the  two  original  stocks,  sub-clans  spring  up  from  any  exogamically- 
connected  pair  of  which  a  new  group  may  come  into  existence.  Gatschet  says 
that  the  Creeks  or  Muskoks,  formerly  in  Alabama  and  Georgia,  can  show  twenty 
totemistic  clans,  while,  according  to  Petitol,  the  Tinnehs  have  twenty-eight. 
Florida  too  was  permeated  by  the  totem-division  even  more  than  northern  North 
America,  but  side  by  side  with  it  was  a  caste-system  on  strongly  cndogamic 
principles.  Where  it  does  not  exist  in  so  marked  a  degree,  it  may  be  inferred 
from  the  two,  four,  or  eight-fold  subdivision  of  the  tribes,  lines  of  kindred  always 
running  by  couples  together  ;  and  also  from  traditions.  Even  to  this  day  small 
differences  in  clothing,  in  which  Stolle  sees  remains  of  /etov-marks,  mat'  be  found 
among  the  inhabitants  of  certain  villages  in  Guatemala. 

Slavery  was  customary  among  all  Indians  ;  but  only  rich  men,  perhaps  only 
noblemen,  owned  slaves.  They  were  mostly  prisoners  of  war  ;  though  it  happened 
among  the  Chinooks  that  men  would  gamble  for  their  freedom  and  lose  it.  The 
slave  had  his  hair  cut  short,  might  not  flatten  his  children’s  heads,  was  used  when 
required  for  human  sacrifices,  and  when  dead  was  thrown  into  the  sea  or  flung 
into  the  forest.  It  was  usual  to  treat  them  cruelly,  but  their  work  was  not 
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oppressive,  and  in  certain  circumstances  they  might  be  emancipated.  Slave- 
women  were  leased  to  white  inen  for  immoral  purposes.  In  1878,  says  Dawson, 
the  cost  of  a  Haida  slave  was  200  blankets.  Among  the  genuine  hunting-races 
of  North  America  slaves  were  scarce  ;  even  the  Iroquois  did  not  enslave  neighbour¬ 
ing  enemies,  but  obtained  them — Pawnees  exclusively, — by  way  of  trade  from 
western  faces.  Prisoners  of  war  were  also  allowed  a  position  in  the  tribe,  married, 
and  regarded  as  members,  but  not  with  full  rights  ;  and  inheritance  through  the 
mother  gave  them  a  standing  inferior  to  their  own  children,  as  they  belonged 
to  no  kindred.  Almost  every  tribe  in  North  America  seems  to  have  kept  some 
men  in  female  dress.  According  to  Marquette,  among  the  Illinois  and  Nado- 
wessis,  these  might  only  carry  clubs  in  battle  ;  while  among  the  Mandans  and 
Minnitarrccs  they  performed  all  the  women’s  household  work.  At  games  and 
dances  in  honour  of  the  Calumet  they  were  not  allowed  to  sing,  though  in  council 
their  voice  was  as  good  as  another’s,  and  among  the  north-west  tribes  they  ranked 
near  the  priests.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  Guaycurus  of  Brazil  they  were 
called  cudinas  or  eunuchs,  and  held  in  small  esteem. 

The  flow  of  slaves  tended  to  be  from  weaker  to  stronger  tribes  ;  whole  clans, 
nay  whole  tribes,  stood  in  the  position  of  masters  and  servants.  According  to 
Dobrizhoffer,  the  Chanas  who  once  dwelt  on  the  Paraguay,  were  the  recognised 
lords  of  the  large  or  industrious  race  of  the  Mbayas.  Of  the  three  tribes  in  the 
Maracaibo  peninsula,  the  Goajiros  took  members  of  the  Cocinas  into  their  employ¬ 
ment.  The  Arawaks,  artistic  people  and  advanced  agriculturists,  are,  by  a  kind 
of  compensatory  civilization,  neighbours  and  subjects  to  the  powerful  but  rude 
and  uncultured  Caribs.  A  great  deal  of  South  American  ethnography  is  based 
on  this  principle.  In  the  north  too,  there  were  certainly  tribes  with  a  developed 
agriculture  who  did  not  go  on  the  war-path.  Where  war,  with  short  intervals, 
filled  the  whole  of  life,  relapses  must  often  have  taken  place.  The  Iroquois 
tradition,  that  before  they  came  into  New  York  State  they  cultivated  the  soil 
where  Montreal  now  stands,  paying  a  tribute  of  their  crops  to  the  Algonquins, 
and  receiving  in  return  a  share  of  the  Algonquins’  game,  is  fully  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration.  Perhaps  when  Penn  concluded  his  treaty  with  the  Delawares  in  1682, 
these  stood  in  a  similar  relation  to  the  Iroquois  ;  as  a  people  they  were  allowed 
neither  to  go  to  war  nor  to  dispose  of  their  land. 

Those  who  know  Indian  ways  say  that  nothing  is  harder  to  understand 
than  the  government  of  an  Indian  tribe.  No  doubt  the  complicated  medley  of 
despotism,  oligarchy,  democracy,  and  gynecocracy  is  universal  among  mankind  ; 
but  there  is  something  peculiar  about  the  treatment  of  warlike  affairs,  and  in  the 
strongly-marked  character  of  the  totem- system.  In  many  cases  the  chiefs  office 
is  hereditary,  and  in  the  north  of  South  America  the  heir  receives  chief’s  honours 
while  still  a  boy.  The  same  rank  may  be  attained  by  marriage  with  a  chiefs 
daughter.  At  present,  however,  the  office  has  for  the  most  part  only  a  tendency 
to  be  hereditary.  History  shows  many  cases  in  which  a  chief  has  attained  the 
first  place  through  valour  only  ;  and  the  Araucanians  are  said  to  have  chosen  as 
leader  in  war  the  man  who  could  longest  carry  a-  great  beam  on  his  shoulder. 

Revolutions  are  not  rare,  especially  since  white  influence  has  broken  up  the 
former  unity.  Subordinate  chiefs  of  small  groups,  as  the  number  of  their  ad¬ 
herents  increases,  contend  for  influence  in  the  tribe.  Chiefs  and  sub-chiefs  are 
alike  exposed  to  the  possibility  of  desertion  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  get  at  a  man 
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from  the  moment  that  he  has  reached  the  huts  of  another  tribal  group  with  the 
view  of  belonging  to  it.  An  unpopular  order  from  the  chief  leads  even  to 
desertions  m  masse  from  among  the  tribe.  If  the  habit  of  domination  often  allows 
the  chiefs  to  make  short  work  with  the  opposition,  yet  on  the  other  hand  the 
Comanche  chief  Santana,  after  making  peace  prematurely  at  Washington,  died 
in  degradation  and  neglect. 

The  more  warlike  a  tribe  is,  the  higher  is  the  authority  of  the  chief.  The 
Prince  of  Wied  rightly  rejects)  as  applied  to  Indian  chiefs,  the  use  of  the  term 
Cacique,  which  he  alleges  to  be  borrowed  from  a  higher  political  rank.  Gomara 
even  applied  this  Carib  term  to  the  West  Indian  kings,  whose  power  was  scarcely 
greater  than  that  of  a  Botocudo  chief.  On  the  other  hand,  economic  insight  is 
often  of  more  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  an  Indian  race  than  valour  in  war. 
Thus  it  was  that  works  like  the  “  mounds  ”  came  into  existence  ;  nor  need  we, 
on  the  ground  that  .no  true  despotisms  exist  there,  refrain  from  regarding  the 
inhabitants  of  that  district  as  the  direct  descendants  of  the  mound-builders.  A 
large  hut,  extensive  fields,  copious  food,  hospitality,  festivals,  and  a  family  hoard 
equally  contribute  to  exalt  a  man’s  influence. 

His  office  of  judge  is  an  essential  support  to  a  chief.  He  punishes  transgres¬ 
sions,  and  is  expected  to  do  it  quickly,  so  long  as  he  knows  that  he  has  the  tacit 
approval  of  the  general  council.  Yet  he  cannot  well  dispense  with  the  aid  of  an 
extensive  organisation.  Revenge  and  party-settlements  further  traverse  the  chiefs 
jurisdiction.  Among  the  Carayas  the  chief  judges  only  men,  his  wife  taking  the 
women’s  cases.  In  the  case  of  offences  against  the  person,  blood-revenge  was 
valid,  but  it  could  be  atoned  by  a  money  payment  if  the  avengers  were  distant 
relations  of  the  injured  person,  and  belonged  to  his  tribe  ;  and  it  must  be  carried 
out,  if  at  all,  within  a  definite  time.  If  the  malefactors  were  members  of  another 
tribe,  it  led  almost  necessarily  to  war,  and  many  cases  of  the  mutilation  of 
prisoners  may  be  set  down  to  revenge  for  blood.  Some  tribes  had  places  of 
refuge,  such  as  the  chiefs  hut,  or  a  pole  set  up  in  the  village.  Theft,  rare 
within  the  tribe,  was  generally  punished  by  the  chief.  With  the  Incas,  the 
Caribs,  the  Araucanians,  and  the  Darien  tribes,  it  was  a  capital  offence ;  in 
Nicaragua,  the  thief  was  sent  into  slavery  till  he  replaced  the  stolen  goods. 

Less  often  than  in  Africa  and  Polynesia  is  the  chiefs  power  augmented  by  a 
close  connection  with  religion.  We  have  to  remember,  however,  that  religion 
and  superstition  increased  with  every  higher  stage  of  existence,  and  were  more 
easily  laid  under  contribution  even  by  chiefs  than  by  common  people.  The  Calo 
chiefs  enjoyed  divine  veneration,  and  took  counsel  in  person  with  the  gods.  It  is 
useless  for  the  modern  American  spirit  to  please  itself  by  regarding  the  quickly 
decayed  civilizations  of  the  'western  highlands  as  exotic  plants  in  a  democratic 
soil,  for  here  as  elsewhere  the  monarchical  system  quite  naturally  developed  in 
the  direction  of  theocracy.  Otherwise  even  among  the  ancient  civilized  races 
of  America  the  princes  were  responsible  officials.  He  whom  the  Spaniards  called 
El  Rey,  the  king,  was  only  the  first  man  in  the  tribal  council. 

The  North  American  races  may  be  divided  into  a  peaceful  and  a  fighting  half. 
This  is  partly  division  of  labour,  partly  a  caste-separation.  The  peaceable  class 
may  eat  only  vegetable  food  till  they  have  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
warriors  about  the  purchase  of  meat.  In  the  ceremonies  by  which  a  campaign 
is  initiated,  the  peaceable  party  had  to  be  represented  in  warlike  matters  by 
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materials,  often,  worked  so  thin  as  to  give  a  clear  note  when  struck — musical 
plates, — resemble  Polynesian  breast-ornaments. 

the  council  in  the  great  tribes  and  leagues  consisted  of  the-  heads  of  clans, 
while  in  the  smaller  it  seems  to  have  embraced  all  the  free  men  in  the  tribe  of 
full  age  and  able  to  bear  arms.  Among  the  Iroquois  the  young  warriors-  and  the 
women  held  their  own  .separate  assemblies,  which  communicated  with  the  council 
of  warriors  through  delegates.  .  Among  the  North  Americans  a  fire  in  the  midst 
of  the  circle  is  indispensable  ;  the  South  Americans  hold  their  meeting  by 
preference  at  night  or  by  torchlight.  Tobacco  is  smoked  on  these  occasions,  and 
strong  liquor  consumed  :  indeed,  the  Abipones  are  usually  drunk  by  the  time  that  . 
a  decision  is  arrived  at,  though  this  does  not  interfere  with  its  being  faithfully 
carried  into  effect. ,  Dodge  describes  the  importance  of  the  council  in  the  public 
life  of  the  Indians  as  being  supreme,  alike  as  to  internal  and  external  affairs. 
There  is  no  voting,  but  the  question  is  decided  by  acclamation,  whence  the  great 
influence  of  the  talking  men,  especially  among  the  Iroquois.  Important  matters 
are  kept  strictly  secret,  and  those  who  know  the  Indians  best  confess  that  they 
have  obtained  little  accurate  information  about  them,  even  from  the  most 
intelligent  natives.  The  old  men  who  are  intrusted  with  the  tribal  traditions, 
together  with  the  custody  and  interpretation  of  the  wampums,  enjoy  great 

Next  to  the  chief  and  the  council,  great  influence  is  possessed  by  the 
hunters’  union  of  the  tribe,  a  guild  which  in  its  own  affairs  can  judge  and  order 
without  appeal.  Dodge  calls  it  the  “  stomach  ”  of  an  Indian  tribe,  the  head  and 
heart  having  to  be  sought  in  the  other  two  authorities.  But  as  the  demands  of 
the  stomach  are  more  permanent  than  those  of  the  heart  or  the  brain,  the  influence 
of  this  league  often  reaches  deeper  than  that  of  the  chief  or  the  deliberative 
assembly.  It  embraces'  the  younger  chiefs,  the  hunters  and  warriors,  the  entire 
male  working  power,  that  is,  of  the  community  ;  it  procures  the  food  and  guarantees 
the  defence.  It  acts  as  overseer  of  the  village,  settles  the  place  of  camps  and 
outposts,  looks  for  hunting-grounds,  and  organises  the  chase ;  and  since  game 
has  decreased  in  quantity  it  arranges  the  close  time.  Among  the  Tinnelis  the 
preponderance  of  the  hunters  reduces  the  chief  to  the  position  of  regulator  of  the 
hunts  and  commercial  traveller,  and  lately  he  has  been  a  nominee  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company.  In  Brazil,  we  also  find  hunting  expeditions  of  several  days 
under  the  leadership  of  the  chief ;  while  among  others,  at  least  the  fixing  of  the 
hunting-time  belongs  to  the  chief’s  functions. 

Outside  of  the  great  countries  which  possessed  a  civilization,  we  find  no  sign 
of  any  formation  of  dominant  states.  Confederations  for  war,  or  protection  against 
more  powerful  tribes,  were  formed  temporarily,  as  a  rule  between  tribes  of  the 
same  stock.  The  only  important  exception  that  can  be  named  is  that  of  the 
Iroquois  League,  based  on  a  firm  treaty' ;  but  it  was  principally  family  tics  that 
bound  the  “Five  Nations”  together;  and  the  Tuscaroras,  who  joined  later,  never 
became  fully  privileged  members,  and  the  attempt  to  strengthen  the  failing  power 
of  the  Iroquois  by  union  with  other  tribes  always  failed. 

The  Ottawa  League  on  Lake  Superior  comprised  only  three  kindred  tribes.  In 
large  groups,  like  the  Chinooks,  the  only  state  was  the  village.  The  Thlinkccts 
again  had  a  patriarchal  commonwealth,  maintained  by  common  agreement  and 
strict  observation  of  tradition,  while  the  chiefs  claimed  only  a  limited  influence. 
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meeting-places,  which  may  be  connected  with  this.  Thus  the  widely  scattered 
Wintuns  have  ,  their  Mecca  in  the  Cottonwood  Valley.  Districts  of  this  kind 
were' often  the  starting-points  whence  a  race  migrated,  and  its  scattered  members 
meet  as  it  were  at  its  cradle.  But  otherwise,  also,  ties  subsist  between  tribes  at  a 
remarkable  distance  apart,  as  the  Puris  of  the  Espiritu  Santo. and  the  Minas. 

Scalping  is  undoubtedly  connected  with  skull-worship.  The  skin  of  the  head 
was  preserved  by  drying,  and  when  stretched  on  a  hoop,  formed,  with  the  skull, 
the  chief  ornament  of  a  warrior’s  hut.  or  of  the  place  of  assembly.  The  Dyak 
“head-snapping”  was  common  over  a  great  part  of  North  and  South  America; 
and  what  the  Canadians  in  later  days  called  faire  coup  corresponds  pretty  nearly 
to  it.  Here  also  it  was  preceded  by  fasting  and  prayer,  with  smoking  the  sacred 
pipe.  In  northern, Peru  and  Catamarca  the  heads  were  prepared  just  as  now 
among  the  Jivaros.  Brain  and  bone  were  removed,  and  the  skin  of  the  scalp 
and  face  was  packed  with  hot  stones  until  it  had  shrunk  to  the  size  of  a  small 
monkey’s  head.  In  the  Cauca  valley  and  •  in  Darien  we  hear  of  dried  human 
skins,  while  among  the  Chibchas  the  skeletons  of  warrior  chiefs  were  borne  in 
front  of  the  army.  The  Panches  hang  the  heads  of  slain  foes  for  an  ornament  on 
their  doors.  A  Mundrucu  regards  it  as  a  duty  to  his  people  to  cut  off  the  head 
of  a  Parentin,  a  poor  weak  creature,  wherever  met  with,  in  order  to  make  it 
into  a  trophy. 

Professional  fighters,  the  completely  detached  warrior-caste  as  it  were  of  a 
tribe,  Indios  bravos ,  recognisable  by  their  self-made  isolation,  are  scattered  through 
all  countries  in  America.  A  clear  light  is  thrown  on  their  origin  by  the  episode 
in  the  history  of  the  Pimas  which  shows  how  an  entire  section  of  the  tribe 
seceded.  In  North  America  the  Comanclies  and  Apaches  live  in  such  constant 
feud  with  the  old  established  tribes  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  that  they  shoot 
each  other  like  wild  beasts.  For  this  reason  the  Pimas  hold  an  Apache  warrior 
to  be  unclean  ;  and  whoever  kills  one  has  to  separate  himself  from  his  companions 
and  perform  various  ceremonies  before  returning.  The  acquisition  of  European 
horses  and  weapons  has  especially  favoured  the  rise  of  such  peoples.  On  the 
frontier  of  Brazil  and  Colombia  native  slave-catchers  armed  with  European 
weapons  undertake  raids  on  the  rivers,  attack  tribes  armed  only  with  bows,  kill 
all  who  resist,  and  carry  off  the  rest  to  the  dealers  in  human  beings  on  the 
Brazilian  side.  White  settlers  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  have  employed  a 
similar  method  to  meet  their  requirements  in  the  way  of  servants.  The  Gaucho 
malo'ol  the  Pampas  maybe  regarded  as  a  half-European  variety  of  the  Indio 
bravo  ;  a  species  akin  to  the  most  savage  Cossack  of  the  steppes  or  the  Hungarian 
horse-herd,  who  has  advanced  from  the  position  of  horse-breaker  and  bull-tamer 
to  that  of  robber  and  murderer. 

The  Indian’s  eye,  keen  within  a  narrow  horizon,  seems  to  lose  in  keenness 
when  it  tries  to  embrace  the  wider  circle  of  tribal  interests,  at  least  when  the)' 
present  themselves  as  a  question  of  extent  settled  by  frontier.  The  United  States 
have  been  obliged  to  acquire  the  soil  of  what  is  now  Illinois  twice  over,  in  parts 
even  three  times,  in  fourteen  treaties.  The  only  guide  to  the  area  of  the  tribal 
territory  beyond  the  land  immediately  appropriated  by  cultivation,  and  the 
eviction  of  it,  is  the  extent  of  the  hunting-grounds.  Even  if  there  arc  also 
traditions  or  treaties  relating  to  frontiers,  which  are  marked  out  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  magician  by  clouts,  rags,  pieces  of  bark,  and  hurdles,  or  follow  the 
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simply  treated  the  Indians  as  minors,  gcnte  sin  razon ,  “  unreasoning  beings,”  and 
•-  placed  them  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Church. 

The  names  of  natives  are  formed  in  the  most  various  ways,  from  quarters  of 
the  sky,  leaders,  physical  characteristics,  or  distinguishing  titles. 

Peaceful'  intercourse  is  embellished  by  a  long  list  of  ceremonies..  The 
Oyampis  are  so  fond  of  using  among  themselves  the  word  banare,  “  friend,”  that 
their  neighbours  call  them  by  that  name.  Among  them,  as  among  the 
Rucuyenns,  the  chief  has  to  present  the  drink  .of  honour  to  the  friendly  guest ; 
while  among  the  Apalais  and  many  North  American  tribes  tobacco  takes  its 
place.  The  greatest  honour  that  can  be  shown  to  a  guest  consists  in  letting  him 
take  a  few  whiffs  at  your  half-smoked  cigar.  Among  the  Ipurina  tribe  we  find 
another  case  in  which  the  fear  of  secretly  prowling  ghosts  causes  the  visitor  to 
||  rush  into  a  village  with  warlike  cries,  and  to  be  received  with  feigned  hostility. 
In  social  gatherings  the  entertainment  is  lively  enough  to  make  the  alleged 
moodiness  of  the  Indian  character  unrecognisable.  Their  curiosity  is  great,  and 
they  will  hasten  to  bear  news  of  the  most  trifling  incident  to  other  settlements. 
Hospitality  is  in  high  esteem  ;  but  a  copious  entertainment  takes  place  only 
when  a  return  is  certain.  Invitations  to  share  a  meal  must  not  be  declined. 
The  north-western  tribes,  and  the  Chilotes,  when  nearing  a  friendly  coast,  strike 
up  songs,  which  are  answered  in  the  same  way.  Old  World  customs  connected 
j  with  eating  recur  unchanged  in  America,  such  as  that  you  should  not  look  at  a 
|  person  when  he  is  eating.  In  North  America  gorging  competitions  recall  the  out- 
)  rageous  gluttony  ascribed  in  the  Bible  to  heathen  tribes,  which  would  seem,  as 
among  Indians,  to  have  had  a  superstitious  object. 

Numerous  and  manifold  are  the  festivals  to  celebrate  important  periods  in 
j.  life,  in  labour,  or  in  nature.  The  Indians  of  Akoma  rejoice  when  the  sun 
{  reaches  his  lowest  altitude  at  the  winter  solstice  and  the  disk  rests  upon  certain 
rocks  in  a  position  ascertained  -by  experiment.  There  are  rejoicings  at  the 
summer  solstice,  and  at  every  change  of  moon  ;  rejoicings  and  dances  at  the 
planting  of  the  maize,  at  the  sowing  of  the  wheat,  at  the  bringing-in  of  the 
harvest.  Every  birth  and  wedding  is  an  occasion  for  joy.  In  winter  there  is  a 
dance  every  week,  often  on  several  days.  But  when  the  yellow  winter  sun  has 
ceased  to  prevail,  and  the  “  green  ”  sun  of  summer  resumes  his  rule,  the  dances 
cease,  and  the  story-reciters  are  silent ;  for  the  rattlesnake  has  come  out  of  his 
hole,  and  woe  to  any  one  who  utters  an  untruth.  Many  of  the  festivals  have  a 
religious  character ;  but  the  common  kinds  are  held  for  the  entertainment  of 
guests,  who  make  their  acknowledgments  by  dancing.  Masters  of  the  ceremonies 
see  that  due  privacy  is  maintained,  and  heralds  bear  ceremonial  invitations.  The 
food  is  put  by  the  friends  of  the  host  straight  into  the  mouths  of  the  guests,  who 
are  placed  round  the  fire,  and  what  is  not  eaten  must  be  taken  home.  In  the 
North-West  the  Haidas  keep  a  feast  at  the  closing  of  the  salmon  fishery,  before 
which  the  chief,  who  is  also  the  magician,  has  had  some  conversation,  in  a  costume 
of  bark  and  bearskins,  -with  the  spirits  in  the  forest.  The  Nootkas  have  some 
representations,  in  which  entire  hunts  and  battles  arc  depicted,  or  the  movements 
of  seals  and  other  animals  imitated.  At  the  conclusion  of  one  of  the  Thlinkects’ 
festival  dances,  a  dancer  makes  an  address  to  which  an  outside  spectator  replies. 
Among  the  poorer  and  socially  less-developed  tribes  to  the  south,  like  the 
Chinooks,  the  feasts  pass  in  simpler  style,  without  heralds,  invitations,  or  festive 
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Besides  paint  and  clattering  ornaments,  the  chief  dancing  property  consists  of 
•'  a  rich  assortment  of  artistically  carved  masks,  which  are  fastened  in  front  of  the 
face,  or  worn  on  the  head.  Some  are  human  faces,  with  hair,  beard,  and  eye¬ 
brows  ;  others,  the  heads  of  eagles  or  sea-birds,  wolves,  stags,  and  dolphins. 
They  are  usually  far  larger  than  life,  and  are  in  many  cases  painted  or  covered 
with  leaves  of  tinsel.  Even  great  pieces  of  carved  work  are  often  worn  on  the 
head,  for  instance  the  forepart  of  a  canoe.  The  North-West  American  masks 
carved  from  soft  wood  often  show  great  sharpness  of  carving,  and  certainty  of 
touch,  and  are  nicely  polished ;  showing  clearly  the  tendency  of  the  race  to 
accurate  imitation  of  nature.  Animal  masks  and  figures  made  of  plaited  bast, 
strongly  reminding  us  of  Melanesian  types,  are  found  frequently  in  North-West  and 
South  America.  >  '  * 

i,  Among  the  South  Americans — the  same  may  be  observed  elsewhere — drink 
1  plays  a  great  part  in  festivities.  In  Paiwari  they  are  often  nothing  but  drinking- 
bouts.  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  as  a  rule  they  end  with  intoxication,  since 
those  who  take  part  in  them  pass  days  in  dancing  and  making  a  noise.  The 
Indians  of  Chili  lap  wine,  as  they  lie,  from  a  hole  in  the  ground  lined  with  sheep¬ 
skin.  By  the  warlike  Abipones  and  their  allies  also  no  public  business  can  be 
decided  without  a  drink.  This  tendency  to  drink  is  fatal.  In  no  country  in  the 
world,  with  the  possible  exception  of  New  Zealand,  have  spirituous  liquors  had  so 
•.disastrous  an  effect.  The  decadence  of  whole  tribes  in  North  America  went  on 
ljj.j  unchecked  until  the  trade  in  whisky  was  brought  under  supervision.  But  in  spite 
jlljof  all  preventive  measures,  spirituous  drinks  continue  to  play  a  fatal  part  in  the 
|  [life  of  the  Indians.  Their  mischievous  effects  outweigh  all  the  good  introduced 
I  Sby  Europeans.  It  is  essentially  their  operation  which  dooms  the  Indians,  even 
i!  kvhere  they  have  recovered  their  freedom,  to  a  state  of  economic  and  political 
It  'dependence. 

Ill 

§  30.  RELIGION  AND  PRIESTHOOD  IN  AMERICA 

-Again  the  enquiry  after  a  God:  sun-worship — The  assistant  creator;  the  fire-bringer— -Creation — Yehl — 
Deluge  -  legends — Winds  and  regions  of  the  world — Production  of  races  from  the  earth:  migration- 
legends — Beast  and  totem  worship;  beast -legends — The  world-tree — Mountain  and  stone-worship — 
Animistic  and  spiritual  belief — The  next  world  and  the  under-world — Idols  ;  temples — Fries ts  and 

the  grave ;  uniformity  and  variety  of  funeral  rites ;  disposal  above  and  below  ground  :  mummification ; 
death-masks ;  preliminary  interment ;  graves  and  vaults  ;  presents  put  with  the  corpse  ;  funeral  feasts. 

No  race  of  America  is  devoid  of  religion.  We  find  the  belief  in  one  or  more 
higher  beings  and  in  a  host  of  inferior  spirits,  we  find  legends  of  creation  and 
ideas  of  another  rvorld.  The  notion  of  a  single  Deity  floats  indistinctly  above 
sky  or  sun-worship.  Nahua  terms,  like  “  endless  Almighty,”  “  Soul  of  the  world," 
“  Creator  of  the  universe,”  indicate  at  least  surmises  striving  to  find  expression. 
But  the  mass  of  mankind  did  not  rise  to  .such  an  elevation,  and  degraded  the 
great  spirit,  the  creator  and  orderer  of  the  world,  into  foolish  beast-semblances 
and  ignoble  anthropomorphisms.  Here  again  the  rendering  of  our  idea  of  “  God  ” 
has  offered  the  greatest  difficulty  to  the  missionaries  ;  wherever  an  adequate 
abstract  conception  is  found,  it  can  be  met  only  with  "  soul,"  "  spirit,"  "  shadow," 
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or  merely  “wonderful.”  But  nil  this  is  embraced  by  our  corieepfetk  “ SBJJer- 
natural.”  Perhaps  the  Atahocan  of  the  Algonquins  may  have  <fe%aated  the 
supreme  creator  God,  inactive,  however,  and  remote  from  the  world,  to  whom  no 
worship  was  paid.  Their  Mnnilou,  in  any  case,  denotes  not  the  “great  spirit,” 
but  something  mysterious,  inconceivable.  Manitous  are  numerous  spirits  of 
unknown  origin,  by  whom  all  nature  is  peopled,  and  whose  behaviour  towards 
men  is  now  hostile,  now  benevolent.  Equally  little  would  Wakan  serve  the  turn ; 
that  is  merely  the  Dakotah  word  for  anything  inconceivable.  The  Indian  con¬ 
ception  of  a  deity  only  emerges  from  the  sphere  of  the  evanescent  when  it  comes 
into  touch  with  cosmogony  ;  and  then  it  condenses  itself  into  the  single  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  creator  considered  as  a  person.  The  supreme  Deity  made  sun,  moon, 
and  stars.  Of  all  the  other  gods  the  sun  stands  nearest  to  him ;  no  strict  separa¬ 
tion  is  made  between  light,  life,  and  spirit.  The  object  of  the  first  creation  was 
to  gain  assistants,  who  emerged  in  a  living  form  from  the  water  or  from  caves. 
The  belief  that  the  men  of  the  light  would  one  day  come  to  establish  their  right 
to  the  land  which  the  God  of  light  made  before  he  returned  to  the  sky  contributed 
to  the  rapid  progress  made  by  the  white  conjurors  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  just  as, 
in  Africa  and  Australia,  they  were  regarded  as  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  feared 
and  reverenced  accordingly. 

Almost  all  Americans,  except  the  Eskimo  and  the  northern  Athabascas, 
worshipped  the  sun.  Here,  as  throughout  the  earth,  sun-worship  seems  to  have 
ceased  where  agriculture  left  off.  All  the  great  thoughts  of  American  mythology 
turn  around  light,  sun,  “  sun-birds,”  and  recur  by  preference  to  the  East.  In 
Peru,  sun-worship  was,  for  political  reasons,  organised  in  a  fashion  which  was 
unique.  We  must  agree  with  Brinton  that  the  sun  was  regarded  sometimes  as  a 
deity  among  the  rest,  sometimes  as  the  symbol  or  form  of  them,  sometimes  as 
the  supreme  god.  It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  in  many  languages  the  same 
word  serves  for  “  sun  ”  and  “  sky  ”  ;  and  otherwise,  too,  it  is  rather  to  the  light 
than  to  the  actual  body  of  the  sun  that  reverence  is  paid.  To  the  sun  were 
offered,  in  the  chiefs  hut,  the  first-fruits  of  the  field  or  of  the  booty  taken  in  the 
chase  or  in  war.  Prayer  was  made  to  it  on  its  rising,  and  oaths  sworn  by  it 
were  the  most  sacred  of  all.  Its  blessing  was  besought  for  travel,  war,  and 
hunting,  and  the  first  smoke  of  the  tobacco-pipe  was  offered  to  it.  Among  the 
Natchez  the  chief  and  priest  was  styled  “great  sun,” — he  knew  no  superior  but 
the  sun,  and  gave  out  his  descent  from  it.  Even  among  the  Sioux,  who  in  other 
respects  show  great  divergence,  and  other  tribes  west  of  the  Mississippi,  it  was 
customary  to  sacrifice  to  the  sun,  and  to  smoke  in  his  honour.  Among  the 
Pueblos,  Navajos,  Zunis  and  their  kindred,  sun,  moon,  and  stars  received  worship, 
not  indeed  as  gods — even  they  have  dim  inkling  of  an  invisible  supreme  god — 
but  as  the  bringers  of  fruitfulness  and  blessings  of  all  kinds.  The  Guatem'altec 
term  for  “  long,  long  ago,”  means  “  before  the  light  appeared.”  Prayer  to  the 
sun  and  moon  has  been  called  the  fundamental  dogma  of  Aleutians’  religion. 
They  were  a  brother  and  sister  who  were  inflamed  with  love  for  each  other, 
and  having  been  parted  are  seeking  each  other  ever  since.  The  sun  (a  female) 
was  pursued  by  her  brother,  and  blacked  his  face,  so  as  to  know  him  again  by 
daylight — hence  the  marking  on  the  moon.  The  highly-devoloped  solar  cult  of 
Peru,  which  at  times  struggled  successfully  in  its  own  home  against  the  supremacy 
of  the  innumerable  village  and  family  idols,  the  huacas ,  throws  its  light  even  into 
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the  gloomy  primeval  forests  of  Guiana.  In  Darien  the  sun  was  regarded  as  the 
creator  of  the  .world  ;  among  the  Chibcha  peoples  human  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  the  sun-god  only. 

The  moon  was  reverenced  as  the  goddess  of  water  and  rain,  and  so  of  the 
,  fertility  of  the  fields  ;  also,  like  Lucina,  of  women  labouring  with  child,  and  of 
new-born  infants.  But  she  is  also  the  goddess  of  the  night,  who  brings  no  good, 
the  producer  of  poisons,  sickness,  and  bad  dreams.  When  an  evil  spirit  is  brought 
into  contrast  with  a  good  one,  the  opposition  of  moon  to  sun  or  night  to  day  is 
most  frequently  the  underlying  idea  ;  often  too,  no  doubt,  the  old  identification  of 
the  goddess  of  fertility  with  a  dark  spirit  of  the  under- world.  Hence,  too,  the 
caution  not  to  look  about  you  in  the  field  at  the  time  of  ripening  crops,  so  as  not 
to  arouse  this  dangerous  twofold  being.  In  the  Aztec  ritual  we  find  lepers  as 
priests  of  the  moon-goddess.  A  desert  country  directs  the  gaze,  in  hope  or 
thankfulness, '  towards  the  clouds.  In  the  Pueblos  and  Casas  Grandes,  as  in 
Mexico  and  Peru,  we  find  the  worship  of  water,  even  as  the  clouds  were  wor¬ 
shipped  in  Iran.  Where  moisture  was  more  essential  than  warmth  to  the 
increase  of  the  crops,  especially  in  Mexico,  the  moon,  as  goddess  of  water, 
received  special  attention  at  the  sowing  and  harvest  festivals.  Gumilla  relates 
that  an  Orinoco  tribe,  on  the  occasion  of  a  lunar  eclipse,  plied  their  hoes  with 
more  diligence  than  ever,  in  the  view  that  the  goddess  had  hidden  her  face  in 
anger  at  the  laziness  of  men. 

The  earth  is  unwilling  to  let  the  water  leave  her  lap ;  it  swallows  the  sun  and 
the  other  luminaries  daily.  It  is  a  serpent,  opposing  itself  to  the  creative  power 
of  the  fire  and  sun.  It  appears  as  a  great  hound,  which  devours  the  sun  in 
eclipses  ;  from  the  Eskimo  to  the  Tupis  dogs  are  beaten  during  solar  eclipses,  to 
frighten  away  the  big  dog  by  their  yelping.  Dogs  were  sacrificed  to  a  stormy 
sea,  and  among  some  tribes  here  and  there  images  of  dogs  were  venerated.  In 
the  sound  of  the  tempest  or  the  thunder,  men  recognised  the  rushing  of  a  mighty 
wing,  or  the  cry  heralding  the  approach  of  summer,  or  the 'promise  of  fruitfulness, 
or  the  drum-beat  of  the  horned  giant  Haskah.  Lightning  was  sacred,  and  so-called 
“  thunderbolts,”  painted  red,  were  reverenced  by  the  Peruvians  as  the  children 
of  the  thunder-god,  by  the  Dakotahs  as  the  origin  of  their  race.  Curiously 
shaped  stones  were  also  called  thunderbolts,  but  concretions  remarkable  in  form 
or  colour  were  held  sacred  by  the  Indians  of  the  Casas  Grandes  because  they 
were  found  in  water,  the  source  of  life.  The  Tupis  of  Brazil  saw  in  the  lightning 
the  flashing  of  the  eye<of  the  bird  which  had  once  been  supreme  god  and  creator, 
then  in  human  shape  the  bringer  of  fire  and  the  fruits  of  the  field,  and  now  the 
sender  of  fertility  from  heaven,  and  heard  his  voice  in  the  thunder.  The  Peruvian 
thunder-god  Apocatequil  called  men  into  life  by  turning  up  the  earth  with  a 
golden  spade.  He  was  attended  by  three  assistants — lightning,  lightning-track-, 
and  lightning-stroke,  or  equipped  with  three  weapons,  lightning,  thunder-bolt, 
and  thunder-roll.  Heno,  the  Iroquois  god  of  thunder  and  fertility,  rides  on 
the  clouds. 

Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  has  preserved  the  following  hymn  to  thunder  : 
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Thou  loo,  princess,  drawest  water, 

Scndest  rain,  and  snow,  and  hailstone.  ’ . 

To  such  office  Viracocha, 

Founder  of  the  world  and  quickener, 

Destined  and  created  thee. 

In  the  place  held  by  the  winds  among  the  precursors  of  creation,  based 
upon  the  association  between  breath  (or  soul),  and  wind,  the  pervading  sanctity  of 
the  number  four  in  the  quarters  of  the  heaven,  and  generally  the  element  of 
astronomy  and  meteorology  are  alike  conspicuous.  The  Winnebagoes  say  that 
the  Great  Spirit  created  four  men  and  one  woman,  and  that  the  former  created 
the  four  winds,  the  latter  the  earth.  Everywhere  they  are  among  the  beneficent 
creative  spirits,  and  often  they  precede  in  time  even  sun,  mpon,  and  stars.  As 
to  the  sun,  so  also  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  tobacco  is  offered  from  the 
sacred  pipe.  The  winds,  as  messengers  of  the  sun,  who  bring  rain,  growth,  and 
refreshment,  have  their  share  of  veneration  next  after  the  moon.  We  further 
meet  with  four  servants  of  the  Mexican  air  and  sun-god,  four  supporters  of  the 
earth,  who  survived  the  deluge,  four  corners  of  the  world — whence  the  Sioux  get 
their  pipe  of  council,  four  brothers  who  produced  the  floor — as  in  the  Arawak 
legend,  and  so  forth.  Thence  was  developed  the  universal  notion  of  the  sanctity 
of  four  and  its  multiples,  and  hence  the  cross  on  American  monuments. 

The  assistant  creator,  who  in  Promethean  fashion  takes  on  himself  the  care 
of  mankind,  is  sometimes  the  sun  himself,  sometimes  the  moon’s  son  or  grandson. 
The  twins  Joskeha  and  Taviskara,  “  the  bright  ”  and  “  the  dark,”  whose  grand¬ 
mother  was  the  moon,  and  whose  mother  died  in  giving  them  birth,  had  a  fight 
in  which  one  used  the  stag’s  horn  as  his  weapon,  the  other  the  wild  rose.  The 
latter  was  severely  wounded,  and  in  flying  lost  at  every  step  a  stream  of  blood, 
which  was  changed  into  flintstones.  But  the  victor  returned  to  his  grandmother, 
who  now  took  up  the  part  of  the  dark  malevolent  deity,  and  set  up  his  hut  in  the 
sun-rising,  by  the  edge  of  the  sea.  In  course  of  time  he  became  the  creator  of 
men,  and  of  the  Hurons  in  particular.  He  made  the  desert  earth  habitable  by 
killing  the  giant  frog  that  had  swallowed  all  the  water ;  this  he  led  over  the  earth, 
created  game  and  crops,  and  brought  fire  to  men.  Therefore  Joskeha  received 
sacrifices,  and  was  often  designated  simply  as  the  sun. 

The  invention  of  fire  appears  to  be  more  often  personified  in  the  west  and 
north-west  than  in  the  east  and  south,  where  it  is  of  less  consequence  than  the 
solar  heat.  First  of  all  the  spider-folk  spun  a  thread  to  ggt  to  the  moon  by,  but 
were  detained  there  and  had  to  leave  the  precedence  to  the  serpent-folk  who  then 
climbed  to  the  moon  by  the  thread,  and  fetched  a  firebrand.  The  Shastika 
Prometheus,  a  wolf,  fetches  a  shining  flint  from  the  east,  while  the  Mendocinos 
hold  the  less  personal  view  that  God  sent  fire  into  wood  in  the  form  of  lightning, 
which  has  to  be  rubbed  out  of  it.  We  are  reminded  of  the  Maui  legend  (Book  ii. 
§  9)  when  we  hear  how  the  fire-rubbing  cavern  deity  of  the  Chilotes  has  his  capital 
full  of  Jounches  who  not  only  hop  on  one  leg  themselves,  but  also  dislocate  one 
leg  of  any  pretty  boy  that  they  may  catch. 

Promethean  functions  also  often  lurk  in  small  features  of  the  legends  relating 
to  favourite  heroes,  who  are  obviously  in  a  transitional  stage  between  -earth  and 
heaven.  Manibozho,  the  Algonquin  hero,  being  advised  by  the  woodpecker  to 
shoot  an  arrow  into  the  crown  of  the  head  of  the  invulnerable  chief  Pearlfeather, 
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paints  his  head  red  in  token  of  gratitude.  This  Manibozho  is  on  one  side  an 
Indian  like  any  other,  is  sometimes  in  want,  sometimes  in  opulence,  has  friends 
and  foes,  marries,  hunts,  and  fishes  ;  while  on  the  other  side  of  him  he  can  turn 
into  any  beast,  has  power  over  mighty  enchantments,  and  is  enabled  through 
them  to  clear  the  earth  of  giants  and  snakes.  1  But  when  the  Algonquin  remarks, 
during  the  bright  days  of  the  Indian  summer,  “now  Manibozho  is  smoking  his 
pipe  again,”  his  cosmical  character  is  plain.  Indeed  Manibozho  appears  as  the 
grandson  of  the  moon  and  son  of  the  west  wind,  and  his  mother,  who  died  soon 
after  his  birth,  as  the  twilight  ;  the  hero  is  himself  the  morning,  and  his  fight  with 
his  father  the  glorified  struggle  of  day  with  night. 

Among  many  North  American  tribes,  in  pre-European  days,  a  fire  was  kept 
perpetually  alight  in  honour  of  the  sun.  In  Virginia  tobacco  was  burnt  therein 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  gods  ;  and  elsewhere  too  this  last  replaced  incense.  To 
this  day  the  Zunis  partake  of  nothing  without  first  throwing  a  bit  of  it  into  the  fire, 
and  calling  upon  the  fire,  in  an  established  form  of  words,  to  eat.  The  extinction 
of  the  fire  portended  evil,  and  it  could  be  rekindled  only  with  fire  from  another 
temple.  It  was  usually  kept  in  a  hut  containing  the  bones  of  departed  chiefs, 
and  guardians  had  the  duty  of  feeding  it.  Even  where  it  was  not  kept  up 
permanently,  sacrifice  by  fire  was  the  most  common.  Among  many  tribes,  at  the 
feast  of  the  first-fruits,  all  fires  were  put  out  and  rekindled  by  rubbing  ;  the  Zunis 
did  this  at  every  feast. 

Allowing  for. the  inevitable  wear  and  tear  of  oral  tradition,  the  tendency 
towards  new  and  arbitrary  invention  is  nowhere  so  weak,  nor  the  adherence  to 
a  few  fundamental  notions  so  strong,  as  in  the  histories  of  creation.  The  world- 
myth  which  pervades  the  mind  of  all  mankind  shows  itself  to  no  one  more  clearly 
than  to  th.e  comparative  student  of  cosmogonies  in  the  deeper  historical  sense. 
Hardly  a  single  detail  of  Polynesian  mythology  is  absent  in  America,  and  the 
variations  are  comparatively  trifling. 

The  position  of  the  supreme  deity  is  primarily  determined  by  his  creative 
activity.  An  appearance  of  monotheism  often  exists  even  where  all  remembrance 
of  the  supreme  spirit  has  been  lost.  But  this  creative  god  is  often  so  humanised 
that  he  blends  with  the  patriarch  of  the  race,  on  the  assumption  that  the  earth  was 
created  for  its  benefit,  and  that  accordingly  its  own  first  parent  is  to  be  found  in 
the  creator.  The  first  Pima  was  made  out  of  a  nerve  taken  from  the  creator- 
god’s  neck. 

Among  the  three  elements,  earth,  water,  and  fire,  the  water  preponderates  ; 
earth  is  only  an  island.  Sky  and  sun  were  in  existence  before  either  of  them, 
and  the  sun  brings  fire  to  earth  either  from  or  with  the  leave  of  the  sky.  The 
creation-legend  of  the  Hare  Indians  relates  that  the  Father  dwells  overhead,  the 
Mother  underfoot,  while  the  Son  goes  to  and  fro  in  the  skv  between  them.  One 
day  as  he  was  strolling  about  in  this  way,  he  noticed  the  earth.  Returning  to  Ins 
father,  he  sang  to  him  :  “O  my  father  on  high,  kindle  thy  heavenly  fire,  for  my 
brethren  on  that  little  island  have  long  been  unhappy.  Look  on  them,  father, 
and  take  pity  on  men.” 

Among  the  north-west  Americans  the  creator  is  Ychl,  the  chief  figure  in 
some  profound  myths.  His  generally  human  character  appears  clearly  through 
his  bird  shape.  This  divine  raven  was  born  before  the  eartli  existed  ;  but  another 
god,  Khanukb,  existed  before  him.  The  raven  made  the  earth,  pilfering  one 
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ingredient  after  another  from  Khanukh.  Fire  he  fetched  from  an  island  in  the 
sea  ;  and  as  sparks  happened  to  fall  upon  wood  and  stone,  fire  can  be  got  from 
those  articles.  He  brought  fresh  water  in  his  beak  from  Khanukh's  island. 
Other  legends  make  him  outwit  the  jealous  god,  who  keeps  sun,  moon,  and  stab 
in  a  box.  Yclil  was  born,  in  the  days  when  Darkness  was  king,  of  the  sister  of 
that  deity,  who  being  informed  by  the  A'««-bird  of  the  event,  cast  the  infant  into 
the  sea.  Then  the  dolphin  brought  to  the  mourning  mother  a  stone,  which  she 
swallowed,  and  returned  to  the  world  as  Yehl,  and  flew  off  in  the  form  of  a  crane, 
striking  the  sky,  where  he  remained  hanging,  perhaps  as  the  sun.  In  yet  a  third 
legend  the  jealous  god’s  daughter  is  guarded  by  him,  but  Yehl,  in  the  form  of 
a  little  grass-stalk,  adheres  to  her  cup,  and  is  swallowed  to  be  born  again.  He 
lets  the  stars  fly  out  of  the  box  of  heavenly  bodies,  but  has  thp  sun  and  the  moon 
carried  up  by  ravens.  Or  he  himself,  as  a  raven,  carries  the  sun,  and,  on  hearing 
voices  beneath  him,  asks  if  there  is  to  be  light.  But  when  the  gleam  of  the  sun 
appeared  unexpectedly  in  the  sky,  men  were  frightened,  running*  to  hide  them¬ 
selves  in  mountains,  forests,  or  rivers,  and  were  turned  to  beasts  for  their  lack  of 
faith.  In  yet  another  story  the  jealous  god  became  the  first  man,  and  killed  his 
sister’s  children.  Next  to  Yehl  stands  his  sister,  whom  the  Thlinkeets  call  the 
“  woman  beneath  the  earth.”  At  the  great  deluge  she  parted  from  her  brother, 
and  climbed  into  the  crater  of  Mt.  Edgecumbe,  to  hold  up  the  pillar  on  which  the 
earth  rests.  The  Koniags  account  for  the  separation  by  the  story  that  the  sister 
ate  of  a  forbidden  grass,  whereupon  she  knew  that  she  was  naked,  and  fled  ;  the 
youngest,  of  her  children,  conceived  upon  the  steps  of  heaven,  remained  alive  by 
means  of  a  song  that  it  had  learnt. 

The  counterpart,  contrast  at  once  and  complement  to  the  creator,  is  a  dark 
principle.  Often  this  is  a  sleeping  partner  in  the  dualism  ;  father  Night  becomes 
brother  Night.  The  Chillulas  remove  it  into  the  air,  as  a  devil  with  horns  and 
wings,  and  of  incredible  swiftness,  who  can  break  men  to  pieces  in  a  moment.  This 
is  the  storm-god,  with  his  terrors  heightened  by  a  dash  of  the  Christian  devil,  who 
had  no  footing  originally  among  the  Indians.  Here,  too,  the  serpent  was  not 
originally  an  evil  spirit. 

The  name  for  “man”  in  Indian  language  often  signifies  also  “earth”  or  “stone”  ; 
and  accordingly  legend  makes  earth  or  clay  the  raw  material  of  man,  or  he  issues 
out  of  stones.  Mexicans  and  Tezcocans,  Aleutians,  and  the  Macas  of  Cape 
Flattery,  all  believe  themselves  to  have  sprung  from  flints.  Where  beasts  appear 
as  the  makers  of  men,  a  creator-god  is  hidden  in  them  ;  manifesting  himself  by 
preference  in  the  form  of  a  wolf  or  a  dog.  In  the  North-West,  Yehl  did  not 
create  men  of  himself,  but  summoned  an  assistant  to  do  the  business.  According 
to  another  myth,  he  advised  the  survivors  from  the  flood  to  throw  stones  behind 
them,  and  of  these  men  were  made.1  A  revised  version  makes  him  himself  the 
son  of  the  first  man  ;  and  says  that  he  raised  himself  out  of  the  flood,  and  got 
carried  ashore  on  the  beaver’s  back  ;  when  he  found  his  mother  reconciled  to  her 
brother,  and  created  the  people  of  the  Koloshes.  Various  legends  entwine  them¬ 
selves  around  the  original  idea  of  the  production  of  the  human  race  from  the 
earth  ;  and  even  in  these  apparently  secondary  formations  an  element  of  univer- 

1  [It  may  not  be  so  superfluous  as  it  would  have  been  a  generation  ago  to  remind  English  readers  of  the 
mythology  will  find  parallels  to  every  part.] 
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saJity  is  not  lacking.  Legend  has  it  that  in  former  times  the  Mandans  lived 
underground,  where  only  a  little  light  came  by  help  of  the  roots  of  a  vine.  Some 
of  the  boldest  climbed  up  these,  and  in  the  upper  world  found  buffaloes  and  fruits 
in  plenty.  They  plucked  grapes,  and  brought  them  down  to  their  kinsfolk.  But 

when  half  of  the  people  had  got  up,  the  vine  broke  under  the  weight  of  a  fat 

woman,  depriving  those  below  of  light  or  of  all  hope  of  ever  getting  out.  We 

find  similar  tales  among  the  forest  tribes  of  Brazil.  Among  the  Nava  joes  the 

way  upwards  is  opened  to  man  by  the  raccoon,  and  the  caterpillar  or  beetle. 

Legends  of  migrations  are  in  some  cases  immediately  connected  with  creation- 
myths.  The  Ojibbeways  say  that  the  giant  Yakke-Eltini,  who  turns  the  firmament 
with  the  hair  of  his  head,  closed  to  men  all  access  to  the  land  in  the  west.  But 
when  he  was  killed  'his  body  fell  between  the  eastern  and  western  worlds  and  was 
petrified  into  a  bridge,  across  which  reindeer  made  their  way.  To  give  a  con¬ 
tinental  background  outright  to  such  stories  is  not  consistent  with  their  local 
horizon.  The  Hare  Indians  profess  to  have  lived  once  among  a  bald-headed  folk 
beyond  the  sea,  whose  sorcerers  could  change  themselves  by  night  into  dogs  and 
wolves  ;  they  wore  wooden  helmets,  and  scale-armour,  and  carried  spear  and 
shield.  This  has  an  affinity  with  a  Tinneh  legend  of  a  people  dwelling  far  away 
in  the  North-West,  whose  men  were  half  dog,  half  man,  though  the  women  were 
completely  human.  Memories  of  the  mixture  of  two  totemistic  tribes  probably 
are  at  the  bottom  of  this. 

Traditions  of  the  separation  of  tribes  are  frequently  attached  to  the  creation 
of  the  sun,  or  the  first  illumination  of  the  dark  earth.  Long  before  the  coming  of 
the  white  men,  a  star  appeared  in  the  west-south-west,  and  thither  went  many  of 
the  Tinneh  race.  Afterwards  came  the  separation.  The  Montagnais  spread  south¬ 
ward  ;  their  arrows  are  small  and  bad.  The  Loucheux  were  driven  northward  ; 
their  women  are  ugly.  The  real  men,  the  Tinnehs,  were  established  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains. 

We  seem  to  be  already  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  deluge;  -which  in  America, 
too,  contains  all  the  elements  of  a  universal  legend.  Eagles  appear,  giving 
warning,  since  they  have  seen  the  storm-clouds  collecting.  Among  others,  doves 
discover  the  first  land  ;  elsewhere  a  human  pair  is  saved  on  a  mountain,  which 
grows  with  the  increase  of  the  flood.  One  Indian  listened  to  the  warnings  of  the 
coyote,  built  a  great  ship,  and  became  the  ancestor  of  the  Papayos.  The  modern 
Papayos  think  that  the  prophet  who  was  saved  on  the  ship  was  their  forefather, 
and  every  year  visit  the  mountain  and  the  little  village  of  Santa  Rosa  in  Arizona  ; 
and  a  Papayo  will  hardly  kill  a  coyote.  It  is  curious  that  in  the  Inca  form  of  the 
legend,  the  deluge  is  also  connected  with  the  worship  of  sacred  tribal  totem-like 
objects,  as  native  huacas.  There  are  mountains,  stones,  trees,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  object  on  which  the  ancestral  pair  saved  themselves.  The  legend 
of  the  Algonquin  hero  Manibozho  is  different.  The  deluge,  a  punishment  for 
the  slaying  of  the  serpent-king,  reached  him  when  he  had  fled  to  the  highest 
mountains.  He  climbed  a  tree  ;  the  water  mounted  after  him.  Thrice  lie  shouted 
“  grow !  ”  and  each  time  the  tree  stretched  itself  higher,  but  at  length  the  water 
reached  his  chin.  Then  he  sent  the  sole  to  fetch  up  earth,  and  the  musk-rat  after 
him  ;  but  the  corpses  of  both  floated  up.  Then  Manibozho  breathed  life  into  the 
musk-rat,  and  this  time  it  brought  up  earth  in  its  claws,  and  from  that  the  hero 
created  the  earth  anew  with  plants  and  animals. 
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The  notion  that  in  the  beginning  there  was  nothing  but  illimitable  water, 
from  which  the  earth  miraculously  arose,  gives  to  these  legends  a  higher  cosmo¬ 
gonic  significance  than  that  of  the  Mosaic  story  of  the  flood  subsequent  to  the 
creation.’  The  fancy  that  birds  were  active  in  bringing  the  earth  to  light  is  of 
world-wide  diffusion  ;  it  is  the  winds  that  blow  over  the  waters  with  a  Creative 
effect.  With  the  storm-bird  is  associated  the  winged  serpent  of  the  lightning; 
here  the  storm-cloud  is  the  agent  in  creation.  With  the  Chilotes,  the' Rey'  de  la 
Cucva,  the  cavern-king,  leaves  his  cave,  and  rides  through  the  waves  on  a  sea¬ 
horse,  or  is  borne  on  his  spirit-ship  ;  he  can  produce  fire  by  rubbing  his  tail. 
The  Pi  mas  say  that  the  earth  was  made  by  a  spider,  itself  the  first  creature.  Who 
produced  the  earth  in  its  web.  Here  we  have  obviously  a  transferer!^  of  the 
creation-net,  in  which  the  world  was  drawn  up  from  the  primtval  sea.  ‘'Possibly 
the  sanctity  of  the  fishing-net,  to  which  among  the  Hurons  two  girls  were  WCdded 
every  year  with  a  view  to  improving  the  catch,  may  be  connected  with  the- story 
of  creation. 

In  place  of  the  one  deluge  appears,  with  more  fixity  of  tradition,  perhaps  also 
encouraged  by  the  priestly  fancy  for  playing  with  multiplications,  the  conception  . 
of  periods  in  the  world’s  history.  The  Mayas  suppose  that  three  such  are  past. 
Two  ended  by  pestilence,  one  by  storm  ;  their  own  world  is  in  the  fourth  age. 
The  Aztecs  assumed  four  destructions,  respectively  by  water,  fire,  storm,  and 
famine.  Further,  all  fires  were  put  out  at  the  end  of  every  fifty-second  year,  and 
rekindled  by  rubbing  wood.  If  this  were  to  fail,  the  sun  would  never  rise  again, 
and  the  waters  would  flow  over  the  earth  and  lay  it  waste.  The  Peruvians  feared 
the  same  thing  at  every  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Forecasts  of  the  end  of  the  world 
also  circulate.  Among  the  Winnebagoes  these  allow  for  only  three  generations 
more,  and  have,  in  association  with  Messianic  prophecies,  quite  recently  led  to 
political  disturbances.  P.  Lizana  has  preserved  the  following  Maya  prophecy  : — 

That  worship  of  the  gods  shall  also  cease  ;  , 

Then  shall  the  world  be  purified  by  fire. 

If  with  contrition  he  have  mourned  his  sins. 

The  second  deluge  makes  the  problem  of  man’s  origin  simpler,  by  reducing 
the  race  to  a  pair,  or  an  individual.  These  often  become  the  new  creators.  In 
the  Tolowa  belief  the  souls  of  the  dead  formerly  turned  into  bears,  deer,  and 
other  animals  of  the  forest,  and  thereby  the  animal  world  was  first  formed — a 
curious  hind-part-before  way  of  looking  at  creation.  Manu,  the  first  man,  according 
to  the  Brahmans,  creates  new  races,  as  a  sole  survivor,  by  his  own  power. 

Beasts  afforded  the  masks  under  which  the  high  gods  of  the  sky,  the  sun  and 
his  sons  the  fire-bringers,  the  moon  and  the  water-gods,  attended  to  the  business 
of  creation  upon  earth.  Associations  with  the  regions  below  the  ■  earth  are 
ascribed  to  them,  and  from  this  was  developed,  in  Peru  and  Mexico,  a  prophetic 
class,  who  could  foretell  events  from  the  movements  and  noises  of  animals.  Many 
curiosities  of  animal-worship  may  be  explained  by  totemism,  which  brings  groups 
of  men  in  close  relations  with  beasts,  and  also  from  metamorphoses  of  men  and 
animals,  the  legends  of  which  were  endlessly  varied.  A  mask  from  North  West 

Indian  legends  seem  to  run  the  creation  and  the  flood  into  one.] 
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America,  in  Which  the  features  of  a  man  and  a  deer  are  combined,  refers  to  a 
legend  of  the  deer  having  come  into  existence  from  a  man  whom  a  god  wanted 
to  kill.  Flat  stones,  forming  part  of  the  properties  of  a  Shaman  in  those  parts, 
show  on  one  side  a  man,  on  the  other  a  partridge  swallowing  a  woman.  Bear- 
worship  penetrated  from  Asia  far  into  North  America,  and  flourishes  especially 
among  the  Eskimo.  In  a  certain  degree  every  beast  of  the  chase  is  sacred,  and 
many  “beast-gods”  are  nothing  but  fanciful  impersonifications  of  the  game.  Yet 
people  believed  that  the  Mandans  worshipped  a  buffalo’s  head  as  the  supreme 
being.  Tong  speeches  of  apology  are  often  made 
in  order  to  sooth  the  feelings  of  slain  animals.  The 
Dakotahs  do  not  like  to  see  dogs  gnaw  the  bones 
of  animals  that  hav£  been  killed,  since  they  are  afraid 
that  the  soul  may  never  come  back  again,  and  so 
that  race  of  animals  die  out.  Peculiar  views  as  to 
immortality  also  give  occasion  for  animal  worship  in 
America.  Wicked  souls  lead  a  melancholy  existence 
as  rattlesnakes  ;  souls  which  do  not  reach  the  happy 
fields  pass  into  animals  and  plants.  Many  kinds  of 
beast-worship  are  harder  to  explain.  The  Hare 
Indians  and  Loucheux  revere  the  musk-ox,  and 
think  that  his  dung  confers  invulnerability ;  the 
Tinnehs  of  the  Rock}'-  Mountains  and  the  Dogrib 
Indians  tell  the  same  of  the  dog.  The  wolf  either 
”  formed  the  earth  and  all  creatures  in  partnership 
with  the  moon,  or  by  himself  scratched  it  out  of 
nothing.  The  snake  religion  is  only  second  in  im¬ 
portance  to  the  bird  religion.  A  snake  was  the  deity 
of  the  water,  because  it  was  seen  in  the  water  ;  it  was 
the  symbol  of  a  second  birth  because  it  changed  Carving  in  dark  stone,  from  North  West 
its  skin.  The  resemblance  to  lightning  is  obvious.  Ammcm^lStockitoim  Etimographicti 
The  legend  of  the  horned  snake  was  told  among  the 

Hurons  ;  and  that  of  the  treasure-guarding  serpent-king  in  Peru  comes  very  near 
it.  Where  Christianity  has  come  in,  snakes  are  persecuted  ;  and  the  popularity  of 
St.  Paul,  shown  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  San  Pablo  as  a  place-name,  is 
connected  with  his  functions  as  protector  against  snakes.  The  Mexicans  believed 
in  a  fabulous  beast  called  Ahuizotl,  who  lived  at  the  bottom  of  the  water.  He 
was  worshipped,  and  represented  in  a  form  recalling  the  dragons  of  eastern  Asia. 
As  lightning,  the  snake  accompanies  the  storm-bird,  and,  when  brought  to  birth  in 
fertilising  showers,  can  become  the  s3’inbol  of  fruitfulness.  Even  to  this  day  the 
national  arms  of  Mexico  show  this  association.  The  frog  is  met  with  in  countless 
typical  representations,  especially  where  Toltec  civilization  reached;  as  in  the 
annexed  cut.  The  tortoise  is  at  one  time  the  supporter  of  the  world ;  at  another 
it  dives  into  the  all-covering  sea  to  fetch  up  mud  for  the  shaping  of  the  new 
earth — another  myth  of  world-wide  diffusion.  According  to  Long,  the  Omahas 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  possessed  a  large  sea-shell  which  had 
come  down  in  the  tribe  for  generations.  Its  own  skin-hut,  or  temple  if  you  will, 
had  been  built  for  it,  and  it  might  never  touch  the  ground.  Before  declaring  war 
it  was  consulted  as  an  oracle.  On  these  occasions  a  piece  was  cut  off  the  tobacco 
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which  hung  there,  and  given  to  the  magicians  to  smoke.  Meanwhile,  one  of  the 
company  laid  his  car  to  the  shell.  If  he  heard  sounds  the  oracle  was  reckoned 
favourable.  From  South  America,  with  all  its  wealth  of  animals,  we  hear  little 
of  beast-legends.  The  Indians  of  Guiana  believe  that  animals  have  a  soul,  and 
have  their  “  medicine-men,”  and  assign  certain  festivals  to  them.  Ehrenreich  has 
recently  reported  many  typical  beast-fables  from  the  Carayas,  but  even  these 
have  a  familiar  ring.  Our  swan-maiden,  our  were-wolf,  our  hare  and  tortoise  race, 
have  long  been  known  to  the  Indians  of  Brazil. 

In  regard  to  plant  beliefs,  we  meet  with  the  world-tree  also  in  America. 
The  Algonquin  hero  Manibozho,  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  saved  himself  up  a 
tree.  But  he  is  the  bright  god  of  light  and  thunder  also,  dwells  in  the  east,  and 
thus  is  identical  with  the  “  old  man  of  the  sky,”  the  pine-tree  ‘of  the  Caribs,  who, 
upon  taking  leave  of  men,  promised  to  return  and  take  their  souls  to  heaven  from 
the  top  of  the  sacred  tree.  Posts  of  sacred  wood  were  in  use  among  the  north¬ 
western  Americans  as  symbols  of  the  higher  divinities.  Parts  of  plants  were 
employed  as  amulets  or  charms.  The  Cholons  believed  that  the  most  violent 
storms  could  be  caused  by  throwing  the  seed  of  a  certain  grass  into  the  fire. 

Stones  of  peculiar  shape  were  revered  as  thunderbolts  ;  hardly  a  single  village 
in  Mexico  was  without  an  idol  of  this  kind.  Pre-historic  hatchets,  spear-heads, 
or  knives  were  called  thunderbolts,  and  believed  to  have  been  produced  by 
lightning.  Strings  of  beads  round  the  necks  of  Peruvian  vases  recall  the  Malayan 
worship  of  pots.  The  veneration  of  mountains  is  connected  with  the  deluge 
legend.  Lofty  rocks  are  inhabited  by  bad  spirits,  seldom  by  good.  River- 
spirits  were  scared  by  fiendish  noises  when  the  canoe  was  passing  a  dangerous 
place.  Mischievous  ghosts,  whose  look  was  death,  peopled  the  forests.  The 
Eskimo  is  threatened  or  protected  by  spirits  of  the  shore.  To  venture  far  out 
to  sea  counts  as  a  proof  of  courage,  in  view  of  the  spirits  who  dwell  in  it  and 
upon  it.  Great  kajak-men,  “  kayariaks ,”  have  their  abode  away  in  the  offing, 
and  can  knock  up  very  nasty  weather.  Besides,  there  are  the  kongensetokits, 
mermen  who  like  foxes’  brushes  to  eat,  and  fiery  ignersoits  on  the  shore  or  on 
the  cliffs,  who  catch  men  when  fishing,  and  make  them  become  their  associates. 

,  All  Indians,  with  quite  trifling  exceptions,  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  a  life  in  an  upper  and  a  lower  world.  The  distinction  between  soul 
and  body  is  expressed  by  comparison  with  the  breath  or  the  shadow.  The  soul 
was  simply  the  man  become  invisible  ;  and  as  funeral  customs  sufficiently  indicate, 
much  of  the  living  man  still  clung  to  him.  The  notion  that  the  man  lived  on  in 
the  other  world  according  to  his  circumstances  at  the  moment  of  death  influenced 
the  customs  relating  to  war  and  the  dead  much  more  than  any  idea  of  reward 
and  penalty.  The  soul  is  two-fold  ;  one  spiritual,  which  can  on  occasion  leave 
the  body  even  during  life,  and  one  which  clings  to  the  body,  is  the  operative 
cause  of  life,  remains  even  after  death,  and  does  not  take  its  departure  till  it  is 
wanted  for  another  body.  The  souls  of  the  dead  go  about  as  spirits  ;  and  the 
flourishing  belief  in  ghosts  has  reference  mostly  to  them.  The  same  fear  which 
caused  all  the  dead  men’s  property  to  be  burnt,  made  evil  spirits  of  the  roaming 
souls.  All  Indians  believe  in  numerous  purely  malevolent  spirits.  These  may, 
in  part,  have  originally  been  ghosts  of  the  dead,  but  they  are  often  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  mythology. 

The  soul  wanders  in  dreams  ;  but  neither  this,  nor  the  soul  which  tries  to 
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escape  when  a  person  swoons,  and  can  be  blown  in  again  by  the  Shamans,  or 
ipserted  under  the  hair  of  the  head,  is  identical  with  the  life-giving  principle. 
The  Shamans  test  souls  and  keep  them  in  boxes.  God  appears  to  them  in 
dreams,  a  much-coveted  gift.  Dreams  form '  the  most  important  part  of  Indian 
prophecy,  and  exercise  a  great  influence  whether  advising  or  warning.  The 
interpretation  of  them  was  a  chief  duty  of  the  priest.  In  Mexico  there  were  also 
horoscopes,  in  Peru  soothsaying,  based  on  every  conceivable  phenomena,  each 
branch  having  special  priests  and  seers. 

The  fortunate  land  in  the  next  world,  the  conception  of  which  in  many  cases 
was  undoubtedly  first  cleared  up  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  has  no  night, 
.  no  clouds,  no  winter  or  storm  ;  it  possesses  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  since  there 
every  grain  of  seed  ■flourishes  which  failed  to  come  up  on  earth.  Often,  just  as 
in  Polynesia,  it  is  furnished  more  precisely  with  features  taken  from  this  world  ; 
thus  the  Comanches  think  of  it  as  a  prairie  full  of  buffaloes,  the  Nishinams  speak 
of  Paradise  as  the  gods’  dancing-house.  Here  and  there,  no  doubt,  a  wretched, 
comfortless  world  awaited  the  departed  ;  but  the  cheerful  conception  seems  to 
have  prevailed.  Some  place  Paradise  in  the  south,  some  in  the  west.  The 
Eskimo  look  for  it  in  the  warm  earth,  and  Hell  in  the  icy  sky.  In  North' West 
America,  just  as  in  Polynesia,  the  souls  of  nobles  descend  after  the  sun,  to  go  and 
dwell  in  beautiful  long  houses  in  the  fortunate  island.  The  Thlinkeets  see  in 
their  children  a  re-embodiment  of  dead  relations,  and  the  mother  gives  the  child 
its  first  name  from  an  ancestor.  Petitot  could  not  persuade  a  young  Tinneh  girl 
that  she  had  not  lived  already  under  another  name. 

The  conception  of  reward  and  punishment  is  interwoven  with  that  of  a  future 
state.  Wicked  Payaguas  are  burnt  after  death  in  caldrons,  while  the  good  hunt 
on  the  banks  of  a  beautiful  river,  rich  in  fish.  The  Rucuyenns  have  three  grada¬ 
tions  ;  good  people  go  to  heaven,  wicked  people  stray  around  in  the  clouds,  and 
the  souls  of  magicians  remain  in  the  grave  by  their  bodies,  whither  others,  even 
animals,  apply  for  advice.  In  the  colder  north,  where  the  sun  with  its  warmth 
and  lustre  stood  out  more  sharply  from  the  sky,  it  received  the  souls  of  brave 
men,  and  so  also  did  the  northern  lights.  But  even  in  Mexico  the  sun  was  the 
happy  abode  of  brave  warriors  and  of  women  who  had  died  in  giving  birth  to 
children.  The  notion  of  Purgatory  has  not  yet  driven  from  the  minds  of  the 
Christian  Indians  in  Chiloe  the  belief  that  numerous  souls  are  flitting  about  in 
the  air.  So  too  in  winter,  when  the  sun  has  gone  down,  the  Eskimo  sees  the  air 
full  of  spirits.  The  Indian  knows  nothing  of  recompense  for  evil  deeds  after  death  ; 
all  that  is  avenged  here,  good  and  bad,  find  themselves  hereafter  in  the  same 
sequence  of  everlasting  enjoyment.  What  decides  their  fate  is  whether  they  died 
as  warriors  or  in  indolent  peace ;  by  a  violent  or  by  a  natural  death. 

Distinct  from  the  general  home  of  souls  is  the  underworld,  which  is  closely 
interwoven  with  Indian  mythology.  According  to  some  legends  the  souls  pass 
four  days  here  ;  the  Kabinapeks  and  Ashocbimis  even  hold  that  the  souls  flit  about 
in  a  vast  Purgatory  before  they  are  allowed  to  enter  the  next  world.  The 
Choctaws  have  it  that  bad  souls  fall  into  a  stream  full  of  stinking  fish  and  dead 
toads,  where  they  never  see  the  sun  and  are  visited  with  evils  of  all  kinds.  Very 
often  this  Styx  has  to  be  got  over  by  the  souls  in  a  stone  skiff,  or  by  a  dangerous 
ladder,  a  rigid  snake’s  body,  or  a  slippery  sloping  beam  ;  the  wicked  miss  the  way 
and  fall  in. 
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Throughout  North  America  the  form  of  religion  is  not  so  much  polytheistic 
as  in  Southern  Asia,  ancient  Europe,  or  Mexico,  as  it  is  “  pandamonistic.”  Hence 
the  comparatively  great  rarity  of  idols,  these  being  commonest  in  the  North-West. 
On  Nootka  Sound,  Cook  saw  in  many  houses  one  or  more  thick  logs,  a  yard  and  a 
half  in  height,  having  the  front  side  carved  into  some  likeness  to  a  human  face;  heads 
and  arms  too  were  carved  on  the  sides,  and  the  whole  painted.  A  mat  certain 
in  front  of  them  showed  them  to  be  objects  of  special  veneration.  .  The  Haidas 
set  up  more  artificially  carved  pillars  in  memory  of  the  dead.  In  eastern  North 
America  carvings  of  any  kind  were  less  common  ;  but  we  hear  of  idols  in  human 
form  in  the  temples  of  Virginia,  and  painted  posts  with  human  faces  carved  round 
them.  The  Mayas  had  wooden  ancestral  images  in  their  houses.  Stone  figures 
and  fragments  of  earthenware  have  been  found  in  caves  in  Santa  Lucia  ;  on  the 
walls  were  roughly  engraved  human  heads,  and  whole  figures  or  faces  of  fabulous 
monsters  point  to  a  connection  with  the  old  religion. 

Sun-temples  existed  from  the  south  point  of  Florida  as  far  as  the  Arkansas 
and  Virginia  ;  large  wigwams  with  thick  mud  walls,  crowned  with  a  dome-shaped 
roof,  upon  which  were  one  or  more  figures  of  eagles  looking  at  the  sun.  Round 
about  them  enemies’  heads  were  stuck  on  a  wall,  or  posts,  painted  and  carved 
with  human  faces,  encircled  them.  Victims  were  led,  and  processions  moved,  in 
an  east  and  west  direction.  Many  traces  seem  to  imply  an  orientation  towards 
the  solstitial  points.  A  sacred  fire  burnt  in  the  interior.  Probably  the  “sweating- 
houses  ”  and  council-wigwams  were  formerly  associated  with  these  temples  ; 
and  these  alone  survived  after  the  fire-worship  had  died  out.  In  early  times 
women  seem  to  have  been  excluded  from  the  temples,  but  they  had  the  right  of 
entry  to  the  council-huts.  Of  the  heathen  Indians  of  South  America  it  has  often 
been  curtly  said  :  “  They  have  neither  church  nor  religion.”  But  Peter  Martyr 
saw  wooden  images  among  them  in  iris  day,  and  other  obsd^vers  confirm  this. 
Offerings  of  beads,  fruits,  and  animals  were  also  cast  into  Punning  w’dter,  hung 
up  on  trees  and  the  gables  of  roofs,  or  stuck  on  high  poles,  ..The  Canadians 
hung  up  live  dogs  by  the  hind  legs  to  the  branch  of  a  tree.  ’  Beside  ftc  food 
prohibitions  arising  from  the  totem  system,  there  was  a  whole  "string  of  super¬ 
stitious  usages  connected  with  food  eating.  The  Nootkas,  before  cutting  up  the 
bear  which  they  had  killed,  decorated  him  and  laid  food  before  him,  requesting  him 
to  eat.  Among  the  Iroquois  and  their  neighbours  the  last  resource  for  the  cure  of 
a  sick  man  was  to  feast  till  they  were  exhausted  at  a  banquet  ordered  by  him. 

Unquestionable  indications  exist  of  human  sacrifice  and  cannibalism,  but 
never  as  an  everyday  proceeding.  Revenge  and  exaggerated  warlike  fury  are 
everywhere  prominent,  for  the  most  part  under  a  veil  of  religion.  The  Haidahs 
aver  that  their  sorcerer  chief,  returning  from  the  forest,  bites  a  piece  out  of  the 
arm  of  the  first  person  he  meets.  The  Nootkas  are  said  to  have  sacrificed  men 
every  three  years.  Sacrifices  in  connection  with  building  also  recur  in  America  ; 
among  the  Thlinkeets  a  slave  was  buried  alive  under  the  corner-post  of  a  new 
house.  We  hear  of  a  slave  being  burnt  at  the  death  of  a  Kadiak  chief.  Only 
a  few  years  ago  the  Indians  on  the  Putumayo  ate  a  young  Colombian,  and,  by 
way  of  mitigation,  stress  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  they  committed  the  cannibal 
action,  not  because  they  liked  the  taste  of  him,  but  with  the  view  of  performing 
an  act  of  revenge  toward  hostile  tribes.  Yet  no  one  ever  heard  of  their  eating 
a  negro  or  a  white  man.  The  Eskimo  eat  the  heart  of  a  magician,  or  of  one 
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whom  they  have  killed  in  a  bldod-feud,  from  anxiety,  believing  that  it  will  avert 
the  vengeance  of  his  people.  . 

Magical  practices  cleave  especially  to  detached  portions  of  the  body.  Human 
hair  and  saliva  are  used  in  Araucania  to  th'e  detriment  of  the  owner  in"  just  the 
same  way  as  on  Millbank  Sound.  In  Alaska  are  found  magic  stones  with  little 
cavitiCs,  in  which  fragments  of  food  from  the  teeth  are  put,  that  they  may  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  any  sorcerer. 

To  speak  in  detail  about  the  priestly  office  among  these  races  would  be  to 
repeat  the  description  already  given  in  regard  to  the  Polynesians,  and  to  forestall 
what  will  be  said  of  the  Africans.  Everywhere  we  find  the  counterpart  of  the 
Shaman  type.  In  the  North-West  the  priest’s  outfit  abounds  in  a  copious,  showy, 
and  various  supply  of  rattles  and  masks  ;  in  his  convulsions  his  head  rests  on  a 
special  carved  .  stool.  In  California  he  is  a  shabby  juggler.  In  North  West 
America  he  has  especially  to  have  power  over  animals.  The  otter’s  tongue  is  of 
the  highest  value,  and  the  “  medicine  man  ”  who  can  tear  it  from  the  otter  is  the 
most  powerful,  since  he  operates  with  the  blood  while  it  flows.  The  beast-heads 
emerging  from  bodies  on  carvings  and  masks  indicate  the  creatures  over  whom 
the  sorcerer  has  power.  Magic  by  means  of  images  is  not  uncommon.  When 
the  eastern  Turaa  Indians,  north  of  the  Gila,  want  to  avert  an  epidemic,  they  make 
a  design  in  the  sand  with  dust  of  various  colours  and  torn-up  leaves.  The  office 
of  Shaman  is  reported  to  be  hereditary  in  one  family  among  the  Nez  Perces  on 
the  Oregon,  the  Choctaws  and  most  South  American  Indians.  The  priestly  caste 
among  the  Cherokees  misused  its  position  so  shamelessly  that  it  was  extirpated, 
and  a  new  priest  appointed  by  the  people,  in  whose  family  the  dignity  remained. 
The  soul  of  a  “  medicine  man  ”  roams  about,  and  assumes  a  higher  rank  every  time 
it  returns  from  supramundane  regions.  The  Dakotahs  had  a  pretty  legend  that  it 
was  borne  in  the  form  of  a  winged  seed  by  the  winds  to  heaven,  where  it  made 
acquaintance  with  the  gods,  with  art  and  with  science.  Through  four  incarnations 
it  grows  ever  more  powerful  ;  after  that  it  returns  to-  its  nothingness.  The 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians  had  priestly  hierarchies  with  a  firmly-established  system 
of  instruction  and  strict  organisation.  They  learnt  how  to  mix  colours,  to  paint, 
to  draw  hieroglyphs ;  music  also,  astrology,  and  the  reckoning  of  time.  Celibacy 
was  prescribed  to  many.  They  were  to  be  known  by  their  dress  ;  thus  among 
the  Creek  Indians' long  robes  of  bright  colour  and  a  dignified  demeanour  bespoke 
their  sacred  station.  Their  rites  were  conducted  in  a  language  not  known  to  the 
laity ;  emphasis,  pronunciation,  and  the  choice  of  words  or  phrases  were  special 
points.  The  piais  or  piaches  of  South  America  are  in  the  first  place  magic- 
doctors  who  charm  away  illnesses  with  incantations  and  convulsive  movements,  or 
cure  them  with  infusions  of  herbs.  The  Pima  priests  shoot  painted  arrows  into 
the  air  from  painted  bows,  to  kill  the  sickness.  Magicians  arc  further  competent 
to  see  thieves  in  crystals  or  fragments  of  glass.  More  reasonable  methods  of 
treating  illness  are  however  also  found,  such  as  cold  or  vapour  baths,  kneading 
and  pounding  of  painful  parts,  or  scarification  with  sharp  stones.  Guiacum, 
ipecacuanha,  and  certain  purgatives- — the  last  being  a  favourite  form  of  treatment 
at  the  initiation  of  young  people — first  became  known  through  the  Indian 
medicine-men,  who  often  have  the  reputation  among  Europeans  of  being  able  to 
effect  clever  cures.  At  the  regular  religious  festivals  the  mcdicinc-man  is  again 
the  centre,  surrounded  by  a  chorus  of  men  and  women,  singing,  dancing,  and  working 
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themselves  up  into  a  convulsive  .state.  On  these  occasions  he  is  often  accompanied 
In'  a  younger  man,  who  has  to  repeat  each  of  his  obscure  and  hardly-to-be-inter- 
preted  sayings.  Complete  masters  of  this  priestcraft  are  versed  in  animal  mag¬ 
netism,  ventriloquism,  and  sleight  of  hand,  and  doubtless  find  not  so  much  religion 
as  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  meet  them  half-way.  Epidemics  of 
St.  Vitus’s  dance  and  hysteria  arc  said  to  have  destroyed  whole  villages. 

Very  similar  mourning  customs  are  prevalent  all  over  America  right  down  to  the 
Fuegians  :  “  keening,”  tearing  out  the  hair,  wounding  with  sharp  shells  and  stones, 
painting  the  face  in  a  strictly  prescribed  fashion,  burying  the  dead  in  a  doubled- 
up  attitude,  bound  with  cords,  and  the  destruction  of  the  dead  man’s  wigwam. 

Modes  of  disposing  of  tire  dead  are  variations  on  a  few  types.  In  Mexico, 
cremation  was  usual  among  the  Chichimeks,  Otonis,  and  Moyas,  while  Miztecs, 
Zapotccs,  and  Mixes  buried.  In  Guiana  the  Rucuyenns  burn  their  dead,  the 
Oyampis  bury  them,  with  legs,  arms,  and  head  bent,  in  a  deep  hole  not  much 
more  than  a  yard  in  length.  Near  the  huts  of  the  Guaraunos  may  be  seen 
packages  wrapt  in  palm-leaves,  with  one  body  in  each,  lying  on  a  framework  of 
strong  branches  stuck  crosswise  into  the  ground.  Even  in  the  same  cemetery 
variations  occur  in  position  and  arrangement  of  the  corpses.  Near  Madisonville 
over  400  skeletons  were  dug  up  which  had  been  buried  in  the  most  various 
postures,  partly  in  pits  of  ashes,  the .  purpose  of  which  is  unknown,  and  in  many 
cases  with  skull  or  jaw  lacking.  In  Newfoundland  the  corpse,  wrapped  in  bark, 
was  placed  on  a  platform  or  buried  in  a  deep  grave.  But  this  island  contained, 
besides  its  own  inhabitants,  Micmacs  and  perhaps  Eskimo  ;  so  that  elsewhere  a 
mixture  of  burial  customs  may  have  similarly  arisen. 

The  doubling-up  of  the  body,  and  packing  it  in  skins,  mats,  or  bark,  is  more 
widely  diffused  than  cremation.  Long  ago  Dobrizhoffer  was  reminded  by  it  of 
the  child’s  posture  in  the  womb.  This  fashion  of  burial  is  also  mentioned  in 
West  Greenland  ;  we  find  it  in  its  purest  form  in  Peruvian  graves.  They  have 
no  horror  of  breaking  the  bones  in  order  to  fold  the  body  closely  together. 
Burial  in  bulk,  no  doubt  in  family  graves,  is  often  connected  with  this  custom. 
The  disposal  of  bodies  thus  treated  in  urns  occurs  from  the  Guarani  country  away 
to  North  America.  Among  the  Tucunans,  children’s  bodies  are  buried  in  open 
baskets.  Mummies  tied  up  with  cords  have  been  found  in  caves  near  Santa 
Anna  in  Brazil  and  among  the  Aleutians.  The  Rucuyenns  of  Guiana,  who  burn 
their  dead,  reserved  this  treatment  for  their  “  medicine  men.”  Caves  which  had  the 
property  of  drying  bodies  and  preserving  them  from  decomposition  were  in  great 
demand  for  burial  purposes.  The  Peruvian  mummies,  with  arms  crossed  in  front, 
knees  drawn  up  to  the  chin,  and  head  upright,  were  placed  in  a  sack  stuffed  with 
seaweed  ;  the  outer  wrapping  consisting  of  coloured  cotton,  frequently  of  a  robe, 
sometimes  even  provided  with  sleeves  (see  cut  on  p.  45).  Pieces  cut  out  and 
replaced  by  another  material  made  a  kind  of  patchwork  mosaic,  such  as  perhaps 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  garment  of  the  living  man.  A  coloured  cloth  was 
wound  crosswise  about  the  head,  and  even  the  neck  was  sometimes  decked  with  a 
cravat-like  fringed  strip.  Old  women  among  the  Wintuns  wore  for  months  about 
their  bodies  the  rope  which,  as  soon  as  they  had  drawn  their  last  breath,  and  their 
body  had  been  wrapped  in  grass  bands,  deerskins,  and  mats,  was  wound  round 
and  round  them  till  they  looked  like  bales  of  goods. 

The  Peruvians  covered  the  faces  of  their  dead  with  wooden  masks,  having  the 
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eyes  made  of  shells  with  a  drop,  of  black  wax  for  pupils,  and  the  nose  carved  in 
wood.  Cotton  threads  sewn  on  denoted  the  mouth,  and  the  interior  was  kept  in 
position  by  gourd-shells  and  pieces  of  reed.  Near  Arica  numerous  skulls  have 
been  found  having  the  eye-orbits  set  with  cuttle-fish  bone.  For  hair  they  had 
agave- fibres  dyed  black,  or  a  wig  which,  in  the  case  of  the  more  richly  equipped 
corpses,  was  carefully  made  from  cloth  woven  through  with  human  hair  which 
made  a  crown  in  the  middle,  and  was  plaited  into  tufts.  The  head  was  then 
often  adorned  with  parrot  feathers,  coloured  ribbons,  and  other  finery.  The 
Panches  in  the  north-east  of  South  America,  and  the  Indians  of  the  Chaco,  stitched 
up  the  dried  lips  with  cotton  thread,  as  though  implying  that  they  were  closed 
for  ever.  Centuries  ago  the  Aleutians  used  to  lay  up  their  well-wrapped  mummies 
in  caves,  placing  ricji  presents  by  them.  Among  them  also  it  was  usual  to  cover 
the  face  of  a  corpse  with  a  mask.  On  Nunivak  Island  the  bodies  were  covered 
s  with  stones,  with  -wooden  masks  and  other  customary  articles  placed  around.  In 
Peruvian  kuacas  and  in  Maya  graves  masks  have  been  found  made  by  sawing  off 
the  face  of  a  skull  with  some  of  the  skin  preserved,  and  fitting  a  wooden  nose  and 
coating  with  plaster.  Illustrious  persons  among  the  Verapaz  tribe  had  a  stone 
placed  in  their  mouths  immediately  after  death,  to  absorb  the  soul. 

Provisional  disposal  of  the  corpse  is  connected  with  the  notion  that  the  soul 
tarries  some  days  in  its  neighbourhood  before  going  into  the  next  world.  We  are 
reminded  of  Malay  customs  when  we  see  the  Guaraunos  hollow  a  tree-stem  into 
;  a  coffin  immediately  after  death.  The  body  is  then  laid  therein  wrapt  in  its 
!]  hammock,  the  aperture  is  closed  with  laths,  all  cracks  are  smeared  with  mud  by 
j  the  women,  and  the  coffin  is  placed  upon  posts  near  the  hut.  Among  the 
t  Galibis  a  large  vessel  is  placed  beneath  the  corpse  to  catch  the  fluids  which  drop 
j  from  it  in  the  process  of  decay.  As  the  Bonis  say,  according  to  Crevaux,  that 
|  they  have  seen  those  who  are  to  be  piais  have  to  drink  this,  after  tobacco  and 
i'  cinchona  leaves  have  been  steeped  in  it.  Among  some  tribes  the  coffin  is  opened 
again  a  year  after  death,  and  further  lamentation  made  over  the  remains,  with 
chanting  and  libations  of  chicha  lasting  all  that  night  and  the  following  day. 
Where  the  bones  were  broken  and  laced  up  in  a  bundle  the  original  object,  no 
doubt  was  to  be  able  to  carry  the  bodies  along  in  migrations.  The  Chahtas  and 
other  Indians  of  the  Gulf  States,  and  also  the  coast  Chukchis  or  Ramollos, 
allowed  their  dead  to  decay  for  some  months  or  even  a  year  either  in  the  ground 

or  on  scaffolds  in  the  air,  and  then  buried  their  bones  in  a  coffin  or  in  finely- 

woven  mats.  The  custom  of  placing  the  bones  of  the  dead  of  one  }mar  in  a 
common  vault  existed  especially  among  the  Hurons. 

The  graves  are  somewhat  spacious  vaults,  sometimes  shallow'  holes.  The 
shaft,  with  niches  in  the  sides,  such  as  also  occurs  in  Africa,  is  a  frequent  form. 
It  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  to  which  race  the  mummies  found  in  the  huacas  belong. 
An  Aymara  sits  in  a  circular  hollow ;  a  Pluanca  lies  on  his  back  a  yard  and  a 
half  deep  ;  while  the  Quichua  graves  are  of  an  oval  shape  and  scarcely  one  yard 
in  depth.  Those  of  Ecuador  and  Central  America  are  arranged  on  essentially  the 
same  plan,  in  parts  agreeing  even  to  the  details  ;  those  in  Darien,  on  the  contrary, 
resemble  wells  that  have  been  filled  up,  the  opening  being  indicated  by  a  circle  of 
stones.  The  depth  varies  from  2  to  10  yards,  the  circumference  from  5  to  7. 

At  the  bottom  of  these  huacas  little  niches  are  excavated  towards  the  cardinal 

points,  in  which  the  bones  and  objects  presented  to  the  dead  are  deposited.  The 
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graves,  when  not  lined  with  masonry,  are  either  faced  with  clay  or  surface-baked 
with  fire  ;  from  which  urn-burial  may  have  developed.  In  these  family  graves 
the  skeletons  were  also  separated  by  stone  slabs,  mud  walls,  or  whales’  bofies. 
Brazilian  races  lined  their  graves  with  pieces  of  bark,  and  strewed  the  corpse  with 
odorous  berries  and  the  wings  of  shining  insects. 

Many  races  disdain  any  form  of  visible  monument  to  their  graves.  The 
Californians  and  Churrujcs,  after  constructing  the  interior  artistically,  used  actually 
to  level  the  surface,  so  that  they  can  for  the  most  part  be  detected  only  by  the 
sinking  of  the  ground.  The  Tinnchs,  on  the  other  hand,  used  to  put  up  long 
poles  with  strips  of  bright-coloured  cloth,  which  were  supposed  to  please  the  soul 
when  it  revisited  its  body.  This  is  something  like  the  sepulchral  tablets  of  the 
old  Peruvians,  made  of  a  rectangular  screen  of  reeds,  cased  ,in  cotton-cloth  and 
set  up  on  a  longish  stick.  A  conventional  human  figure  was  painted  on  the  stuff, 
in  blue  or  red  (See  the  coloured  plate:  “American  Antiquities”).  The  Vulvas 
indicate  their  graves  on  the  shore  by  a  large  roofing  of  plaited  straw ;  and  the 
whole  place  of  burial  is  diligently  cleared  of  brushwood.  The  urns  of  the 
Guaranis  ;  the  flat  graves,  fenced  with  thorns,  of  the  Abipones  ;  the  stone-heaps  of 
the  Teliuelches,  are  primitive  monuments,  which  carry  us  up  to  the  dolmen-like 
constructions  in  stone  and  the  masonry  tombs  of  the  old  Peruvians. 

Whether  the  deceased  be  rich  or  poor,  a  number  of  articles,  such  as  victuals 
or  weapons  in  the  case  of  a  man,  utensils  in  that  of  a  woman,  are  placed  with 
him.  Among  the  more  wealthy  races,  such  as  the  Peruvians,  more  valuable 
trinkets,  work-baskets,  ornaments,  implements  of  his  trade,  found  a  place  within 
the  shroud  of  leaves  and  cotton.  On  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  articles  of  clothing, 
vessels  among  the  most  perfect  in  shape  and  execution  of  any  produced  by  the 
ancient  Americans,  and  gold  figures  of  various  beasts,  snakes,  or  frogs,  are  found 
in  such  situations.  The  Californians  were  one  of  the  poorest  tribes,  yet  their 
sepulchral  gifts  included  every  kind  of  weapon  or  utensil  that  was  used  in  life. 
The  South  American  riding  races,  who  put  up  great  monuments  to  their  dead, 
spend  more  than  they  can  afford  in  doing  them  honour,  so  that  the  surviving 
relations  often  fall  into  penury.  At  the  grave  of  a  Tehuelche  all  his  horses,  dogs, 
and  other  animals  are  slaughtered,  while  his  ponchos ,  his  finery,  his  tolas,  and  all 
his  utensils  are  piled  in  a  heap  and  burnt.  All  this  is  connected  with  ideas  as  to 
a  future  state,  which  recall  those  of  the  North  American  hunting  tribes.  They 
think  that  the  road  to  Heaven  is  very  long,  and  that  the  souls  would  get  tired  if 
they  did  not  ride,  and  die  of  hunger  if  they  had  no  food. 

Certain  localities  are  selected  by  preference  as  burial-places,  the  water-side 
above  all.  Some  profess  to  have  observed  that  the  dead  man’s  face  was  turned 
in  the  direction  which  allowed  an  uninterrupted  view.  The  large  shell-heaps  also 
were  adapted  for  burial-places  ;  their  position  near  the  sea,  their  loose  composition, 
and  their  natural  tumulus-shape,  were  a  threefold  recommendation.  The  Abipones 
preferred  the  forest.  The  Chiriqui  hnacas  mostly  lie  at  the  foot  of  little  hills  ;  and 
here  blocks  are  often  found  covered  with  inscriptions  and  drawings.  The  North 
American  mound-builders  also  liked  to  bury  on  the  top  or  side  of  a  hill.  The 
ashes  and  fragments  of  bone  were  wrapped  in  a  little  cloth  and  laid  by  in  a 
neighbouring  sepulchral  shrine.  The  Haidas  buried  these  remains,  or  wrapped 
them  in  bark  and  hung  them  on  a  tree.  Articles  belonging  to  the  deceased  were 
sometimes  put  wuth  them,  but  as  a  rule  were  first  broken  to  pieces.  The  Nootkas 
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deposited  their  Shamans  in  the  open,  in  a  sort  of  little  pigeon-house  on  four  posts,  as 
did  the  ttaidas  ;  slaves,  who  used  formerly  to  be  burnt  with  their  masters,  are  now 
simply  thrown  into,  the  sea.  About  the  mouth  of  the  Yakuina  Bay  the  bodies  were 
pushed  out  to  sea  in  dug-out  canoes,  and  gradually  a  quantity  of  these  mortuary 
canoes,  emptied  of  their  melancholy  freight,  got  collected  on  the  shore.  When 
the  wind  blew  keenly  pver  the  land  from,  this  direction,  the  survivors  seemed  to 
hear  the  wailings  of  the  dead.  Among  the  Nootkas  canoes  are  used  for  coffins. 

The  laying  out  of  the  corpse  and  the  digging  of  the  grave  is,  among,  the 
Abipones,  the  task  of  the  women.  Elsewhere  it  is  assigned  to  a  personage 
specially  .charged  with  the  duty,  who  alone  can  see  and  touch  a  corpse  without 
becoming  unclean.  For  this  reason  the  corpse  is  often  carried  to  the  grave  as  a 
bundle  upon  a  pole.  Among  the  Vulvas,  the  corpse-tender  brings  the  parcel — 

1  bones,  vessels,  ornaments,  and  all — to  the  family  grave,  unattended. 

;  When  we  find  some  Orinoco-tribes  drawing  a  thread  as  straight  as  possible 
from  the  house  of  the  deceased  to  his  place  of  burial,  across  ravines  and  ditches, 
through  water  and  swamps,  is  this  intended  to  show  the  ghost  the  way?  At 
any  rate,  there  is  a  universal  belief  that  the  soul  likes  to  linger  near  its  old 

residence,  and  does  not  leave  it  for  some  days.  For  this  cause,  the  Hidatsas 

burn  a  pair  of  mocassins  on  the  coals,  that  the  smell  of  the  burning  leather,  may 
drive  the  ghost  away.  The  Lower  Californians,  however,  put  mocassins  on  their 
dead,  so  that  the  burning  of  them  may  possibly,  as  a  survival  of  cremation,  be 
fj'i'i  intended  at  the  same  time  to  be  of  service  to  the  departed. 

il'j  Funeral  ceremonies,  especially  in  the  North-West,  are  clearly  based  upon  the 

4  strong  belief  in  the  soul’s  return.  As  soon  as  a  Thlinkeet  dies,  his  relations  raise 
1  a  loud  howl  of  lamentation,  while  among  the  Chinooks,  no  one  speaks  above  a 
|i  |  whisper  so  long  as  the  body  is  in  the  house.  The  singing  and  dancing,  the 
j||  1  entertainment  of  the  guests  and  presentation  of  gifts  to  them,  last  for  four  nights, 
ji  |  On  the  fifth  day  the  body,  in  a  doubled-up  posture,  is  burnt  at  the  back  of  the 
jj  house  on  a  pyre  of  stout  logs  to  the  accompaniment  of  dirges.  By  way  of 

mourning,  the  widow  or  widows  and  the  children  have  their  long  hair  cut  off, 

incisions  made  in  their  limbs,  their  faces  painted  black,  and  their  clothes  rent. 
The  place  of  mourning  is  usually  filled  for  some  days  with  the  lamentations  of  the 
women  ;  and  after  that,  among  many  tribes,  such  property  of  the  deceased  as  has 
not  been  destroyed  is  divided  among  his  children  and  kinsfolk.  Among  the 
Sioux  this  takes  the  form  of  a  game  ;  one  of  the  relatives  represents  the  ghost, 
and  plays  against  the  rest.  Nowadays  they  frequently  play  with  cards  ;  but  the 
proper  appliances  were  the  stones  of  the  wild  plum,  cleverly  painted.  The  men  used 
eight,  the  women  only  seven.  Winning  or  losing  was  decided  according  to  strict 
rules  of  play,  by  the  figures  that  fell  upwards.  The  Rucuyenns’  funeral  feast,  or 
Tide ,  also  involves  an  apportionment  of  coveted  objects. 

In  America  also,  people  nowhere  like  to  mention  the  name  of  the  dead. 
Death  itself  is  feared,  and  people  do  not  wish  to  hear  of  it.  Dobrizhoffcr  asserts 
that  Indians  were  often  buried  alive,  because  their  relations  were  in  a  hurry  to  get 
them  out  of  the  house.  Cases  in  which  death  has  been  hastened  by  violent 
means  seem  to  be  not  unheard  of,  even  among  the  Christian  tribes  of  South 
America.  After  death,  everything  which  belonged  to  the  departed  is  scattered 
about  and  destroyed  by  fire  ;  and  his  hut  is  pulled  down  even  at  the  risk  of 
bringing  the  survivors  to  poverty. 


//IS  TOR. 


MANKIND 


11.  THE  ANCIENT  CIVILIZED  RACES  OF  AMERICA 

§  31.  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS  AS  TO  THE  ORIGIN  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  OLD  AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION 


ous  stages  and  centres  of  culture— The 
:ions — The  civilizations  of  America  and  of 
e  theoiy  of  a  Polynesian  origin. 


The  old  civilization  of  America  has  disappeared,  without  leaving  any  wealth  of 
inscriptions  to  reveal  to  us  the  intelligence  of  the  minds  from  which  that  world, 
at  first  sight  so  strange  to  us,  came  to  birth.  The  sad  destiny  which  caused 
the  old  American  culture  to  totter  and  fall  as  soon  as  it  came  into  contact  with 
that  of  Europe,  makes  it  evident  that  all  documents  relating  to  it  of  the  epoch  of 
the  discovery  stand  in  a  high  degree  in  need  of  criticism.  The  actual  writings 
of  the  people  are  almost  dead  to  us,  and  we  can  hardly  expect  that  the  progress 
of  decipherment  will  throw  any  bright  light  upon  origin  and  history.  Even 
without  the  regrettable  destruction  of  many  of  them  by  conquerors  and  mission¬ 
aries,  and  the  annihilation  of  collections  of  pictures,  once  so  extensive,  bearing 
upon  history,  it  would  have  been  hard  to  get  a  clear  image  of  the  old  American 
culture.  These  facts  should  not  have  been  misused,  as  is  still  the  case  in  Mexico, 
in  favour  of  an  over-drawn  idea  of  the  level  attained  by  it.  But  the  reports  of 
the  Conquistadores  leave  much  to  be  found  fault  with,  or  to  be  desired,  and  even 
more  so  those  of  the  earlier  Indian  converts.  Fundamentally  false  statements 
are  to  be  found  even  in  State  papers.  None  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  conquest 
regarded  the  countries  or  races  of  America  with  critical  eyes.  The  cultured 
races,  whom  the  Spaniards  did  not  reach  till  a  generation  after  their  discovery  of 
America,  dazzled  the  first  observers  after  the  disillusion  among  the  poor  Caribs, 
Floridas,  and  eastern  South  Americans  of  all  their  high-wrought  expectations. 
Now  they  hoped  that  they  were  on  the  threshold  of  the  fulfilment  of  their  wishes. 
Then  for  the  first  time  did  the  bold  feat  of  Columbus  appear  in  the  eyes  of  many 
really  great  and  thankworthy.  Mexico  was  the  first  American  country  which 
gave  them  the  impression  of  being  well  cultivated  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
used  the  term  at  home,  and  not  idly  was  it  named  “  New  Spain.”  In  thus 
naming  it,  the  proud  race  invested  the  desired  land  of  gold  and  fruits  with  the 
best-sounding  and  most  honourable  title  that  it  had  to  bestow.  The  contrasts  in 
the  natural  characteristics  which  Cortes  at  the  head  of  his  little  band,  and  his 
followers,  had  experienced  as  they  were  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  Indian  carriers 
in  the  five  days’  journey  from  Cempoalla  to  Naulinco,  increased  these  feelings. 
“  After  a  long  wandering,”  says  Bandelier,  “in  the  gloomy  mountain  regions  which 
surround  the  fort  of  Orizaba,  as  far  as  the  long  bare  valleys  of  Tlaxcala,  the  view 
from  the  northern  bank  of  the  Atoyac  river  towards  the  fertile  plateau  of  Cholula 
was  a  marvellous  refreshment.  Often  have  I  enjoyed  this  view,  and  imagined 
what  the  Spaniards  must  have  felt  when  they  saw  the  green  levels,  ypon  which 
lay  scattered  groups  of  huge  buildings  in  the  shade  of  copal-trees,  in  the  strange 
frames  of  the  agvzw-hedges,  and  amid  little  fields  of  the  broad-leaved  cochineal- 
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cactus,  all  gathered  together  within  a  wide  and  clear  horizon.  Well  might  they, 
dazzled  by  this  view,  recall  the.  fairest  ornaments  of  their  home,  at  that  time  so 
flourishing,  and  involuntarily  transfer  to  the  less  perfect  works  of  mankind  the 
impression  produced  by,  Nature.”  And  to  mankind  itself,  we  might  add.  It  is 
certain  that  Tenochtitlan,  Tlaxcala,  Tezcoco,  were  not  the  great  cities  and  flourish¬ 
ing  states  that  they  have  been  described  to  us  as  being. 

The  chroniclers  who  report  :  “The  market  of  Tenochtitlan  was  visited  every 
day  by  60,000  persons  ”  ;  or,  “  Every  square  ell  of  soil  was  sedulously  cultivated,” 
forget  that  the  fertility  of  these  countries  is  only  that  of  flourishing  oases  amid 
barren  steppes  or  heaths.  The  numbers  of  the  people  were  exaggerated,  and  the 
registers  of  baptisms  kept  by  the  missionaries  were  fraudulently  falsified. 
Zumarraga,  the  first  Bishop  of  Mexico,  wrote  to  Tolosa  in  1531  of  250,000 
newly  baptized  ;  in  later  copies  and  impressions  the  figure  appears  multiplied  by 
four.  Philanthropists  mis-stated  the  numbers  of  the  original  population  in  order 
to  be  able  to  represent  those  of  the  slain  and  enslaved  as  all  the  greater.  Even 
Las  Casas  ,  has  furnished  Tenochtitlan  with  a  million  souls,  and  similar  exaggera¬ 
tions  have  been  made  as  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  local  princes.  To  this 
day  they  show'  at  Cajamarca  a  little  building  of  hewn  stone,  in  which  is  the 
chamber  which  the  unhappy  Inca  offered  to  fill  with  gold  as  the  ransom  for  his 
life.  This  offer,  said  to  have  been  extorted  from  the  terrified  prince  by  the  dread 
of  death  or  torture — a  tale  such  as  Herodotus  might  have  told — is  currently 
related  even  at  the  present  day  in  descriptions  of  old  Peru,  in  order  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  enormous  abundance  of  gold.  Other  misrepresentations  of  the  political 
situation  and  the  social  conditions  are  more  difficult  to  reduce  to  the  limits 

Just  as  the  Conquistadores  extolled  the  land  and  the  people  in  order  to 
enhance  the  brilliancy  of  their  prize,  so  do  the  degenerate  progeny  extol  the 
works  of  their  ancestors,  which  they  have  seen  dropping  to  ruin  without  anything 
of  equal  quality  being  produced  in  the  course  of  three  centuries.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  they  too  have  fallen  into  exaggeration.  Thus,  in  Peru,  every  stone 
which  has  ever  been  removed  by  any  force  from  its  place  is  •  attributed  to  the 
Incas  ;  and  even  in  Ecuador  the  people  refuse  to  regard  the  well-known  natural 
bridge  of  Rumichaca  which  crosses  the  river  Carchi  as  anything  but  the  work  of 
the  ancients.  There  is  hardly  anything  which  has  not  been  set  down  to  the 
credit  of  those  who  are  in  the  grave  ;  while  we  find  always  staring  us  in  the  face 
the  question,  What  was  really  the  sum  of  their  achievements?  and  more  especially, 
What  was  the  genius  whence  it  proceeded  ? 

This  question  is  apt  to  be  easily  settled  by  laying  the  whole  responsibility  for 
lights  and-  deficiencies  upon  natural  circumstances.  The  question  why  countries 
favoured  in  situation,  and  delicious  in  climate,  like  California  and  Chili,  w  hich  arc 
now1  among  the  most  fertile  and  flourishing,  did  not  become  the  seat  of  civiliza¬ 
tions  of  their  own,  must  we  answer  by  another  :  Was  the  old  American  civilization 
always  limited  to  narrow'  strips  of  plateau  and  isolated  districts  ?  Possibly, 
hidden  under  the  soil  of  equatorial  South  America  discoveries  still  await  us, 
of  which  at  least  some  traces  have  come  to  light.  We  recall  h'ere  the  beautiful 
reflection  of  Martius :  “  It  is  no  weak,  modest  moss,  such  as  enwraps  the  wrecks 
of  Roman  and  old  German  magnificence  as  with  an  emblem  of  gentle  melancholy, 
that  has  spread  itself  over  the  ruins  of  past  ages  in  South  America  ;  there  perhaps, 
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over  tlic  monuments  of  peoples  long  perished,  gloomy  primeval  forests  rise,  which 
have  long  ago  laid  even  with  the  ground  all  that  human  hands  once  wrought.” 

The  rock  and  cave  villages  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  offer  unexpected  evidence 
for  a  higher  culture  in  these  table-lands.  Peru,  Mexico,  Yucatan,  are  countries 
like  Egypt,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  large  portions  of  China  and  India — only- 
fertile  under  the  condition  of  sedulous  irrigation.  Much  labour  and  trouble,  not 
always  very  richly  repaid,  had  to  be  expended  for  a  livelihood.  The  fertilising 
element  was  prized,  even  worshipped.  In  Mexico,  if  rain  kept  them  waiting  too 
long,  the  priests  fasted  for  some  days  and  went  up  into  a  mountain  consecrated 
■  to  that  purpose.  Here  burnt  sacrifices  were  offered  and  the  ashes  scattered  in  the 
air  in  order  to  bring  clouds  and  rain.  Beside  this,  aqueducts  for  artificial  water¬ 
ing  were  zealously  constructed.  In  the  Peruvian  highlands  innumerable  acequias , 
often  carried  on  pillars,  and  thus  crossing  streams,  nay,  even  hewn  in  the  rock, 
take  us  back  to  the  time  of  the  Incas.  Artificial  reservoirs  display  dams  with 
masonry  80  feet  thick  at  the  base.  The  prince  himself  started  works  of  this  kind, 
and  nothing  else  but  some  such  system  can  explain  the  dense  population  of 
districts  which  are  now  almost  uninhabited.  An  artificial  water-course  which 
passes  through  the  territory  of  Chontisana  is  estimated  to  be  375  miles  in  length. 
The  delivery  of  water  was  correspondingly  regulated.  In  Mexico  irrigation  was 
not  so  highly  developed  ;  but  in  place  of  it  the  “  floating  gardens  ”  in  the  lakes 
round  Tenochtitlan  show  the  industry  that  was  expended  upon  cultivation.  Rafts 
of  faggots,  covered  with  the  rich  mud  of  the  lake-bottom,  bore  flowers  and  food- 
plants  on  the  never-dying  soil.  At  the  present  day,  at  all  events  from  Gila  to 
Tehuantepec,  wheat  almost  always  requires  irrigation  ;  while  maize  can  only  get 
on  without  it  if  it  is  planted  so  early  in  the  rainy  season  that  it  can  get  a  chance 
of  sufficient  moisture  to  grow  in. 

Carried  on  so  seriously  and  with  so  many  preparations  to  ensure  success,  the 
agriculture  of  the  old  civilized  races  of  America  was  not  only  a  source  of  food- 
supply,  but  above  all  the  symbol  of  a  humaner  and  more  firmly-established  life. 
In  the  realms  of  the  Incas  the  sovereign  and  the  highest  nobility  strove  to  extend, 
improve,  and  ennoble  it.  For  countries  surrounded  by  barbarians  more  or  less 
nomad,  the  fostering  of  agriculture  was  a  condition  of  existence.  Hence  the 
association  of  all  the  myths  bearing  on  civilization  in  these  regions  with  agriculture 
and  the  universal  worship  of  the  sun,  the  divinity,  as  far  away  as  Egypt,  of  ali 
tillers  of  the  soil.  The  population  of  the  old  kingdoms  of  America  was  greater 
than  it  is  to-day,  as  the  countless  ruins  in  the  midst  of  deserts  testify  at  least  for 
Peru  and  Yucatan.  But  we  cannot,  in  estimating  it,  accept  such  fanciful  statements 
as  that  of  Bishop  Las  Casas,  that  in  Peru  alone  the  Spaniards  slew  40  millions 
of  people.  Allowing  that  the  subjects  of  the  Incas  built  their  abodes  on 
mountains  and  terraces  of  rock,  in  order  to  leave  all  available  ground  free  for 
agriculture  ;  that  they  made  aqueducts  and  formed  artificial  oases  by  excavating 
deep  basins  ;  that  they  employed  artificial  manures  ;  even  so  we  cannot  venture  to 
assume  for  the  Inca  kingdom  more  than  twice  the  present  population,  say  10 
millions.  At  the  present  day,  China,  India,  and  Japan  offer  the  only  example  of 
humanity  packed  into  a  space  so  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  resources  as  was  the 
case  in  Peru.  The  sources  of  the  food-supply  of  the  population  must  have 
been  limited.  Meat  was  a  vanishing  quantity,  and  they  can  have  had  no  super¬ 
fluity  of  vegetable  food  at  their  disposal.  The  main  ground  for  careful  regulation 
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and-  subdivision  of  property  must  have  lain  in  the  fact  that  the  subsistence  of  the 
population  lay  911  the  extreme  verge  of  the  possible. 

The  contrast  between  pastoral  and  agricultural  races  which  gave  rise  to  the 
civilization  of  the  Old  World,  is  reduced  in  the  New  to  a  contrast  between  nomad  and 
settled  tribes.  The  conflict  between  the  hordes  of  savage  invaders  from  the  north, 
with  their  highly-developed  military  organisation,  and  the  Toltecs  wholly  taken 
up  with  agriculture,  was  like  that  of  Turan  and  Iran  ;  and  the  consolidating  effect 
of  their  despotism  bore  a  part  in  producing  the  political  form  of  early  American 
culture.  The  importance  of  the  inland  lakes  in  the  development  of  that  culture 
is  another  point  which  meets  us  in  the  myths..  Tradition  testifies  to  the  great 
part  played  by  Lake  Titicaca  in  the  history  of  Peru,  and  yet  ever-convincing  are 
the  ruins  on  its  shores.  The  legend  of  El  Dorado  is  attached  to  the  Lake  of 
Guatavita.  The  Aztecs  recounted  how  they  saw  an  eagle  sitting  on  a  Nopal- bush 
(opuntia)  on  an  island  in  the  Lake  of  Chaleo,  strangling  a  snake;  and  how  they 
took  it  for  a  sign  that  they  were  to  found  their  city  at  that  spot.  So  -they  set 
to  work  to  make  their  settlement  on  the  island  pointed  out  by  the  omen.  The 
situation  was  good  for  pile-building,  and  its  security  kept  the  Aztecs  fixed  to  it 
in  spite  of  great  inundations  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and  it  was  owing 
to  this  advantage  that  Tenochtitlan  became  the  centre  of  an  extensive  sovereignty. 

The  antiquity  of  the  old  American  civilizations  cannot  be  judged  simply  by 
.  what  we  have  in  the  way  of  remains  and  records.  We  must  not  regard  it  with 
I  the  same  absence  of  perspective  that  its  own  pictures  possess.  Many  a  fragment 
of  the  ancient  history  of  mankind  has  entirely  disappeared  on  the  soil  of  old 
I  America  ;  many  a  race  took  its  share,  long  before  the  conquest,  in  building  up  that 
| civilization,  and  has  left  no  trace  behind,  or  only  remains  as  mute  as  the  graves 
of  Chiriqui  with  their  rich  finds  of  gold,  wonderful  vessels  of  stone,  and  especially 
'beautiful  pottery,  pointing  to  a  civilization  extinct  even  before  the  coming  of  the 
i  Europeans.  A  single  fact  like  the  Maya  writing  presupposes  a  long  course  of 
:  development.  We  cannot  go  for  an  answer  to  local  traditions.  To  take  a  case 
among  the  heroes  of  culture,  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  benevolent  Titan  Zamna 
of  Yucatan  had  formerly  appeared  in  Mexico  as  Quezalcohuatl.  Even  the  differ- 
‘  ence  in  antiquity  between  the  ruins  of  Tiahuanaco  on  Lake  Titicaca  and  the 
neighbouring  Inca  buildings  disappears  in  the  space  of  time  which  we  must 
assume  for  the  growth  of  even  trifling  varieties  in  individual  civilizations.  Every¬ 
thing  that  has  been  preserved  to  us  is  comparatively  recent,  as  is  proved  by  the 
marvellous  sharpness  of  angles  and  outlines.  And  no  less  striking  than  this 
recent  character  is  the  want  of  communication  between  individual  developments. 
Though  a  strip  of  Maya  population  extended  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the  Panuco, 
and  came  in  contact  with  races  of  the  Aztec  group,  the  Maya  writing  was  unknown 
in  Mexico.  Yet  the  highland  tribes  of  Guatemala,  of  a  speech  akin  to  the  Maya, 
got  their  civilization  from  Mexico. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  empire  of  the  Incas  we  may  assume  three  ethnographic 
centres,  partly  also  political.  The  magnificent  ruins  of  Chimu  give  us  a  high 
idea  of  the  conditions  of  culture  prevailing  in  that  coast-statc,  of  which  we  know 
that  for  three  generations  it  offered  a  successful  resistance  to  the  rapacity  of  the 
Inca  family,  before  becoming  incorporated  in  the  growing  kingdom  of  the  sun. 
The  great  remains  of  building  on  Titicaca,  together  with  the  tradition  which 
makes  this  the  Incas’  place  of  origin,  give  ground  for  supposing  that  the  Aymnrr 
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tribes,  once  more  widely  spread  to  the  south  of  Titicaca,  stood  on  a  scarcely  lower 
level  of  culture.  The  time,  not  yet  determined,  in  which  the  Inca  power,  properly 
so-called,  maintained  itself  in  Central  Peru,  made  of  Cuzco  a  corresponding  centre 
of  power  and  culture,  which  afterwards  drew  into  Peru  the  active  civilized  life  of 
the  Quiches,  established  in  former  centuries  further  north  on  the  table-land  of 
Quito,  together  with  their  independent  kingdom.  The  Yucatec  civilization  seems 
to  have  stood  at  a  higher  level,  and  to  have  been  more  highly  developed  than  that 
of  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  or  the  Olmccs  of  Palcnque.  In  its  buildings  and  else¬ 
where  we  find  much  admitting  of  comparison,  but  they  are  richer  in  sculpture 
than  any  others  in  old  America.  On  the  other  hand,  writing  will  always  be 
placed  in  the  front  rank  as  undoubtedly  the  highest  achievement  of  Americans  in 
this  kind.  But  we  have  no  knowledge  whether  on  the  spot  jt  extends  far  back, 
or  was  imported. 

The  question  why  this  civilization,  and  the  art  that  produced  these  wonderful 
works  of  building  and  sculpture,  perished,  cannot  therefore  be  simply  answered  by 
reference  to  the  invasion  of  Europeans  and  the  compulsory  defection  of  the  natives 
from  the  religion  under  the  influence  of  which  their  great  edifices  had  been  erected. 
It  is  now  certain  that  many  of  them  had  ceased  to  be  inhabited  or  visited  before 
this,  the  greatest  event  known  to  us  in  the  history  of  the  American  races,  took 
place.  The  expedition  of  Cortes  to  Yucatan  must  have  taken  him  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  Coban  and  Quirigua,  but  none  of  his  companions  mentions  them ; 
an  almost  certain  sign  that  those  places  were  at  that  time  no  longer  inhabited. 
And  from  the  evidence  of  the  contemporaries  of  the  conquerors  it  is  clear  that 
even  in  their  time  lofty  forests  had  grown  over  the  great  buildings  in  Yucatan, 
and  that  their  origin  passed  for  unknown.  The  glories  of  Coban  are  covered  in 
places  a  yard  deep  with  rubbish  and  mould,  and  many  sculptures  have  been  split 
by  the  pressure  of  mighty  roots. 

Just  as  at  the  present  time  the  festival  of  the  local  saint  is  for  the  Indian  of 
Mexico  the  greatest  day  in  the  year,  the  splendour  of  which  it  is  each  man’s 
pride  to  enhance  by  contributions  of  money  and  personal -service,  so  may  it  have 
been  in  pre-European  times  ;  only  that  in  those  days  the  saint  was  some 
legendary  bringer  of  order  and  wealth  into  human  life.  Legends  of  a  “  culture- 
hero  ”  appear  in  different  places  in  so  similar  a  form  as  to  make  it  certain  that 
as  they  tell  of  wanderers  and  wanderings,  so  ffifey,  tnus,fc  themselves  have  wandered 
far.  A  fundamental  trait  is  that  the  age  preceding,  these  important  events  is 
depicted  in  the  gloomiest  possible  colours.  Men.  were  fishers  and  hunters,  their  land 
was  but  just  clear  of  the  primeval  water,  they  themselves  were  often  without  any 
food  but  worms  and  snails,  or  they  devoured  their 'own  offspring.  Huts  and  clothing 
were  unknown.  Then,  as  the  Maya  legend  has  if  in  respect  of  Yucatan,  there 
appeared  suddenly  from  the  westward  a  band  of  strangers  with  Zamna  at  their 
head.  To  him  is  chiefly  ascribed  the  invention  of  the  graphic  arts  ;  but  he  is 
generally  the  founder  of  the  civilization  prevailing  on  the  peninsula.  Mexican 
traditions  make  the  country  to  have  been  peopled  by  giants,  whom  the  Toltecs 
had  to  overcome.  The  leading  hero,  Quezalcohuatl,  is  priest  and  magician,  and 
becomes  the  founder  of  a  new  religion.  South  and  north-west  are  given  as  the 
directions  whence  the  wanderers  came.  The  Quiche  legend  is  like  the  Toltec,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  close  alliance  between  the  peoples.  Among  the 
Chibchas,  however,  Chimizapagua,  the  messenger  of  God,  comes  from  .  the  east. 
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s  falls 


of  the  ease  with  which  Indians  move.  Kollmann, 
is  work  oil  The  Autochthones  of  America,  he  says 
ably  formed  for  race-migrations,  in  the  belief  that 
rend  of  its  mountain-chains  are  Jess  adapted  than 
those  of  Europe  to  further  this  end. 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians  crossed  the 
highest  mountain-masses,  and  the  Incas’ 
jjt  power  found  a  limit,  it  is  true,  in  the 

primeval  tropical  forests  of  the  South 
American  lowlands,  but  not  in  the  second 
highest  range  of  mountains  on  the  earth. 
The  overwhelming  .number  of  points  of 
agreement  is  in  favour  of  frequent  and 
penetrating  admixtures,  kept  in  oscillation 
by  migration  to  and  fro.  Singularities  like 
the  non-occurrenc&.4n  Peru  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  picture-writing,-  the  Mexicans’  ignor¬ 
ance  of  the  potato,  the  limitation  of  the 
peculiar  writing  to  the  Maya  districts, 
the  want  of  mutual  acquaintance  existing 
between  the  Incas  and  the  Aztecs  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  are  of  no  consequence 
against  identities-  and  similarities  which 
are  more  deeply  rooted.  The  ruling 
effort  among  these  Wees  was  for  separa¬ 
tion,  not  for  communication.  When  the 
Europeans-  came  to  Mexico,  the  Aztecs’ 
field  of  vision,  reached  to  the  Lake  of 
Nicaragua,  and  the  last  Inca  is  said  to 
have  had  information  of  Balboa’s  arrival 
at  the  Pacific  coast.  Between  these  two 
points  lie  only  a  few  miles  of  easily 
traversable  country,  and  thus  the  two 
horizons  of  events  were  not  far  from 
intersecting.  But  why  should  that  which 
was  so  near  accomplishment  remain 
unaccomplished  until  the  European  dis¬ 
turbers  stepped  in  to  hinder  the  expan¬ 
sion  of,  and  contact  between,  the  native 
powers  ?  The  attempt  to  make  out  that 
these  movements  were  conveyed  by  par- 
of  the  unity  of  the  Indian  type. 


ticular  cultured 

is  anyhow  astounding  that  so  few  traces  of  the  civilization  which  undoubtedly 
flourished  here,  if  with  varying  fortunes,  for  whole  centuries,  should  be  noticeable 
in  the  physical  characters  of  the  race.  It  might  have,  been  thought  that  somi 
such  distinction  as  that  between  Javans  and  Dyaks  would  have  been  recognisable 
between  the  races  which  upheld  civilization  and  the  children  of  the  forest  ;  bu 
eminent  craniologists  profess  to  find  no  trace  of  it  in  Peruvian  skulls. 
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The  same  is  the  case  in  the  domain  of  ethnography.  Apart  from  peculiarities 
of  language,  Lucien  Carr  has  compared  the  degree  of  variation  existing  among 
Indians  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  that  which  could  be 
found  between  the  industrial  population  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  farmers  of 
Indiana.  Doubtless  there  have  always  been  differ¬ 
ences  between  race  and  race,  and  for  estimating 
the  differences  of.  culture  those  prominent  indi¬ 
vidual  achievements  are  of  double  importance 
which  rise  above  the  hardly-varying  outward  life 
of  “  natural  ”  races,  like  trees  out  of  the  growth  of 
meadowLgrass  and  weeds,  with  which  that  life  may 
be  compared.  But  above  all  lies  in  them  the 
great  doctrine,  that  these  portions  of  mankind 
are  kept  back,  not  so  much  by  causes  within 
themselves  as  by  external  conditions  ;  that  it  is 
not  so  much  that  .the  sources  of  mental  capacity 
flow  variably,  as  th,at.  the  soil  which  they  water 
is  of  extremely  varying  productiveness.  In  the 
matter  of '  utensils,  weapons,  accomplishments, 
customs,  myths,  the  store  of  culture  possessed  by 
the  Eskimo,  who  lives  under  the  most  unfavourable  Ancient  Permian  quipu,  or  apron  of  knot- 
conditions,  falls  short  only  in  bulk  .of  that  of  the  Museum  of  Ethnology.) 

Mexican  or  Peruvian.  The  difference,  which  to 

the  eye  that  rests  only  on  the  surface  appears  extraordinarily  great,  is  ultimately 
found  to  have  reference  to  the  former  connection  of  the  stock  of  culture  within 
itself  and  with  the  national  life.  Even  the  old  American  civilizations  arc  but 
isolated  phenomena,  soaring  high  above  the  level 
of  the  rest  of  the  American  world  ;  rather  are 
they  wholly  and  entirely  a  portion  of  it,  and 
above  all  partakers  with  it  in  one  intellectual 
germ.  The  religious  conceptions  and  the  thoughts 
that  underlie  social  institutions  are  the  same  in 
Peru  and  Mexico  as  on  the  Mississippi  or  the 
River  Plate.  Anything  higher  or  more  brilliant 
that  sprang  up  in  the  former  lies  also,  either  in  the 
counting-stone  from  ihe  district  of  the  an-  germ  or  as  a  fallen  fruit,  in  the  American  races  who 
::r“s^7d0r“~0De4en’h  real  built  no  pyramids  and  founded  no  empires.  It 
is  a  very  crude  imagining  to  .suppose  that  all  the 
better  things  possessed  by  Toltecs,  Mayas,  or  Quichuas,  were  brought  in  a  lump 
by  priestly  colonies  from  Asia.  When  put  in  this  way,  the  question  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  American  civilizations  is  for  ever  unanswerable. 

The  advantage  which  these  races  or  kingdoms  had  over  the  other  Americans 
lay  in  the  first  place  essentially  in  organization,  taking  the  word  in  a  wide  sense. 
The  lack  of  free  individuality,  which  beyond  the  limits  of  these  countries  was 
sacrificed  to  the  tribe,  within  them  to  the  tribe  and  the  state,  is  common  to  the 
whole  population  of  the  New  World,  and  conics  of  their  natural  disposition.  In  it 
wc  must  seek  the  chief  reason  why  the  so-called  civilized  races  of  old  America  with 
their  organization  reached  no  stage  on  a  level  with  those  attained  by  the  civilized 
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One  of  the  most  important  distinctions  between  Old  World  and  New  World 
civilization  lies  in  writing.  These  races  advanced  far  beyond  the  so-called  petro- 
glyphs,  the  pietras  pintadas  or  painted  stones  found  in  the  Indian  districts,  a 
roughly  symbolical  picture-language  ;  but  of  writing  in  the  sense  even  of  the 
older  Egyptian  hieroglyphs,  or  of  the  Chinese,  there  was  none.  Accordingly 
tradition  was  less  stable  and  literature  more  scanty.  The  Mayas  of  Yucatan 
were  distinguished  above  others  by  the  possession  of  a  more  advanced  kind  of 
writing,  b  rom  what  we  know  of  the  contents  of  their  writings,  they  were  confined 
to  a  few  meagre  statements  about  tillage,  the  calendar,  and  the  written  characters. 
Significantly  enough,  it  was  first  among  a  race  standing  in  other  respects  as  high 
as  did  the  Peruvians  that  a  substitute  in  the  nature  of  a  mcmoria  tec/mica  completely 
supplanted  writing..  We  refer  primarily  to  the  quipus,  strings  (as  shown  in  the 
cut  on  p.  167)  with  knots  of  various  colour  and  shape,  by  which'  information 
was  given  as  to  numbers  and  other  facts,  and,  according  to.  a  statement  which 
sounds  hardly  credible,  even  orders  and  laws.  It  is  said  that  whole  archives  are 
in  existence  of  these  bunches  of  parti-coloured  strings  with  their  twists  and  knots, 
containing  the  records  of  bygone  days  ;  but  unfortunately  the  key  to  them  has 
not  been  found.  Rivero  speaks  of  a  discovery  of  quipus  weighing  1 2  or  14  lbs. 
The  shepherds  of  the  Puna  alone  retain  a  relic  of  this  tradition  in  their  mode  of 
using  knots  to  reckon  up  the  state  of  their  llamas  and  sheep — surely  only  a  meagre 
survival  in  comparison  with  what  the  chroniclers,  learned  in  qnipu,  knew.  Another 
method  of  expressing  ideas  was  by  means  of  small  stones  laid  in  a  particular  order 
in  little  squares.  The  precepts  of  the  prophet  Tonapa  were  cut  in  notches  on  a 
staff,  and  so  also  the  will  of  Huayna-Capac.  Just  as  the  quipus  remind  us  of  the 
knotted  strings  used  by  the  Pacific  races,  mentioned  in  vol.  i.  on  p.  1 99,  so  these 
notched  sticks  may  recall  similar  aids  to  memory  among  the  Polynesians,  one  of 
which  is  shown  in  the  cut  on  p.  303  of  the  same  volume.  Tributes  were  registered 
with  grains  of  various  colours  on  counting-stones  or  boards  of  peculiar  shape,  made 
in  steps  (see  the  cut  on  p.  167).  Each  tribe  was  denoted  by  a  special  colour,  and 
each  higher  step  on  the  board  reckoned  for  ten  times  the  one  below.  Garcilaso  dc 
la  Vega  mentions  a  plan  of  Cuzco  showing  the  squares  and  streets  as  well  as  the 
streams  flowing  through  the  town.  Montezuma  is  said  to  have  owned  a  kind  of 
map  showing  the  epasts  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  There  were  plans  of  towns  and 
villages  on  which  crown-lands  were  coloured  purple  ;  the  land  of  the  at/pii/iis, 
light  yellow  ;  and  that  of  the  nobles,  scarlet.  But  with  all  this  there  was  no  means 
of  handing  on  knowledge  and  experience  from  one  generation  to  another,  nor 
was  anything  done  to  fix  and  summarise  those  intellectual  possessions  which  arc 
the  basis  of  literature  and  science.  In  Mexico  picture-writing  progressed  to  the 
point  of  symbolic  abbreviation  of  the  pictures  and  the  employment  of  some  ot 
them  to  indicate  syllables  ;  but  we  do  not  get  the  impression  ol  this  progress 
having  been  universally  adopted  and  kept  in  movement.  But  it  is  just  in  fixity 
and  universal  adoption  that  the  significance  of  a  system  of  writing  lics  ;  and  n 
can  lay  far  less  claim  to  importance  if  it  is  only  understood  by  a  lev ,  and  by  them 
employed  in  varying  ways.  In  this  way  conceptions  become  fluctuating,  and  tend 
to  vanish.  Even  the  Maya  writing,  according  to  the  tcnth-cenUin  witnesses,  was 
intelligible  only  to  the  priests,  here  called  u/tkins,  ami  to  a  few  oi  the-  piomme-nt 
natives.  When  Las  Casas  sent  to  Spain  a  bit  of  writing  with  lit  s  ni'mts  f 
Yucatan  chiefs,  these  may  have  been  totem -marks  rather  th«n  tine  wiitnig. 
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Many  observers  describe  the  books,  which  were  like  “  rolled-up  palm  leaves,”  being 
from  10  to  12  ells  in  length  ;  and  in  which  were  registered  “the  almanacks,  wars, 
pestilences,  storms,  inundations,  famines,  and  other  occurrences.”  But  Bishop 
Landa  says  :  “  They  used  signs  or  letters,  pictures,  and  also  certain  signs  .in  the 

The  fundamental  similarity  in  mental  points  has  often  been  touched  upon,  as 
on  p.  143  sqq.  The  Mexican  and  Peruvian  religion  involves  ancestor-worship, 
migration  of  souls,  apparitions  and  magic,  oracles,  morbid  possession,  and  numerous 
myths  which  are  possessed  by  other  Indians,  but  which  also  carry  us  to  Australia, 
Africa,  and  northern  Asia,  and  once,  as  many  traces  both  dead  and  .surviving 
testify,  filled  the  world.  When  people  began  to  draw  parallels  between  the 
cultured  races  of  America  and  those  of  the  Old  World,  they  overlooked  these 
numerous  points  of  affinity  existing  in  the  matter  of  culture  among  individual 
races  all  over  the  world,  from  the  highest  religious  conceptions  down  to  peculi¬ 
arities  in  the  style  of  their  weapons  or  their  tattooing,  and  looked  for  a  limited 
region,  by  preference  in  South  or  East  Asia,  as  a  centre  of  migration  and  radiation. 
But  the  origin  of  the  old  American  civilizations  will  never  be  traceable  to  a, 
particular  corner  of  the  earth,  nor  to  any  of  the  still  surviving  civilized  races,  and 
all  attempts  to  do  so  have  remained  fruitless.  The  roots  of  those  wonderful 
developments  reach  down  rather  to  some  primeval  common  property  of  all 
mankind,  which  found  time  in  the  thousands  of  years  which  precede  history  to 
spread  itself  over  the  earth.  In  other  parts  of  the  earth  its  development  was 
more  rapid  than  in  America,  which  lacks  in  situation  and  natural  endowment 
certain  accelerating  forces  that  have  been  bestowed  on  the  Old  World  ;  but  many 
traces  of  the  old  community  have  been  preserved.  When  Europeans  first  reached 
Mexico,  Yucatan,  and  Peru  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  local  civilization  struck 
them  as  something  unheard  of,  but  each  deeper  inspection  showed  more  affinities, 
until  Alexander  von  Humboldt  was  among  the  most  convinced  supporters  of  an  Old 
World  origin.  Yet  the  results  of  skull-measurements  now  go  at  least  so  far  as  to 
show  that  the  correspondence  in  physical  characteristics  which  we  meet  with  among 
the  modern  Indians,  can  only  be  accepted  as  external.  Nevertheless  we  may  hold 
firmly  to  the  relationship  of  the  Americans  with  the  East  Oceanic  branch  of  the 
Mongoloid  race. 


§  32.  GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  ANCIENT  AMERICAN  CULTURE 

Dress  ;  ornament— Weapons,  offensive  and  defensive— Agriculture :  absence  of  domestic  animals— Food  ; 
maize,  tobacco,  coca,  cacao — Trades  ;  stone-work  ;  lack  of  wood  ;  metals  ;  weaving  ;■  pottery — Trade  and 
intercourse  :  roads— Art  in  Ancient  America — Low  position  Of  women  ;  priestesses— Community  of  goods  ; 
constitution  of  the  family — Government;  weakness,  of  the  monarchical  system  ;  the  army;  conquest  and 

When  the  cultured  races  of  ancient  America,  in  their  anxiety  to'  mark  the 
savage  tribes  whom  they  had  subjugated  with  a  stamp  denoting  their  own  attain¬ 
ment  of  civilization,  called  upon  them  to  supply  previous  deficiencies  in  dress, 
they  were  not  hampered  by  any  insufficiency  in  their  stores  of  articles  of  clothing. 
As  in  Fiji,  clothes  represented  a  portion  of  their  capital.  We  are  told  that  in 
Cajamarca  the  Spaniards  found  many  houses  full  up  to  the  roof  with  them.  The 


general  survey 
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Incas  no  doubt  had  to  keep  a  large  provision  in  view  of  the  frequency  with  which 
they  had  to  change ;  for  they  are  said  never  to  have  worn  a  garment  more  than 
°ne  day,  and  no  man  might  wear  it  after  them.  There  were  cotton-stuffs,  and  in 
Peru  llama-stuffs  also.  From  the  example  of  other  Indians  it  seems  likely  that 
dogs’  hair,  rabbits’  fur,  and  the  like  were  also  worked.  .  Human  hair  was  employed 
'to  make  pretty  plaited  work.  Fabrics  of  mingled  wool  and  cotton  richly 
ornamented  are  found  in  Ancon.  From  southern  New  Grenada  we  hear  of 
cloths  made  from  bast.  Feather-cloaks  were  worn  by  well-to-do  people  in  Mexico 
and  by  the  Mayas,  partly  as  a  distinction, 
partly  -as  winter  clothing.  Peruvian  _  0-?^ 

women,  in-  addition  to  the  kind  of  smock  C  '  3// 

which  formed  their  under-clothing;  wore  ’Sr~>*7T~i  ■  ,  .  .  "7~~ 

a  cloak-like  garment  over  it,  similar  to  i***tt4t*i*tfn 

the  poncho  of  the  modern  Americans. 

Men  wore  cloaks  of  this  kind  as  many 
as  four  thick.  Among  the  articles  of 
apparel  found  in  the  cemetery  at  Ancon 
were  woollen  shirts  without  sleeves,  reach¬ 
ing  to  mid-thigh,  and  short  poncho-like 
garments  covering  breast  and  shoulders, 
made  of  two  pieces  of  black,  dark  brown, 
light  brown,  red,  or  striped  material  sewn 
together.  Some  were  adorned  with  fringes, 
or  borders  woven  on.  Stuffs  of  richer 
pattern  were  woven  in  narrow  strips,  and 
put  together.  Geometrical  and  conven¬ 
tional  ornaments  are  represented  upon 
them  with  much  feeling  for  design  and 
colour  in  various  dyes,  red  predominating, 
but  also  blue,  yellow,  brown,  and  green. 

Among  the  Quichuas  we  find  to  this 
day  fabrics  painted  in  colours  with  figures 

of  lizards  and  birds.  In  the  hot  lowlands  clothing  is  naturally  not  so  heavy  and 
thick  as  on  the  colder  plateau.  There,  for  example,  the  Ouichuas  of  Ecuador 
wear  a  kind  of  bathing-drawers,  or  only  an  apron  about  $  inches  square,  while  a 
short-sleeved  jacket,  cut  very  open  at  the  neck  and  reaching  only  to  the  pit  of 
the  stomach,  serves  as  clothing  on  festive  occasions.  Sandals  of  vegetable  fibre 
are  universally  used.  Even  in  early  times  people  were  less  strict  in  Central 


America  than  in  the  cooler  country  of  the  I 
plastic  works  women  clad  only  in  a  small  apror 
ments.  But  the  simple  clothing  worn  by  womci 
calicntc  of  Mexico,  consisting  of  a  white  cloth  woi 
the  knees,  and  a  short  white  shift  which  barely  c< 
in  its  simplicity  and  universal  diffusion  bears  the 
the  descriptions  of  these  countries  given  by  the 
we  seldom  find  the  lamentations  elsewhere  usua 
the  heathen. 

Head-coverings  arc  uncommon  in  Ancon. 


Here  we  may  see  on  ancie 
but  richly  decked  with  on 
here,  as  throughout  the  tin 
id  round  the  hips,  reaching 
•ers  the  bosom,  no  doubt  al 
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America  liked  to  work  rare  stones  into  ornaments,  many  of  them  having  to  be 
fetched  from  a  distance — such  as  paragonite,  sodalite,  and  other  curiosities. 

Among  the  Mayas,  especially  the  women,  filing  the  teeth  was  an  indigenous 
practice,  and  evidence  of  it  appears  in  the  buried  skulls  of  the  probably  related 
Totonaks.  Skull-deformations  of  various  kinds  are  numerous  in  Peru,  where 
•popular  legend  assigns  to  them  the  object  sometimes  of  making  the  people  stupid, 
sometimes  of  improving  them  ;  while  Tschudi  would  even  see  clan-badges  in 
them.  The  form  of  skull  that  was  produced  by  preference  was  the  tower-shaped, 
rising  upwards  and  backwards.  Painting  the  face  was  among  the  war-customs^ 
The  outliers  of  the  Mayas  to  the  north  also  distorted  the  skull.  A  peculiar 
ornament,  if  it  be  not 


painted  that  they 

must  be  reckoned  as  weapons  of  luxury,  with  a  religious  purpose  in  them.  The 
carvings  on  them  refer  to  the  lightning-serpent  and  the  war-god.  Remains  of 
throwing-sticks  with  curved  grips  made  of  polished  shell  show  that  this  implement 
occurred  in  sundry  forms.  The  Chibchas  appear  to  have- used  hooks  to  sling 
darts.  On  a  painted  vase  from  Truxillo,. clubs,  ending  below  in  a  point,  are  the 
weapons  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  Peruvians,  while  their  adversaries  use  “  morning- 
stars.”  Both  carry  small  shields,  the  former  square,  the  latter  round.  Strong 
pouches,  with  lines  or  heads  for  ornament,  like  the  one  shown  a  few  pages  further 
on,  no.  doubt  on  occasion  would  hold  decapitated  heads.  Bows  were  made  of 
elastic  wood,  in  Peru  that  of  the  c//oufa-pa\m.  Some  were  as  high  as  a  man, 
some  much  smaller.  Arrows  of  softer  wood  were  fitted  with  bard-wood  heads. 
Fish-bones,  bone,  and  stone  also  afforded  material  for  arrow-heads,  while  even  in 
Peru  metal  was  rarely  employed  for  this  purpose.  Obsidian  arrow-heads  arc  the 
objects  most  frequently  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ruins  in  Guatemala. 
Nothing  is  known  of  poisoned  arrows,  In  fishing,  harpoons  with  stone  blades 
were  used.  Slings  were  made  from  vegetable  fibre  or  human  hair,  liven  to¬ 
day  it  is  usual  in  Bolivia  to  put  them  on  as  fillets  round  the  head,  and  in  the  old 
Peruvian  mummies  it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  sling  passes  into  fillet.  In  vase- 
paintings  the  sling  appears  as  the  weapon  of  Peruvians  m  conflict  v.  ith  savages, 
who  use  bow  and  arrow.  Spears  also  were  used  as  missiles,  .sometimes  split  into 
a  forked  shape  and  hurled  by  aid  of  a  cord  or  thong — we  may  icmembei  the 
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luuling-thong  of  the  New  Caledonians,  mentioned  on  p.  231, — sometimes  set  along 
the  side  with  sharp  pieces  of  obsidian,  and  thrown  by  hand.  The  Mexicans  even 
carried  feathered  pikes  of  the  height  of  a  man.  Harpoon-like  javelins  were  used 
in  the  first  fights  against  Cortes.  Mexican  warriors  carried  also  a  spear  IO  feet 
long,  having  seven  diverging  blades  set  with  obsidian,  which  recalls  the  shark’s 
teeth  spears  of  the  Polynesians  ;  and,  when  the  Spaniards  came,  wooden  swords 
with  a  row  of  sharp  pieces  of 
obsidian  inserted  in  either  edge. 
According  to  Bernal  Diaz  these  cut 
better  than  the  Spanish  swords, 
but  soon  get  notched  by  use.  We 
have  seen  a  wavy  blade  of  chert, 
16  inches  long,  from  Coban. 
Better,  but  less  widely  in  use, 
were  the  copper  swords  of  the 
Peruvians,  of  which  unluckily  none 
seem  to  have  come  down  to  our 
time,  though  Squier  professes  to 
have  seen  the  marks  of  sword- 
strokes  on  ancient  skulls  in  Chimu. 
In  Peru,  the  club  resembling  a 
“  morning-star,”  called-  huaman- 
chuay ,  was  borne  by  every  leader, 
as  well  as  the  battle-axe.  These 
weapons  are  very  like  the  Mela¬ 
nesian  stone  clubs,  and  the  heavy 
perforated  stone  heads  belonging 
to  them  were  formerly  taken  for 
images  of  the  sun  or  a  star,  idols 
in  fact  of  a  star-worship.  Among 

Strino-s  of  beads  worn  as  ornaments  on  the  neck  and  breast  in  the  -Ancon  weapons  are  '  clubs 
ancient  Peru  :  (1)  coral  and  red  shells,  with  little  bells  and  a  consisting  entirely  of  Wood,  and 
^'nTother-of-pearl^taWe'  't*  d  bronze'teads^Vrr^0"®™'1  olle  with  a  six- pointed  stone 
beads  and  pendants  of  white  shell;  (5)  woven  band  with  star,  a  regular  “  morning-star.”  In 
tablets ^n^a^trin n^of Coloured  be'adT- ^(pi^string^of  ^white  ancient  America,  as  elsewhere, 
shells,  red  coral  beads,  teeth,  etc.  (Berlin  Museum.)  the  manufacture  of  weapons  Was 

in  special  hands. 

For  defensive  weapons,  Mexicans  no  less  than  Mayas  and  Peruvians  used 
shields  of  cane,  round  or  long,  thickly  cased  in  cotton  and  feathers,  and  capable 
of  being  rolled  up  for  carriage.  A  cloth  falling  from  below  the  shield  increased 
its  protective  power.  Gay-  painting,  artistic  feather  and  tassel  ornament,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rank  of  the  bearer,  were  frequent.  There  were  smart  shields  for  festive 
processions,  even  shields  inlaid  with  mosaic  of  stones  and  studded  with  gold. 
The  body  armour  consisted  of  two  cotton  doublets  padded  to  the  thickness  of  a 
finger,  or  feather  coats,  which  persons  of  quality  wore,  garnished  with  gold  or  silver. 
Arm-pieces  and  greaves  of  thin  hammered  silver  plate  occur  in  Ancon.-  Peruvian 
legend  recalls  the  substitution  of  copper  armour  and  shields  for  those  of  cotton¬ 
wadding.  On  the  earthenware  vessel  from  Truxillo,  painted  with  battle  scenes. 
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shown  on  p.  I  99,  may  be  seen  cuirasses,  perhaps  intended  for  wicker  work  ;  also  mail 
coats,  reminding-  us  of  the  shell-mail  worn  by  the  Alfurs.  The  sugar-loaf  helmets, 
with  comb-like  appendages,  seem  to  have  had  visors  to  them.  Some  are  furnished 
with  the  Inca  cognizance  of  a  bunch  of  feathers.  The  leaders  were  further  pro¬ 
tected  by  helmets  in  the  shape  of  animal  heads  ;  snakes,  crocodiles,  panthers, 
being  especially  frequent,  and  that  also  as  war-masks.  In  Peru,  helmets  occurred 
made  of  real  pumas’  and  jaguars’  heads,  which  explains  the  origin  of  these  panto- 


and  denoted  military  rank. 


mime  helmets.  Plumes  of  feathers  v 
Helmets  bore  ornaments  in  the  shape 
of  feathers  or  axes,  made  of  thin 
bronze,  and  often  gilt..  On  campaign 
every  soldier  carried,  a  stone  to  grind 
his  flour,  a  cooking  pot,  and  a  mat. 

Besides  the  head-dress,  standards 
served  to  distinguish  the  various  parts 
of  the  army.  Just  as  the  Inca’s  body¬ 
guard  bore  a  rainbow  as  the  arms  of 
the  Peruvian  sovereigns,  so  Monte¬ 
zuma’s  armorial  bearings,  which  were 
depicted  on  the  gate  of  his  palace 
and  on  the  badges  of  his  troops,  re¬ 
presented  an  eagle  -  like  creature 
grappling  with  a  tiger,  or,  according 
to  another  version,  a  fabulous  animal, 
half  eagle,  half  tiger.  The  standard 
of  Tlaxcala  displayed  a  golden  crane 
with  wings  outspread.  In  Peru  they 
.  had  copper  trumpets,  and  smoke  s 
nals  were  employed  for  long  distances. 

The  Spaniards  describe  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Mexico  as  diligent  agricul¬ 
turists.  Cortes  says  :  “  There  was  not 
a  span  of  land  that  had  not  been 
tilled.”  They  themselves  were  aware  of  the  advantage  which  agriculture  gave 
them,  for  they  made  a  sharp  distinction  between  their  own  condition  and  that  of 
their  predecessors  who  had  not  tilled  the  land.  Like. other  arts  and  works  of  skill, 
agriculture  was  referred  to  the  Toltecs  as  its  first  inventors  or  introducers  ;  and  in 
like  manner  the  Incas  of  Peru  maintained  a  close  connection  with  the  agriculture 
of  the  Peruvians.  The  prince  gave  the  signal  for  preparing  the  ground  by  digging 
with  a  golden  spade  round  the  consecrated  field  which  la}'  in  the  middle  of  the 
capital,  and  sowing  it  with  maize,  the  people  accompanying  the  ceremony  with 
hymns  of  praise  and  triumph,  mingled  with  satiric  and  amatory  songs.  The 
permission  thereby  given  to  set  to  work  on  the  land  was  announced  in  ever)-  part 
of  the  kingdom  by  loud  blasts  on  the  shell  horn.  In  a  similar  fashion  the  Inca 
participated  in  the  harvest.  The  Mexicans  worshipped  a  goddess,  Chicomccoatc. 
corresponding  to  Ceres.  She  was  the  first  woman  who  knew  how  to  prepare 
bread  and  other  foods.  She  was  represented  with  a  crown  on  her  head,  holding 
in  her  right  hand  a  vessel  or  an  car  of  maize.  A  feast  was  kept  in  her  honour. 


(Berlin  M 


nearly  akin  to  maize,  was  called  the  maize  of  the  gods. 

We  have  referred  above  to  artificial  irrigation.  For  manure*  ashes  or  decayed 
wood  were  employed,  or  the  plants  were  dug  in.  Human  manure  was  offered 
for  sale  by  whole  boat-loads  in  harbours  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  a  market.  In  Peru  the  guano  was  used  from  early  times,  and  there 
were  heavy  penalties  for  disturbing  the  breeding-places  of  the  sea-birds.  The 
Guano  Islands  were  assigned  to  the  various  provinces.  About  the  sown  fields 
were  erected  little  scaffolds  of  wood,  branches,  and  reeds,  but  also  towers  of  a 


their  ritual.  Tobacco  smoke,  and  perhaps  a  decoction  of  the  plant,  wefef« accord¬ 
ing  to  De  Solis,  among  the  means  employed  by  the  priests  to  make  themselves 


t  sepulchral  gifts.  The 
->rl  of  baked  clay,  both 
inc-il  and  of  the  loom 
s  this,  alpaca  wool  was 


view  expressed  by  later  writers  that  the  Mexicans  knew  the  process  of  Kfstalgani' 
ation  rests  upon  the  remarkable  statement  that  a  Spaniard  first  employed  this 
process  in  Mexico  in  1557.  The  old  pits  of  Huancavclica  are  said  to  have  been 
so  extensive  that  a  man  might  easily  lose  himself  in  their  passages.  Quicksilver 
ores  were  found  here;  but  the  only  thing  certain  is  that  cinnabar  was  Used  for  a 
pigment.  Numerous  veins  of  silver, especially  that  of  Potosi,  were  only  discovered 
since  the  conquest. 

Peaceful  intercourse  stopped  at  the  frontier,  as  is  the  case  irr  Thibet,  and  as  it 
was  in  Japan  before  European  times.  When  we  find  more  than  fifty  primitive 
Indian  languages  surviving  in  the  area  of  the  modern  republic  of  Mexico,  it  is 
dear  that  there  was  no  assimilating  intercourse  in  our  modern  sense.  The  fact 
that  numerous  Mizlec  localities  bear  Aztec  names,  or  that  .abundant  traces  of 
Quichua  occur  in  the  Jivaro  language,  points  to  the  foundation  of  colonies,  con¬ 
nected  with  conquests  or  rather  raids  on  the  part  of  the  stronger  race  ;  just  as  a 
good  deal  of  the  expansion  by  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru  must  be  regarded  as 
military  colonization.  The  system  of  family  kinship  made  intercourse  difficult : 
the  poor  man  being  bound  to  his  village,  since  there  he  was  secure  of  a  livelihood  ; 
the  rich,  because  in  leaving  it  he  would  abandon  his  capital  of  labour  and  influ¬ 
ence.  In  the  varying  conditions  of  production  we  find  a  strong  motive  for 
division  of  labour,  which  could  not  fail  to  encourage  trade.  Even  costly  articles 
of  bronze  and  silver  were  made  in  quantities,  that  is,  for  trade  purposes. 

Road-making  was  one  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  high  level  of 
culture  reached  by  the  races  of  the  plateaux  in  America.  Nothing  else  rendered  it 
possible  for  the  empires  of  the  Toltccs  and  the  Incas  to  allow  their  people,  during 
many  centuries,  to  make  substantial  progress  under  the  protection  of  a  secured 
monarchy.  Peru  stood  highest  in  this  respect  ;  even  to-day  the  old  road  of  the 
Incas  may  be  seen  lying  like  a  broad  grey  band  across  the  yellow  paramos. 
Four  main  roads  started  from  Cuzco :  to  the  Andes,  to  Chili,  to  Arequipa,  to 
Quito.  The  total  length  of  the  Cuzco  and  Quito  road,  which  was  partly  carried 
in  two  lines — one  on  the  plain,  one  jfi  the  hills — was  reckoned  at  600  leagues. 
The  road,  13  to  23  feet  in  width,  paved  and  in  places  built  with  cement  and 
concrete,  does  not  avoid  the  smaller  inequalities  of  the  ground  ;  but  in  the  steeper 
places  it  was  graded,  and  even  supported  on  masonry.  Many  stretches  of  it  show 
culverts  at  every  fifty  paces,  to  carry  off  the  torrential  downpours  of  rain.  In 
this  way  the  road  crosses  heights  of  13,000  feet  and  more.  In  very  steep  places 
stone  kerbs  are  laid  diagonally  across  like  steps,  reminding  us  that  neither  beasts 
of  burden  nor  vehicles  traversed  the  roads,  which  were  therefore  the  easier  to  keep 
in  repair.  Parapets  too  were  not  lacking,  and  reaches  of  the  road  were  shaded 
by  trees.  In  Yucatan  there  are  artificial  roads,  8  or  9  yards  wide,  made  of 
blocks  of  stone,  which  are  bound  together  by  a  firm  mortar,  and  covered  with 
cement.  In  Mexico,  too,  well-preserved  remains  of  similar  roads  are  found.  In 
Peru  and  Yucatan  are  ruins  of  stone  bridges.  Near  Chavin  de  Huantar  the  road 
to  an  old  fortress  leads  across  a  bridge,  still  in  perfect  preservation,  made  of  three 
stone  slabs,  averaging  20  feet  in  length,  which  rest  on  either  side  upon  strong- 
piers  of  masonry.  The  traveller’s  thirst  was  appeased  by  springs,  brought  in 
pipes  to  the  roadside.  For  entertainment  little  houses  were  built,  which  also  had 
their  use  in  the  Incas’  postal  system.  On  level  ground  the  remains  of  these 
stations  are  generally  found  about  a  mile  apart.  They  explain  the  story  that  the 
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lunccd  as  a  great  fact,  something  «Mch  rests 
lured  races  of  America.  To  the  satae  cause 
buildings  assume  at  all  large  dimdftstansthey 
all-like  houses,  passages,  little  hilts,  Obviously 

of  sun-dried  clay  bricks,  adobes.  In  Chhnu. 
preserved,  they  produce,  in  the  extraordinary 

ire  one  yard  thick  and  four  high,  and  the  roofs 
entered  only  through  the  doors  ;  and  these, 
criptions  from  Tlaxcala,  could  be  closed  with 

hem.  The  ground-plan  of  the  large  palaces 


e  architecture  of  Tiahuanaco,  delighting  in 
ichc-likc,  rectangular  indentations,  in'  ogees 
iculpturc  of  the  rude  colossal  basts  Of  the 
3 ;  yet  the  Inca's  master-builder  did  not  lose 
tya  architecture,  even  though  his  sculptures 
of  exaggeration.  Long  ago  Alexander  von 


O! 


and  the  State, 
animal  hicrogly 
eagle,  tiger,  and 
the  collar,  like 
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y  phases  of  animal  symbolism  no  less  than  i£t  Eft&ny 
mist  no  doubt  see  totcmistic  signs.  De  SnM  mentions 
inimals  whose  images  were  worn  by  nobles  fitting  ftotn 
of  an  order  of  knighthood,  or  depicted  on  &&  chak. 
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only  in  emergency.  The  “  king  of  Tezcoco,  first  elector  of  the  Empire"  who  gave  - 

war-chief,  like  the  other  whose  fall  in  the  action  of  Otumba  gave  the  victory  to 
Cortes.  Military  reputation  was,  as  is  clearly  stated,  among  the  qualities  which 
the  people  expected  in  the  sovereign.  The  nobility,  too,  was  in  the  first  place  a 
warrior  caste.  The  external  signs  of  a  military  organisation  point  to  the  fact  that 
men  able  to  bear  arms  were  organised  in  milirary  fashion  even  in  time  of  peace. 
The  most  honoured  statue  was  that  of  the  warrior.  Warlike  training  began  in 
early  youth,  and  was  for  a  long  time  repeated,  as  we  are  informed  with  regard  to 
Eeru  at  least,  on  stated  days  of  each  month.  Tests  of  courage,  endurance,  and 
self-control  marked  the  transition  from  the  boy  to  the  man  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  The  family  organisation  passed  into  the  army,  so  th».t  those  who  lived 
together  in  time  of  peace  were  associated  in  war.  Some  historians  credit  the 
Inca  with  power  to  set  an  army  of  200*000  men  in  movement ;  but  this  is  surely 
an  exaggeration. 

One  secret  of  the  strength  and  weakness  of  these  empires,  nay  of  their 
and  the  lack  of  it  in  their  subject  lands.  As  the  five  allied  tribes  of  the  Iroquois, 

wiped  out,  or  driven  away  all  the  tribes  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ohio  River,  so, 
one  hundred  years  before  the  arrival  of  Cortes,  three  groups  in  the  valley  of 
Mexico  had  formed  a  confederation.  These  three  were  originally,  Mexico, 
numbering  not  more  than.  40,000  souls,  and  confined  to  a  more  or  less  artificial 

shores  of  the  lake.  The  position  of  Mexico  was  unassailable  with  the  means  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Indians.  Francis  Portman,  the  historian  of  Canada,  says  of 
the  Iroquois  :  "They  made  a  desert  around  them  and  called  it  peace.”  The 
confederation  of  which  Mexico  was  the  head  had  somewhat  more  advanced  ideas 
of  conquest.  They  annihilated  only  the  tribes  that  offered  resistance  ;  otherwise 
die  conquered  were  only  plundered  and  then  made  tributary.  The  defeated  tribe 
governed  itself  as  before  through  its  own  chiefs.  The  first  inroad  was  not,  as  in 
Peru,  accompanied  with  any  thought  of  forming  a  concentrated  empire,  only  of 
terrifying  and  making  profit.  Thus  the  so-called  empire  of  Mexico  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  was  only  a  chain  of  intimidated  Indian  tribes,  who,  kept  apart 
from  each  other  under  the  influence  of  mutual  timidity,  were  held  down  by  dread 
of  attacks  from  an  unassailable  robber-stronghold  in  their  midst. 

How  deeply  rooted  was  the  custom  of  human  sacrifices  in  Mexico  appears 
from  the  fact  that  ever,  rulers  who  loathed  them,  like  Netzahualcoyotl  of  Tezcoco, 
had  still  to  give  in  to  them.  Zumarraga  avers  that  just  before  Cortes  came 
25,000  victims  perished  yearly  in  Montezuma’s  empire.  Even  the  5000  of  whom 
Oviedo  speaks,  must  have  depopulated  wide  districts.  There  was  often  no  room 
in  a  clan  for  strangers,  and,  at  the  economic  level  of  Mexico,  no  employment. 
Even  the  killing  of  a  slave  by  his  master  was  not  thought  criminal.  In  the  tradi¬ 
tions  a  time  was  spoken  of  at  which  human  sacrifices  were  introduced,  and 
distinction  made  between  periods  of  more  lenient  and  severe  practice.  The 
reformer  Quczalcoatl  is  said  to  have  suppressed  them  among  the  Toltecs.  In 
other  cases,  too,  they  had  taken  the  milder  form  of  offering  a  person’s  own  blood. 
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Tungoosian  families  of  races  have  spread  as  weak  outliers  beside  one  another, 
always  in  small  numbers  over  large  areas.  Proceeding  from  the  west,  we  come 
across  Lapps,  Karels,  and  Zirianians.  and  beyond  the  Oural  Mountains  the  nearly 
allied  Voguls  and  Ostiaks.  From  the  Kanin  as  far  as  Khatanga  Bay  dwells 
the  group  of  Yuraks  and  Samoyedes  ;  from  Khatanga  Bay  to  the  Upper  Kolima  , 
the  Turkic  stock  of  the  Yakouts  ;  from  the  Lower  Yenisei  all  across  in  a  broad 
belt  to  the  Lower  Amoor,  the  race  of  the  Tungooses  with  its  subordinate  tribes 
differing  little  among  themselves,- — Earnouts  and  Oroches  on  the  Pacific,  Chapojirs 
and  Orochones  in  the  interior,  and  a  small  isolated  coast-tribe  between  the  Yana 
and  the  Indigirka.  The  southern  tribes,  Daur*,  Gilvaks,  Solones,  are  already, 
owing  to  strong  Mongolian,  Chinese,  Japanese  influence,  tending  more  towards 
their  east  Asiatic  kinsfolk,  especially  the  Manchus.  Lastly,  mingled  with 
Tungooses,  the  kindred  Koriaks  and  Chukchis  are  settled  in  the  interior  of 
Kamchatka  and  the  Chukchi  Peninsula,  and  west  of  them  the  OmDks  and 
Yukahircs.  On  the  ocean  that  divides  the  two  portions  of  the  world  we  find, 
in  the  Chukchi  Peninsula,  two  originally  distinct  races  on  the  coast  and  inland 
respectively;  this  is  the  transition  from  Arctic  American  to  Arctic  Asiatic  dis¬ 
tribution.  No  such  contrast  as  that  between  the  coast  and  the  reindeer  Chukchis 

Eskimo  on  thf  south  east  border  of  the  peninsula.  But  as  soon  as  we 

proceed  westward,  we  find  the  same  thing  ever  afresh  ;  just  as  there  wc  have  no 
united  race,  but  the  Hyperboreans  of  Northern  Asia  are  either  the  most  northerly 
branches  of  widely-distributed  races,  or  else  little  tribes  which  the  stream  of 
events  has  driven  out  into  these  fringes  and  corners  of  the  north.  “Weaker 
tribes,”  says  Nordenskjold,  “  were  often  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  icy  northern 
deserts,  and  thought  themselves  lucky  to  get  their  living  there  unmolested  by. _ 

ar.d  the  sources  of  subsistence  which  the  land  afforded." 

are  near  of  kin  to^the  Manchus  who  dominate  half  of  the  ’interior  and  east  of 
Asia,  are  spread  over  a  territory  bounded  by  the  Yenisei  and  the  ’Pacific,  by 
China  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  has  been  contracted  in  the  north-east  by  the 
advance  of  the  Chukchis,  but  still  occupies  the  greater  part  of  East  Siberia, 
But  they  were  not  originally  settled  in  any  part  of  this  wide  territory.  They  are 
immigrants  from  the  south,  from  the  country  that  we  call  Manchuria.  The 
Tungooses  then  fled  northwards  before  the  Mongols  into  the  forests  of  Siberia, 

at  a  higher  level,  retrograded.  Now  they  live  as  poor  hunters  and  fishermen, 
subject  not  only  to  the  Russian  Government,  but  in  many  places  to  the  Chukchis 
who  invade  their  abodes  with  their  own  herds  of  reindeer.  Similarly  the  Samo¬ 
yedes  have  been  pushed  from  the  Sayansk  Mountains  to  the  coast  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  The  Yukahirc  race  may  pass  as  an  example  of  broken-up  populations. 
In  old  times  it  was  nomadic  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Kolima,  then  migrated 
on  account  of  a  smallpox  epidemic  to  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  even  to  the 
islands  lying  off  it,  and  finally  a  part  fixed  itself  also  on  the  neighbouring  rivers, 
Omolon  and  Great  and  Little  Anyui,  while  another  portion  wandered  westwards 
to  the  Great  Tundra,  and  was  merged  in  the  Tungooses  with  the  exception  of 
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c  Sahara,  poor  fat,  specie* 
;  tall  grass  prevail,  with 
us  in  the  Soudan  proper 
is  the  primeval  forests. 


he  Negro?  Looked  at 
which  singularly  many 
a  backward  state.  The 
tve  lasted  until  seamen, 
he  coasts  of  Africa ;  it 
cipally  by  the  circuitous 
a  mighty  floods  of  races 
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among  the  Hottentots,  stood 
hut  in  the  numerous  Kaffir 
Caffirs  by  intermixture.  As 
also  admitted  the  possibility 
o  longer  any  pure  Bushmen, 
h  Africa,  has  been  frequently 
1  further  than  their  nearest 
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extreme  mobility  of  the  lumbar  vertebra  produces  an  enviable  faculty  of  curling 
up  in  the  smallest  possible  space.  On  the  lean  limbs  the  cords  of  muscle  often 
project  under  the  slack  skin  like  those  of  mummies.  Hands  and  feet  are 
proportionately  even  smaller  than  in  the  Hottentots.  The  deposit  of  fat  on  the 
buttocks  is  not  so  much  developed  as  among  the  Hottentot  women. 

The  face,  with  its-  broad  forehead,  slight  prominence  of  the  cheek-bones,  and 
lateral  broadening  of  the  lower  jaw,  may  be  compared  to  a  rectangle.  The  eyes 
are  placed  horizontally,  but  often  a  little  obliquely.  The  look  is  shy  and  savage. 
The  nose  is  depressed  at  the  root,  turned  up  at  the  tip.  The  mouth  is  wide,  the 
lip  moderately  everted,  the  whole  region  of  the 
jaws  projects  and  the  skin  is  rounded,  so  that 
the  lower  part  of  the  face  often  has  quite  the 
shape  of  a  muzzle.  The  Bushman  skull,  like 
that  of  the  Hottentot,  is  long  and.  low.  The 
difference  between  the  male  and  female  pelvis 
is  striking.  All  parts  of  the  skeleton  are 
compactly  built.  May  not  the  somewhat 
tender  structure  of  the  bones  be  the  reason 
why  the  Bushmen  often  suffer  from  sunstroke  ? 

They  are  also  very  subject  to  malaria.  This 
physical  capacity  is  to  be  sought  rather  in 
endurance  than  in  momentary  manifestations 
of  strength.  With  their  light  and  sinewy  build 
they  are  admirable  as  runners  both  for  staying 
power  and  speed.  They  successfully  pursue 
certain  kinds  of  game  on  foot.  The  acuteness 

of  their  senses  is  a  result  of  their  training;  . . ' 

they  are  unsurpassable  in  seeing  and  tracking.  They  have  great  capacity  of 
enduring  hunger  and  thirst,  and  of  rapidly  recruiting  ;  otherwise  so  casual  a  life 
as  that  of  the  Bushmen  would  be  inconceivable. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  intellectual  and  emotional  status  of  people  as 
wild  as  these.  Intellectual  capacities,  will  be  mostly  devoted  to  the  sustenance 
and  enjoyment  of  life  ;  and  we  are  therefore  led  to  infer  their  endowments  mainlv 
from  the  ability  shown  in  the  pursuits  which  are  necessary  to  support  life — in  the 
present  case,  that  of  hunting.  Besides  this  we  may  note  some  fragmentary  ideas 
about  the  supernatural,  some  faded  and  confused  traditions.  These  exhaust  all 
the  evidences  of  mental  life.  Yet,  with  this  scanty  list  of  ideas,  we  must  not  at 
once  speak  of  mental  poverty  and  brutalisation.  The  mode  of  life  will  always 
afford  a  great  and  unique  ground  for  mitigating  the  judgment  passed  upon  the 
intellectual  life  ;  and  this  applies  even  more  to  the  character.  What  evidence 
have  we  here  of  external  mitigating  circumstances,  what  is  innate?  “  The  Bushman 
is  the  unfortunate  child  of  the  moment,”  is  Fritsch’s  verdict.  The  frivolity  of  his 
Hottentot  kinsmen  rises  in  the  Bushman  to  the  point  of  fatal  thoughtlessness  ;  the 
inclination  of  the  moment  is  decisive  with  him,  and  this  explains  all  the  contradic- 
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■ontinued  to  won-  ]or.rin<;s,  which  formerly  consisted  exclusively  of  strips  erf 
;km  tormerl  into  rimes.  Ol  these  ;i  hundred,  three,  ami  four  deep,  used  to  be  worn 
'll  the  ankle  and  the  knee.  That  made  going  laborious,  but  they  were  used 
rom  childhood  It  may  have  had  Us  merits  as  a  protection  against  thorns 
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Tsuiki7Coj\  the  Korana  J'shu kmip,  A  Kaffir  word  for  God,  lit)  or  Hillo  and  the 
:orresponding  Bushman  I'rako  .seem  to  be  connected.  May  the  interpretation 
Wounded  Knee"  be  not  merely  a  bit  of  popular  etymology,  but  an  accordance 
vith  the  lame  Hepfuesius,  the  lame  Maui?  1  Another  centre  of  spiritual  ideas  is 
IciUl-Kibib  or  Kabib,  a  great  and  renowned  sorcerer.  He  appeared  in  various 


which  is  never  far  off  in  South  Africa.  They  have  even  been  contrasted,  aswttte 
Arabs  of  South  Africa,”  with  the  agricultural  Bechuanas.  These  Bastaards  are 
the  most  active  and  enduring  wanderers  of  the  desert,  the  best  shots,  the  cleverest 
hunters,  but  at  the  same  time  the  greatest  scamps,  the  most  arrant  drunkards,  the 
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Namaqualand  aftjlr  killing  a  Boer  who  oppressed  him;  and  there  to  have  soon 
made  his  name  fepred.  Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  distraction,  and  tendency 
to  be  always  thrown  back  to  the  starting-point,  which  marks  the  spiritual  life  and 
therewith  the  history  of  these  races,  than  the  fact  that  he  was  succeeded  by  a  son 
who,  though  brought  up  in  Christianity,  became,  by  war  and  pillage,  as  much 
dreaded  as  his  fether,  only  with  the  difference  that  he  persevered  in  this  career 
till  his  end.  This  son  was  Jonker  Afrikaaner.  After  peace  had  for  some  time 
been  established  by  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries,  the  old  feud  between  Damaras 
and  Namaquas  broke  out  afresh,  this  time,  it  is  alleged,  at  the  instigation  of  Jan 
Afrikaaner,  whose  portrait  is  given  on  p.  292,  the  third  warlike  chief  of  that 
family.  In  1870  a  peace  was  again 
negotiated  by  the  missionaries  ;  but  ten 
years  later  a  fearful  outburst  of  the  old 
hatred  led  to  the  massacre  of  all  the 
Hottentots  whom' the  Hereros  could  get 
at.  To  this  day  the  hostility  has  not 
been  smoothed  away.  In  these  fights, 
so  long  as  they  were  conducted  in  the 
open  field,  the  Namaquas  usually  lost  ; 
and  consequently  they  took  to  ambushes 
and  marauding.  0|‘  late  years  their 
self-destruction  has  'triade  further  pro¬ 
gress  under  a  ferocious  fanatic,  Hendrik 
Witboi ;  and  Hottentots  as  well  as 
Bastaards  seem  capable  of  elevating 
themselves  only  when  peace  has  been 
forced  upon  them. 

In  former  days  other  peoples,  mixed 
of  Hottentots  and  .Kaffirs,  were  more 
independently  conspicuous,  such  as  the  A  Korana  chief.  (From  a  photograph  belonging  10 

r  r  ’  Herr  Wangemann,  Berlin. ) 

Koranas,  whom  Barrow  places  east  of 

the  Roggeveld.  Behind  them  he  puts  the  “  Briqua  Kaffirs,"  in  whose  name  the  qua 
is  equally  Hottentot.  The  Koranas  had  shields  4  and  6  feet  high,  were  cattle- 
breeders,  aggressive  and  predatory  ;  all  traces  of  Kaffir  influence,  which  further 
shows  itself  in  the  stature,  colour,  and  features  of  the  dwellers  east  of  the  Yaal 
River.  In  those  to’  the  west,  on  the  other  hand,  the  traces  of  Bushman  blood 
may  be  clearly  recognised.  In  the  languages  of  both,  Dutch,  Bushman,  and 
Sechuana  element! Ate  mingled.  The  political  organisation  of  the  Koranas  has 
altered  at  the  same  time.  Their  old  "  captainships,”  indeed,  were  still  in  existence 
quite  recently,  bpt  their  numbers  have  melted  down  to  about  20,000,  and  the 
westward  migration  of  the  Namaquas  has  cut  away  their  former  contact  with  the 
western  Sparrmann  gives  a  similar  description  of  the  Gonaquas. 

Their  kralda S^MtSt-Stood  beyond  the  Tonstad  River,  that  is  quite  near  the  Kaffir 
frontier.  .  their  language,  and  the  fact  that  they  had  some  Kaffirs 

among  tftejfc&jMpeii  to  admixture  of  Kaffir  blood.  Circumcision  too,  which  is 
otherwise  Hottentots,  existed  here;  and  Sparrmann  describes  their 

„ assegaA:,  of  the  Kaffirs,  with  no  mention  of  bows  and  arrows. 

"Chinese  Hottentots,”  lighter  in  colour,  living  as 
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with  which  they  kill  elephants  belong,  no  doubt,  to  the  massive  elephant-spears 
common  throughout  Central  Africa.  Their  hunting-knives  follow  those  of  their 
neighbours  in  shape,  but  arc  never  so  highly  ornamented.  Somewhat  unique. is 
the  knife  depicted  above,  with  a  handle  of  human  bone.  Here  and  there  they  get 
spears  from  their  neighbours,  like  that  shown  on  p.  306  ;  especially  when  these  are 
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imimly,  whr 


superstitious  rc 


amon^  the  pastoral  tribes.  Together 
alters  that  have  to  do  with  the  conduct 
ig  all  flourishing  and  Uficorrupted  races 
to  in  practice  have  something  of  divine 
conception  of  a  community,  however 
to  arrange  its  own  affairs  without  a 
their  language.  Just  as  little  do  they 
a  deputed  or  temporary  authority.  They  obey  only  a  real 
uncontosted  power,  whose  origin  is  concealed  or  lost  in  the  darkness 
of  the  past :  or  which,  where  it  is  of  more  recent  date,  has  succeeded 
in  allying  itself  with  the  belief  m  the  supernatural.  There  are  chiefs 
who  have  attained  to  that  dignity  by  force  of  arms,  and  we  even  hear 
of  one  chief  who  had  become  rich  as  a  slave — though  this  was  among 
the  trade-loving  versatile  Batcke  of  the  Congo  ;  but  most  are  scions 
of  the  princely  families  of  the  tribe.  Even  the  best  African  rulers 
are  despots  in  our  sense.  Did  they  wish  to  be  otherwise,  they  would 
soon  be  brought  to  that  position  by  the  zeal  with  which  their  subjects 
seek  to  serve  all  the  caprices  of  the  sovereign.  The  most  obvious 
and  simplest  form  of  political  flattery  is  the  imitation  of  whatever 
the  chief  does.  Scchelc  described  this  custom  to  his  friend  Living¬ 
stone  as  falling  into  decay.  “  In  former  times,  when  a  chief  was  fond 
of  hunting,  all  his  people  got  dogs  and  became  fond  of  hunting  too. 
If  he  was  fond  of  dancing  or  music,  all  showed  a  liking  to  these 
amusements.  If  the  chief  loved  beer,  they  all  rejoiced  in  strong 
drink  !  ”  Great  chiefs  kept  flatterers  in  their  pay.  Thus  in  all  the 
Bechuana  tribes  there  are  persons  who  understand  the  art  of  delighting 
the  chiefs  ear  with  songs  of  praise.  In  this  they  display  no  small 
degree  of  eloquence,  and  have  a  great  wealth  of  imagery  at  command. 
They  are  expert  in  dancing  with  the  battle-axe  and  rattle  of  gourd. 
The  chief  rewards  their  sweet  speeches  with  an  ox  or  a  sheep.  Songs 
of  this  kind,  endless  variations  on  the  same  theme,  unfortunately  hold 
the  first  place  in  negro  poetry  ;  thus  the  brag  and  vanity  of  negro 
princes,  which  has  often  been  such  a  nuisance  to  Europeans,  is  very 
natural.  The  Manyeina  chief  Mwana  Goy,  who,  as  Stanley  says, 
swaggered  about  his  village  with  a  stick  in  his  hand. for  a  sceptre, 
in  a  quantity  of  fine  cloth  woven  from  grass,  all  trimmed  with 
''""(After*1'  tasse^s’  anc*  ^nges,  his  skin  painted  different  colours,  and  wearing 

Cameron.)  a  feather  head-dress,  is  thus  typical  of  many  petty  kings. 

The  most  powerful  states  are  only  middling  in  respect  of  square 
miles,  small  in  regard  to  force.  Most,  however,  are  in  every  respect  small  editions 
of  states,  something  like  the  old  German  sovereign  “villages  of  the  Empire.”  From 
an  estimate  of  Perrin,  the  missionary  and  lexicographer,  confirmed  by  Bleek,  the 
Kaffirs  of  Zululand  consisted  in  1853  of  78  tribes.  Each  tribe  averaged  367 
huts  and  less  than  1500  souls.  Max  Buchner  reckoned  the  number  of  the  Ilolos 
of  the  Lunda  kingdom,  “  many  of  whom  are  not  more  important  as  regards  strength 
than  our  large  farmers,”  at  300  ;  and  Schweinfurth  gives  the  tale  of  souls  in  the 
whole  Jur  stock,  much  divided  as  it  is,  at  20,000  head.  Qne  of  the  chief  causes 
of  the  muddle  in  African  ethnography  is  the  confounding  of  such  patriarchal 
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than  to  be  mitigated.  Originally  the  children  of  these  slaves  did  not  belong 
absolutely  to  their  owners  as  is  now  the  case,  for  they  are  actually  sold  by  them. 
Children  of  a  slave  woman  by  a  free  man  have  only  in  a  few  points  inferior 
privileges  to  their  father.  Only  slaves  bear  the  offensive  name  of  "  nigger”1 

The  southern  basin  of  the  Congo  in  its  interior  part  being  a  part  of  Africa  as 
little  touched  as  any  by  European  influences,  the  observations  which  have  there 
been  made  in  great  number  upon  slavery  and  the  slave-trade  are  of  double 
interest  Slavery  is  beyond  question  universal  there.  Even  in  the  Portuguese 
possessions,  where  it  is  formally  abolished,  it  survives  ;  and  the  “working  classes” 
are  still,  as  of  old,  recruited  by  the  purchase  of  negroes  by  preference  from  Mwata 
Jamvo’s  country.  From  the  chief  slave-markets,  Mukengc,  Chileo  (known  as  the 
place  where  business  can  most  cheaply  be  done — you  can  get  ten  slaves  for  a 
rifle  there),  and  Cabao,  only  a  few  years  ago  thousands  were  going  westward 
across  the  Kasai  ;  and  among  the  indigenous  races  the  Kiotos  and  Bangala  arc 
especially  active  as  traders  and  leaders  of  slave-caravans.  In  this  district  women 
and  girls  may  be  cited  as  the  article  most  in  demand  in  the  interior  trade  of  the 
negroes.  The  Angolans  get  them  from  one  tribe  in  order  to  barter  them  to 
another  for  ivory.  Francois  mentions  the  case,  of  a  slave-woman  -  who  was  sold 
.by  the  chief  Tenda  to  Mwata  Jamvo,  by  him  to  some  Issambo  village  on  the 
Lualaba,  and  finally  completing  the  circle,  to  her  own  home.  The  chiefs  tribute 
always  consists  in  part  of  slave-women  ;  and  weak  tribes  are  designated  simply 
as  slaves  by  stronger,  as  the  Baluba  by  the  Bakuba,  or  the  Batua  by  all  others, 


witchcraft,  which  had  resulted  in  this  death.  The  poor  wretch  was  hanged  on  ft 
tree,  after  which  tltc  whole  population — men,  women,  and  children — hastened  to  the 
shore,  and  went  stark  naked  into  the  water,  whereby  the  magic  was  atoned  for  and 

Cannibalism  is  universal  in  the  far  interior  of  Africa,  and  as  so  often  happens, 
is  most  practised  by  the  tribes  who  are  at  a  higher  level  than  others. .  Junker 
gives  a  whole  list:  of  these — the  Azandch,  Monbuttus,  the  people  of  the  Equatorial 


y  adornment,  hang  strings  of 
ncantations.  A  silken  sheet 
over  with  charms,  rolls  down 
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Cameroon  coast  the  soul  takes  nine  days  to  reach  the  place  of  its  eternal  rest ; 
and  hence  the  funeral  feast  is  not  held  for  nine  days  after  death.  The 
stone  mounds  frequent  in  South  Africa,  and  in  Southern  Equatorial  Africa,  are 
partly  monuments,  partly,  no  doubt,  obscure  memorial  tokens  in  honour  of  some 
spiritual  being.  They  occur  not  only  in  negro  countries,  but  also  among 
Hottentots  and  Gallas.  They  are  found  most  frequently  on  mountains  or  passes,1 
by  roads,  . in  short,  in  places  which  need  to  be  distinguished  for  any  reason,  in 
general,  no  doubt,  as  boundary  or  road  marks.  Thus  two  rise  exactly  at  the 
point  where,  as  you  descend  from  Miule  towards  the  Rovuma  country,  you  catch 
the  first  view  of  the  blue  surface  of  Lake  Nyassa.  A  sanctity  of  unknown  origin 
is  attached  also  to  particular  stones,  such  as  old  stone  weapons.  A  gigantic 
granite  pillar  near  Cambala  in  Benguclla  is  called  Tembalui,  or  “  Devil’s  finger.” 
.Very  peculiar  are  the  Madi  sepulchral  monuments,  consisting  mostly  of  two 
narrow  stones  sloping  towards  each  other,  and  two  smaller  slabs,  covering  the 
opening  between  them  ;  a  regular  stone-laying.  Among  the  Bayansi  smoking, 
perhaps  with  a  view  to  preserving,  is  said  to  occur.  In  the  Soudan  the  negroes 
arc  distinguished  for  the  care  they  take  in  their  burials.  While  those  who  have 
gone  over  to  Islam  carelessly  leave  graves  insufficiently  protected  against  wild 
beasts,  so  that  most  corpses  become  in  a  few  days  the  prey  of  the  hyenas,  here 
one  sees  monuments  with  large,  well-rounded  vaults,  on  the  top  of  which  again 
stands  an  urn,  while  others  are  marked  with  a  few  tree-stems  or  poles  laid  across. 

The  funeral  is  followed  by  feasts  of  lavish  gluttony.  Zulu  chiefs  were 
accompanied  to  *the  tomb  by  I  ooo  cattle,  the  flesh  of  which  was  devoured  by 

tlie  carnival.  While  meat  is  seldom  to  be  got  at  ordinary  seasons — only  the 
wealthiest  people  killing  except  at  these  feasting-times,  not  less  than  thirty  goats, 
and  many  sheep  as  well,  were  slaughtered  at  the  death  of  a  Bakwiri  village-chiefs 
wife.  The  burial-place  of  the  chiefs  of  Canyumba  in  Bihe  is  marked  by  a  great 
trophy  of  human  or  animal  skulls.  Here  as  everywhere  shaving  the  head,  paint¬ 
ing  with  yellow  ochre,  clothes  of  inferior  quality,  abstinence  from  certain  foods, 
are  among  the  signs  of  mourning.  In  Dahomcv  on  the  death  of  the  king  his 
wives  destroy  all  the  furniture  in  the  palace,  after  which  they  used  formerly  to  kill 
each  other  by  hundreds.  Upon  the  graves,  which  at  times  used  to  be  fenced 
round  with  elephants’  teeth,  people  throw  broken,  crockery  of  all  sorts.  The 
companions  of  a  fetish-priest  throw  a  handful  of  sand  apiece  into  his  grave,  and 
stick,  three  stakes  into  if  to  correspond  with  his  head,  his  middle  parts,  and  his 
feet.  The  custom  on  the  Loangq  coast  of  hanging  up  corpses  as  bundles  between 
two  poles,  may  have  reference  to  a  particular  way  of  death  ;  for  in  the  Camcroons 
district  the  corpses  of  people  who  die  out  of  doors  .are  so  disposed. 

The  most  remarkable  usages  take  place  at  the  death  or  burial  of  the  Icing. 
If  his  illness  begins  to  be  dangerous,  it  is  kept  secret.  A  duel  lakes  his  place, 
and  gives  out  perhaps  that  the  king  has  gone  to  his  plantations  :  all  people  in 
his  neighborhood  are  kept  in  confinement.  But  some  alwavs  gel  awa\  nd 
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occupy  the  position  denoted  by  the  “  childhood  of  humanity,”  it  is  yet  true  that 
certain  tendencies  belonging  to  the  children  of  higher  races  survive  in  him. 

silver  with  contempt,  and  clutching  like  a  child  at  glass"  beads  and  other  frippery. 
At  bottom  he  is  in  this  the  same  to-day. 

Where  trade  with  Arabs  or  Europeans  begins,  beads  are  almost  indispensable 
in  any  trade  transactions.  The  quality  in  demand  is  not  always  the  same,  but  is 
in  a  certain  degree  governed  by  the  fashion.  -  Even  in  the  sixteenth  century  beads 
had  a  currency  value  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Angola  coast,  and  the  old 
Venetian  beads  which  are  found,  quite  worn  down,  in  graves,  point  to  the  still 
greater  antiquity  of  this  tendency.  But  excessive  importation  has  everywhere 
caused  a  rapid  fall  in  value.  Glass  heads  depreciate  more  and  more  every  year, 
and  now  serve  only  the  objects  of  feminine  vanity ;  it  is  long,  says  Schweinfurth, 
since  they  were  hoarded  as  treasures,  and  buried  like  precious  stones.  The 
preference  for  cowries  shows  more  persistence.  These  have  spread,  especially 
from  East  Africa,  as  money  ;  but  even  in  the  sixteenth  century  they  were  in  use 
on  the  west  coast.  They  were  however  given  up,  as  too  heavy,  in  places  where 
they  no  longer  had  a  high  value.  Connies  are  also  used  as  dice.  In  Nyangwc, 
besides  the  cowries,  slaves  and  goats  were  generally  current  in  Cameron’s  time. 
On  the  Upper  Nile  copper  and  brass  have  taken  their  place,  and  in  the  form  of 
rings  have  a  money  value  throughout  Equatorial  Africa.  Besides  these,  iron  axes 
and  rings  are  in  circulation,  also  pieces  of  iron  shaped  like  horse-shoes  or  hoes,  as 
shown  in  the  cut,  vol.  i.  p.  91.  On  Lake  Bemba  three  iron  hoes  were  the  fare 
asked  of  Livingstone  for  putting  ten  persons  across.  Cotton  doth  in  uselcsslv 
narrow  strips  passes  as  money  in  the  Soudan  to  beyond  Adamowa,  while  in  Bormi 
money  even  takes  the  form  of  “  tobes  ”  or  shirts,  never  intended  for  wearing. 
Cattle  are  currency  among  all  pastoral  races  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Abyssinia 
and  many  parts  of  the  Sahara  and  the  Soudan,  where  sums  are  reckoned  in  Maria 
Theresa  dollars,  coins  have  established  themselves  only  in  the  most  progressive  and 
prosperous  districts,  like  Basutoland  or  the  Equatorial  East  Coast ;  now,  too, 
on  the  Niger,  _  1 

Export  Trade,  so  important  for  the  collective  development  of  culture  in  Africa, 
suffers  even  more  from  the  small  number  of  articles  of  export.  But  it  is  certain 
that  this  is  capable  of  increase.  Cameron  mentioned  as  possible  articles,  sugar¬ 
cane,  cotton,  palm-oil,  coffee,  tobacco,  sesamum,  castor-oil,  black  and  red  pepper, 
useful  timber  trees,  rice,  wheat,  sorghum,  maize,  caoutchouc,  gum  copal,  hemp, 
ivory,  hides,  wax,  iron,  coal,  copper,  gold,  silver,  cinnabar,  and  salt.  In  this  list, 
Rohlfs  remarks  :  “  Cameron  might  easily  have  added  as  many  more  to  the  number 
of  products  quoted  by  him  ;  of  those  he  has  omitted  1  will  mention  onlv  ostrich 
feathers  and  ground-nuts.”  It  would  indeed  be  strange  if  a  hardly-opened  tropical 
country  like  Africa  did  not  hide  a  host  of  unlifted  treasures.  According  to  a 
calculation  of  Westcndorp,  in  the  twenty  years,  1857-1  876,  A  Inca  scut  to  Europe 
alone  on  an  average  614  tons  of  ivory  every  year,  apart  from  the  export  to  India 
and  America.  Beside  this,  caoutchouc,  palm-oil,  and  copal  hare  become  import¬ 
ant,  and  the  development  of  plantations  will  add  other  articles  ol  export.  It  is. 
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hard  hoofs,  short-haired  * 
which  plays  its  part  as 
>r  riding.  The  Hereros 
ns.  They  like"  teams  of 
irding  the  light-coloured 
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In  the  clothing  of  the  body  all  Zulu  tribes  stand  on  a  very. 
to  be  explained  by  the  climate  or  other  external  circumstaitq4aii»fe^^$ppe.  of 
abode  ;  but  perhaps  the  prevailing  nudity,  which  forms  the  main  fisStnr?  of  tip* 
costume,  points,  together  with  other  facts,  to  their  having  come  from  a  tropica1 
region,  At  the  same  time,  it  is  only  children  up  to  five  or  sfac  years  who  gt 
quite  naked.  For  adults  of  both  sexes  a  leather  apron  is  die  principal  and  oft  Cl  ’ 
the  only  article  of  clothing.  The  grown  man  wears,  besides  the  covering  im 
mediately  prescribed  by  decency,  which  has  to  suffice  of  itself  in  hot  weather,  a 
leather  thong  round  the  loins,  from  which  two  pieces  of  leather  hang,  that  ir 
front  8  to  to  inches  wide,  the  hinder  one  broader.  The  former,  innate,  is  with 
warriors  often  replaced  by  a  bunch  of  hide  strips,  or  oxen  or  wild-cats1  tails. 
Grown-up  girls  and  women  also  wear  theso  aprons,  often  adorned  with  glass  or 
metal  beads,  over  which  the  women  wind  round  their  loins  half  an  ojt-bide,  finely 
tanned,  in  such  a  way  that  it  falls  to  the  knees.  Chiefs1  wives,  indeed,  wrap 
themselves  to  the  feet  in  a  toga-like  robe  of  the  same  material,  or  of  cloth  of 


Zulu  arm-bands  of  grass— one-half  real  size.  (Berlin  Museum. ) 


European  manufacture.  The  Kosa  women  are  better  covered.  They  wear  an 
upper  garment  fastened  round  the  neck,  resembling  a  Spanish  cloak.  Married 
women  may  not  go  out  except  with  a  special  stomacher  of  leather  or  twisted  bast. 

Among  the  Bechuanas  we  never  find  the  startling  nudity  of  the  Zulus ;  they 
modestly  cover  their  nakedness  with  a  leather  band,  fastened  back  and  front 
to  a  broad  belt.  The  women  wear  a  pair  of  aprons  before  and  behind,  or,  as  - 
rule,  several,  one  over  another.  The  inner  one,  adorned  with  long  leather  fringes, 
glass  beads,  and  so  on,  affords  the  indispensable  covering,  while  the  outer  ones 
hang  down  to  the  knee.  Girls  up  to  a  pretty  mature  age  wear  only  the  inner. 
All  other  articles  of  clothing  serve  either  for  warmth  or  for  finery,  and  are  laid 
aside  in  the  hut  as  well  as  in  the  heat  of  summer.  Here  again  the  skin  karos. 
plays  the  chief  part.  Poor  people  wear  simply  a  hide  ;  richer  persons  furs  of 
jackals,  jerboas,  or  wild  cats  carefully  sewn  together ;  rich  women  those  of  the 
silver  jackal ;  and  chiefs,  leopard  skins.  Fortunate  hunters  alone  clothe  themselves 
in  the  skin  of  a  gnu  or  hartebeest,  with  the  tail  displayed  behind  as  a  trophy. 
But  at  the  time  when  game  abounded,  as  when  Lichtenstein  paid  his  first  visit  to 
the  "  Beetjuanas,”  cloaks  of  antelope  skin  were  universal.  The  woman’s  kaross 
is  adorned  with  eye-like  rings  of  hide  which,  moreover,  appear  equally  to  be  found 
occasionally  on  them.  On  the  women’s  cloaks  trimmings  of  cats' tails  are  attached, 
not  un tastefully,  in_  bunches  on  the  shoulders.  ‘ 

A  very  similar  taste  prevails  among  all  the  south-eastern  /kaffir  tribes  in  the 
choice  of  ornaments.  The  beads,  which  come  in  ever-increasing  quantity  a 
variety  into  their  hands  in  the  way  of  trade,  are  hung  in  superfluity  about  the! 
persons ;  strings  of  threaded  fruit-stones,  gaily-coloured  seeds  and  shells,  are  not-.- 
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enclosure,  like  that  of  the  cattle-pen,  has  only  one  gate.  On  the  right,  nearest 
the  entrance,  dwell  the  local  aristocracy,  the  higher  indunas  in  the  ekanda ,  in  other 
villages  the  senior  man  ;  and  hither  also  guests  are  shown.  The  individual  huts 
are  just  high  enough  to  allow  a  man  to  stand  in  the  middle  ;  their  diameter  runs 
to  1 2  or  15  feet.  The  chiefs  hut  is  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  the  others,  but 
otherwise  on  the  same  plan.  The  Bechuana  huts  are  circular  in  plan,  and 
thatched  in  a  cone,  as  are  those  of  the  South-Eastern  Kaffirs,  but  distinguished 
from  them  in  that  a  conical  roof  is  set  upon  the  cylindrical  wall  of  the  traditional 


small  diameter.  This  roof  is  woven  carefully  of  reeds,  and  attached  around  fhc 
central  pole  or  pillar  of  the  hut  in  such  a  way  that  the  peak  lies  out  of  the  centre. 
The  roof  falls  nearly  tb  the  ground,  and  is  then  borne  on  poles,  between  w  hich 
and  the  wall  runs  a  shady  passage.  When  these  poles  are  connected  by  wattle- 
work  of  thorns,  plastered  with  mud,  we  get  concentric  double  walls.  Among  the 
Northern  Kaffirs,  the  round  hive-shaped  hut  gives  way,  perhaps  under  the  influence 
of  Arabs  or  their  subject  tribes,  to  a  quadrangular  shape.  Inhambane  may  be 
regarded  as  the  limit  of  this  new  style  on  the  west  ;  in  the  interior  the  round 
form  extends  much  further  north. 

The  size  of  fhe  villages  varies  greatly.  An  eknuda  usually  contains  500  to 
1000  persons. ^  Dingaan’s  capital,  Unkunginghlovc,  is  said  to  have  contained 
5500  ;  but  the  othei*vilfages  are  as  a  rule  small.  For  the  most  part,  the  groups 
corresponding  to  the  size  of  the  families  keep  together  in  a  common  fence.  This 


under  pain  of  death.  Then  a  harvest-feast  is  held  at 
king,  usually  at  the  time  of  full  moon.  At  this  o 
roasted  and  consumed  in  quantities,  ttchalla  is  drunk 
of  smoking.  Not  until  this  is  over  is  the  produce  of 
eaten.  This  is  also  the  time  for  repairing  huts  and  f 
like  to  go  on  their  raids.  “  Kaffir  corn  "  accounts 
labour,  and  the  nourishment  of  the  family  is  based  u 
holes — bottle-shaped,  wide-bellied  excavations  dug  in 
roomy  enough  to  contain  over  eight  bushels.  Rcsidi 
is  placed  in  a  large  oval  vessel,  closely  woven  of  g 
floor  on  a  stool,  often  in  a  hut  of  its  own,  the  hei 
“  cobs  "  arc  also  often  hung  under  the  roof  of  the  dw< 
Thus  the  Kaffir  .gets  his  food  about  equally  fr 
herds.  The  basis  .of  it  is  sour  milk,  ainasi,  and 
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When  the  Colonial  Government  some  years  ago  formed  the  idea  of  legislating  again  st 
this  custom,  called  ukulabola,  they  got  into  more  difficulties  than  with  any  other 
reform.  The  custom  is  most  deeply  rooted  in  the  hearts  of  the  women,  whose 
sense  of  their  own  value  increases  according  to  the  number  of  cattle  for  which 
they  are  bought.  Equally  little  would  a  man  be  disposed  as  a  rule  to  take  a 
wife  for  nothing;  he  would  feel  himself  lowered  thereby.  The  bond  of  wedlock 
acquires  its  first  mutual  recognition  by  means  of  the  purchase.  All  South  Kaffirs 
recognise  that  close  kinship  forms  an  obstacle  to  marriage,  a.nd  consequently 
conderrin  unions  between  brothers  and  sisters,  uncles  and  nieces,  aunts  and 
nephews.  Among  some  Bechuana  tribes  even  the  marriage  of  cousins  is,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Casalis,  reckoned  as  incestuous.  But  among  most  tribes  there  is  great 
unchastity  out  of  wedlock.  Unions  Which  are  a  mockery  of  marriage  take  place 
"'hen  two  villages  have  done  a  common  piece  of  work,  or  after  festivals,  or  the 


Bccftaana  snuff-boxes— one-ihii 


initiation  of  the  girls.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  girls  to  be  carried  off  for  the  use 
of  the  chief ;  and  the  girl  so  carried  off  is  honoured.  Adultery  and  rape  are  at 
i  he  same  time  severely  punished,  as  offences  against  property. 

The  wedding  ceremony,  which-  takes  a  similar  course  among  all  So\:ih 
Kaffirs,  consists  among  the  Zulus  of  the  ceremonial  transference  of  the  bride  to 
the  bridegroom’s  hut,  escorted  by  the  relations  and  friends  in  great  numbers. 
They  bring  two  oxen,  One  to  be  slaughtered  in  order  to  move  the  higher  pern  ors 
to  bestow  prosperity  on  the  new  household,  the  other  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
new  herd  in  the  bridegroom's  pen,  denuded  by  the  purchase  of  his  bride. 
Formerly  a  grindstone,  a  broom,  and  a  bowl  were  handed  to  the  bride  ;  a  sheaf  of 
assegais  and  an  axe  to  tbe.bridegroom,  to  indicate  their  future  callings.  Among 
the  Kosas  the  bride  palls  a  feather  from  the  bridegroom's  head-dress  and  slicks 
it  in  her  own  wool,  Tfeen  she  seizes  a  spear,  goes  solemnly  to  the  cattle  kraal, 
and  throws  it  over  Hie.  fence,  so  that  it  remains  sticking  in  the  ground.  The 
wedding  feast  is  prepared  with  one  ox  of  the  bridegroom's,  which  is  slaughtered 
by  the  senior  roan -village,  and  another  which  he  presents  to  his  mother-in- 
law.  This  is  fi>ftow«4,:ainong  many  tribes,  by  the  “  washing"  with  beads.  First 
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.la bash  containing  water  and  beads,  sprinkles  Che  hands  of  the 
her  friends,  then  he  does  the  same  by  her  and  his  friends; 
lunred  out,  and  every  one  snatches  at  them.  Lastly,  .the  village 
o  the  point  of  recommending  to  the  young  couple  diligence 
nor  are  line  words  to  seek  in  their  discourse, 
sickly  children  arc  nbt  allowed  to  live.  The  elder  children 
hal  discipline,  and  their  intimate  intercourse  with  their  parents 
in  Zulu  life  even  in  the  troublous  history  of  the  Zulu  dynasty, 
goodwill  to  no  man,  was  so  devoted  to  his  mother  that  her 


cnce  was  a  factor  in  his  politics,  and  her  death  was  one  of  the  few  occasions 
hich  he  displayed  human  emotions.  There  is  a  touching  case  of  a  small  chief 
besought  on  his  knees  that  he  might  bear  the  punishment  of  some  children 
ed  to  him  who  were  threatened  with  death  for  running  away  from  the  country, 
rite  of  circumcision,  which  marks  the  transition  from  boyhood  to  youth,  is 
tised  among  the  Zulus  as  among  the  Bechuanas,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
igc  of  name,  painting  the  body  in  white  colour,  immersion  in  streams,  and  so 
Similarly  the  girls  arc  instructed  in  the  duties  of  a  wife  by  elder  women, 
late  years,  however,  the  custom  of  circumcision  has  continued  to  diminish 


ng  the  Zulus. 

The  Zulu  monarchy  is  a  limited  despotism.  Part  of  the  system  of  govern- 
t  is  its  limitation  by  means  of  the  influential  position  of  the  t\vo  head  induttas. 
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might  rather  speak  of  military  simplicity.  A  missionary,  who  went  to  Dingaan's 
kraal  in  1835,  relates  how  he  wa^  brought  by  an  inferior  chief  to  the  fence 
surrounding  the  palace,  and  waited  there  till  there  appeared  above  the  fence  the 
head  and  breast  of  a  brawny  naked  man,  who  stared  at  him  for  some  time  without 
a  word.  Only  when  an  ox  was  driven  up  did  he  speak,  saying  :  “  This  is  the  beast 
which  I  give  you  to  slaughter.”  After  a  time  he  came  out  of  the  gate,  went  slowly 
up  to  the  missionary,  and  stood  before  him  like  a  statue  till  a  stool  was  brought. 
It  was  Dingaan.  His  first  question  was  how  the  guides  had  behaved,  his  next 
as  to  the  traveller’s  object,  his  third  for  the  presents  he  had  brought. 

The  public  life  of  the  Bechuanas  is  not  organised  in  so  military  a  fashion, 
though  great  conquerors  have  issued  from  among  them.  Their  sovereignty  again 
is  a  despotism  limited  by  the  council  of„the  eldest — usually  two  monemotse  or 
mayors — and  controlled  by  a  powerful  public  opinion.  That  they*  too  cherish 
their  ideal  of  a  noble  prince,  seems  to  be  shown  by  the  legend  of  Motlume,  the 
great-grandson  of  Monahin,  who  was  the  patriarch  of  the  Basutos.  He  survives 


Zulu  stone  tobacco-pipes.  (Museum  of  the  Berlin  Mission. ) 


in  the  mouths  of  all  the  tribes  of  this  people  as  the  pattern  of  a  prince.  He  ruled 
over  them  all,  and  was  just,  kindly,  accessible  ;  widows  and  orphans  he  took  under 
his  special  protection.  But  what  contributed  more  than  all  else  to  further  his 
fame  and  his  power  was  the  system  that  he  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  of 
giving  wives  to  young  men  who  were  unable  to  purchase  them.  In  retur?i,  they 
with  their  families  were  pledged  to  devote  themselves  to  his  service  as  batlauka 
or  half-slaves,  and  thus  formed  a  suite  of  the  most  loyal  and  attached  vassals  that 
any  king  could  wish.  He  is  said  to  have  been  moderate  in  his  food,  and  to  have 
drunk  only  water  and  milk.  He  preferred  the  society  of  children  to  that  of  grown¬ 
up  persons,  declaring  that  “  the  small  are  better  than  the  great.”  No  Basuto  at 
that  time  had  visited  so  many  strange  lands  and  peoples  as  Notlume ;  he  had 
even  seen  the  man-eaters  of  the  North.  Also  in  his  travels  he  met  with  the  chief 
Moshesh  of  Butabete,  to  whom  he  gave  the  advice  to  learn  to  know  the  men 
whom  he  would  one  day  rule.  On  his  return  he  occupied  himself  with  meditating 
and  speaking  on  the  nature  of  the  world  and  mankind.  He  also  expressed  him¬ 
self  in  gnomic  sayings,  which  long  survived  him  in  the  mouths  of  the  people. 
On  his  deathbed,  in  1819,  he  lamented  that  it  had  not  been  permitted  to  him  to 
bring  his  people  to  a  place  where  they  might  live  in  peace-.  “  After  my  death,” 
he  announced  when  he  was  dying,  “  a  red  cloud  will  arise  in  the  east  and  devour 


;  ridiculous.  The  fighting  was  in  earnest,  and  that  not  only  against 
An  eye-witness  describes  the  battle  which  was  fought  in  1856, 
;  of  the  lugcla,  to  decide  between  Umhelazi  and  Cetewayo  for 
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to  the  vultures.  Nauhau%  calls  the  accusation  of  sorcery  “the  Kaffir  state 
machinery  to  get  obnoxious  subjects  out  of  the  way  and  confiscate  their  goods.” 

So  much  as  to  the  living  and  acting,  the  manners  and  customs,  of.thc  Kaffir 
races.  In  view  of  the  great  current  of  similarity  which  runs  through  all  the 
tribes  of  the  Kaffirs,  the  modifications  in  detail  seem  practically  small  enough. 
What  really  divides  these  people  is  the' situation  of  their  dwellings  and  their 

yet  contains  much  of  a  nature  to  give  us  a  deeper  understanding.  The  Dutch 
and  Portuguese  fell  in  with  tribes  of  dark  races  on  the  east  and  south-east  coasts 
of  Africa,  and  made  them  known  in  Europe  under  the  name  of  “  Kaffirs,”  that  is 
“  unbelievers,”  originally  given  them  by  the  Arabs.  They  extended  westward 
beyond  the  Great  Fish  River,  but  not  very  far  ;  so  that  by  1780  this  was  fixed  as 
their  limit.  It  marks  also  the  southern  limit  of  their  diffusion.  The  affinity 
between  the  most  southerly  Kaffirs  who  came  into  contact,  in  endless  boundary 
quarrels,  with  the  Dutch,  and  later  with  the  English,  and  those  observed  by  the 
Portuguese  further  to  the  north,  were  soon  recognised  ;  and  it  was  seen  with 
satisfaction  that  in  many  of  their  internal  conflicts  some  tribes  either  wiped  out 
or  absorbed  others. 

One  fixed  point  in  this  confusion  is  that  the  ICosas,  or  Amakosa,1  always 
remained  the  most  southerly.  Their  name,  in  the  form  Magose,  appears  as  early 
as  1687  on  the  south-east  coast,  and  it  was  with  them  that  Europeans  first  came 
into  contact  in  South  Africa.  In  the  course  of  their  conflicts  with  Europeans, 
they  have  been  driven  back  from  the  Fish  River  and  the  foot  of  the  Schneeberg, 
even  further  to  the  north  and  east,  so  that  their  country  is  now  bounded  to  the 
south  by  the  Kei  with  its  tributary  the  Indwe,  to  the  north  by  the  Umtanfuna 
River,  to  the  east  by  the  sea,  to  the  west  by  the  Drakenberg.  Here  there  once 
dwelt  two  great  branches  of  their  stock,  the  Galekas  and  the  Hababcs  ;  but  of 
these  the  first  alone  now  exist  as  an  independent  tribe,  while  the  general  name  of 
the  other  has  disappeared,  and  they  have  broken  up  into  a  number  of  smaller 
tribes.  To  their  number  belong  the  Ndlambes,  Mbalus,  Gwalis,  Dushanes,  Gaikas, 
and  others.  The  members  of  the  Galekas  were  in  1856  estimated  at  70,000,  and 
the  total  of  all  the  smaller  Kosa  tribes  at  140,000. 

As  soon  as  the  Dutch  colonists  had  advanced  to  the  Sandy  River  they  came 
in  contact  with  the  Kosa  tribes,  and  it  was  not  long  before  they  discovered  that 
tlips&  were  a  race  of  a  very  different  kind  from  the  Hottentot  tribes  with  whom 
they  had  hitherto  had  to  do  exclusively.  The  Kaffirs  had  for  a  long  time  been 
in  movement  towards  the  south  and  west ;  and  as  their  numbers  and  those  of 
their  herds  were  increasing,  they  were  driven  by  the  same  necessity  as  the  Boers 
to  extend  their  pasturage.  A  collision  was  bound  to  result.  The  two  streams 
of  nomadic  peoples  came  into  dangerously  close  contact,  when  .in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century  the  Kosas  crossed  the  Great  Fish  River  and  spread  over  the 
grassy  region  now  the  district  of  Albany,  which  had  at  that  time  been  abandoned 
by  the  Gonaqua  Hottentots,  indemnified,  it  is  said,  by  part  of  the  Kosas’  herds. 
For  some  time  both  races  lived  in  a  confused  medley,  and  pastured  their  cattle 
over  the  same  tract  of  country.  But  at  the  moment  when  the  Government  of 
the  Cape  incorporated  this  district,  the  Dutch  regarded  themselves  as  the  lawful 
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corn  for  sale.  Fine  herds,  the  hides  of  which  arc  exchanged  in  the  shops  for 
useful  manufactured  goods,  feed  in  their  pastures.  Almost  every  man  owns  a 
good  saddle-horse,  and  many  have  good  transport-waggons  with  teams  of  oxen. 
They  have  built  roads  and  many  churches  and  schools,  though  not  all  are 
Christians.  Within  the  last  three  years  they  have  collected  nearly  £3000  in 
voluntary  contributions  to  set  up  an  industrial  school.  Some  of  their  young 
people  who  have  served  their  apprenticeship  in  one  or  other  of  the  workshops  of 
the  colony  arc  now  employed  as  craftsmen,  and  this  class  constantly  increases. 
The  costs  of  their  government,  the  machinery  of  which  is  naturally  very  simple, 
but  efficient,  arc  covered  by  a  tax  of  ten  shillings  on  every  hut,  which  is  raised 
without  demur.”  An  observation  made  by  G.  Fritsch  establishes  a  striking 
tendency  in  these  civilized  Kaffirs  to  approximate  even  in  bodily  respects  to  white 
men.  The  Fingo  physiognomy,  he  says,  makes  the  impression  “of  strong 
admixture,  by  approximation  to  the  European  type.”  They  are  especially 
distinguished  from  the  Kaffirs  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  colony  and  of  British 
Kaffraria  by  the  stronger  development  as  a  rule  of  the  nose,  and  by  the  broad 
forehead. 

The  Pondos  also  belong  to  the  southern  Kaffir  stocks  which  were  broken  up 
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he  Was  succeeded  in  the  government.  Under  Chaka  began  the  foundation,  in 
any  considerable  degree,  of  European  factories  in  the  neighbourhood  of  what  is 
now  D’Urban.  Some  Europeans  and  half-breeds  had  even  got  together  a  large 
following  of  Kaffirs,  and  had  themselves,  in  externals  at  least,  become  Kaffirs. 
Thus  they  had  also  acquired  great  influence  with  Chaka,  and  many  of  his  reforms, 
military'  and  others,  may'  have  had  their’  roots  in  European  suggestions.  Dingaan, 
too,  in  ncS  way  repelled  European  influences,  the  pleasanter  side  of  which  the 
traders  of  Natal,  who  lived  under  his  protection,  but  at  the  same  time  as  remote 
as  possible  from  his  residence,  were  ready  enough  to  show  him.  The  raids  of  his 
warriors  brought  rich  booty  to  his  kraal,  his  own  troops  of  elephant  hunters 
provided  him  with  ivory,  the  whole  land  from  Delagoa  Bay'  to  the  Umzimvubu 
obey'ed  his  commands.  This  state  of  things  underwent  a  sudden  catastrophe, 
which  was  to  decide  the  destiny'  of  the  whole  Zulu  power.  In  1837  some  Boers 
under  Reticf  crossed  the  Drakenberg  to  Natal,  wishing  to  obtain  a  piece  of  land 
from  Dingaan  by'  peaceful  negotiation.  He  gave  it  to  them,  and  they  performed 
their  share  of  the  compact;  but  on  5th  February  I S 3 S  Dingaan  had  the  leader 
of  the  Boers  and  sixty'-six  of  his  principal  followers  assassinated  at  his  kraal,  and 
some  days  later  their  main  laager  in  Natal  was  surprised  by  a  large  Zulu  force. 
These,  however,  did  not  succeed  in  storming  the  gallant  emigrants’  waggon- 

power  of  Dingaan  that  he  set  fire  to  his  chief  kraal,  and  sought  shelter  in  the 
bush  on  the  Umvolosi ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  English  took-  possession 
of  Natal.  In  1840  Dingaan’s  brother  Mpanda  fled  to  the  Boers,  and  with  their 
help  inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  his  brother,  from  which  the  Zulu  power  never 
recovered. 

When  Mpanda  died  in  1872  he  was  succeeded  by  Cetewayo,  who  for  some 
years  had  exercised  as  good  as  absolute  rule  under  his  father.  Thinking  his 
independence  endangered  by  the  colonial  laws,  which,  though  running  counter  to 
the  Zulu  spirit,  yet  made  their  influence  felt,  Cetewayo  showed  his  discontent 
chiefly  by  acts  of  violence  against  such  Kaffirs  as  had  placed  themselves  under 
European  protection.  Though  at  his  corona  tion  in  1 87 3  he  had  with  great 
solemnity  obtained  the  recognition  of  England,  he  began  openly  to  prepare  for 
a  struggle,  raising  his  army  to  40,000  men,  and  training  them  admirably  in  the 
Zulu  manner.  The  disbandment  of  this  force  and  the  surrender  of  certain 
turbulent  persons  were  the  demands  which,  in  iSyS,  the  English  addressed  Id  the 
Zulu  chief;  and  as  they  were  not  acceded  to,  an  advance  over  the  Tugela 
followed  in  January  1879.  spite  of  the  disastrous  fight  at  Isandhlwana,  and 
subsequent  reverses,  the  English  pressed  forward,  capturing  Cetewayo  in  the 
Ngome  forest  on  the  Black  Umvolosi.  He  was  brought  to  Capetown,  and  his 
land  divided  into  thirteen  districts  under  the  superintendence  of  an  English 
resident.  But  this  arrangement  did  not  last ;  the  chiefs,  unaccustomed  to  act 
independently.  quarrelled  amon?  themselves  and  weakened  the  nation  ;  and  m 
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people,  in  whose  history  we  meet  with  an  opposite  order  of  events  ;  the  Makololo, 
an  aggregate  of  peoples  with  a  number  of  Basutos  forming  the  nucleus  which 
decided  their  character.  Moving  northwards  under  their  bold  leader,  Sebituane, 
they  adopted  into  themselves  the  young  men  of  the  Bechuana  tribes  whom  they 
conquered.  The  same  took  place  in  the  case  of  the  subsequently  vanquished 
Makalaka,  whose  dwelling-place  was,  in  the  early  ’fifties,  annexed  by  the 
Makololo,' under  the  compulsion  of  the  great  mortality  experienced  in  the  marsh 
lands  of  the  Zambesi  and  Chobc.  Finally  even  a  part  of  the  Basutos  were 
absorbed  into  the  tribe.  They  were  pushed  westward  by  the  Matabcle  from  the 
river  Dila  or  Mozuma,  towards  the  Chobc.  Here,  between  that  river  and  the 
Zambesi,  the  Makololo  lived  as  on  an  island,  surrounded  by  the  low  marshy  banks 
of  these  deep  rivers,  protected  from,  their  enemies,  but  all  the  more  exposed  to 
the  deadly  marsh-fevers.  The  true  Basutos  could  always  be  recognised  by  their 
industry.  They  were  to.be  seen  going  hoe  in  hand  to  tile  fields  with  their  wives, 
11  a  state  of  things,”  says  Livingstone,  "  never  witnessed  at  Kolobeng,  or  among 
any  other  Bechuana  or  Caffrc  tribe.”  But  their  successors,  who"  had  "  been 
accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  lord  it  over  the  conquered  Makalaka,”  demeaned 
themselves  like  aristocrats,  so  that,  the  astute  Sebituane  soon  found  himself 
obliged  to  retrench  many  of  their  privileges.  He  liked  to  express  the  principle 
of  equality  in  the  words  “  all  are  children  of  the  chief.”  Sebituane,  a  highly-gifted 
prince,  died  in  1851;  and  Livingstone  says  :  “I  never  felt  so  much  grieved  by 
the  loss  of  a  black  man  before.”  His  successor  Sekelctu  was  far  inferior  to  his 
father  in  both  physical  and  mental  capacity.  Land  and  people  were  unsettled 
by  contests  for  the  throne  ;  and  meanwhile  the  malarial  fever  had  more  and 
more  sapped  the  strength  of  this  conquering  race,  while  the  Barotse  broke  the 
sovereignty  of  their  subduers  in  a  sanguinary  insurrection.  Only-  two  men  and 
one  boy  are  said  to  have  survived  from  the  nucleus  of  the  Makololo  between  the 
Zambesi  and  the  Chobc.  A  yet  worse  fate  overtook  2000  men  of  the  Makololo 
who  dwelt  south  of  the  Chobe,  where  they  sought  protection  from  the  West 
Bamangwato,  as  their  kinsmen.  The  last  king,  Lcchulatebe,  proclaimed  his  joy 

But  when  the  whole  number  had  entered,  all  exit  was  blocked,  and  every 
Makololo  slain.  Thereupon  the  “  conquerors'”  took  the  wives  and  children  of 
the  murdered  men.  But  after  that  the  Barotse  chief,  Sepopo,  ruled  in  the  place 
of  Sebituane’s  house  ;  and  later  on  he  obtained  by  inheritance  Mabundalasd,  to 
the  north.  Thus  arose  the  Barotse-Mabunda  kingdom  north  of  the  Zambesi.  ’ 
The  Bamangwato  again  first  migrated  in  the  ’thirties  or  the  ’forties  to  the 
country  about  Lake  Ngami,  having  originally  been  settled  further  to  the  south¬ 
east.  Even  then,  perhaps,  under  their  powerful  chief,  Matebc,  their  rule  extended 
to  the  lake  ;  but  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  between  his  two  sous  that 
half  of  the  tribe  first  moved  towards  the  eastern  end  of  it,  under  the  name  of 
Batauana.  There  they  founded  their  capital  at  the  mouth  of  the  Botlclle.  It 
appears  on  the  maps  as  Batauana  Town,  and  later  on.  Lechulalcbe’s  town.  Tins 
Lcchulatebe,  their  chiefs  son,  was  taken  captive  by  the  Makololo.  From  this 
lie  was  delivered  by  his  uncle  Magalakoc,  who  got  in  among  the  Makololo  in 
disguise.  He  brought  him  up,  and  restored  his  people  to  him  ;  after  which  lie 
ruled,  at  the  time  \then  Europeans  first  readied  Lake  Ngami,  as  "  C  hief  ol  the 
Lake,”  having 'conquered  Baycyc  and  Bushmen  under  him.  At  first  the  young 


>m  Otyimbingue  to  Omanbondi  is  two  or  three  weeks  journey;  yet 
i  asked  a  Hcrcro  how  far  it  was,  he  was  told  that  a  man  might 
day  with  all  possible  speed,  and  yet  he  would  be  an  old  man  before 
shed  it.  Their  intellectual  <■  qualities  are  less  developed  than  the 
ihn,  wlio  calls  them  dull,  adds :  “  Perhaps  all  that  is  wanted  is  to 
■  faculties.  There  must  be  some  strength  in  them,  or  they  would 
d  under  the  unspeakable  oppression  and  cruel  ill-treatment  of  the 
A  prominent  feature  of  their  character  as  a  people  is  self-will  and 
Together  with  other  negroes,  this  race  has  one  conspicuous  gift  in 
,  its  turn  for  singing.  Hahn 

...  records  a  bright  scene,  how, 
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Our  illustrations  confirm  the  view  that  the  basis  of  this  approximation  lies  in  the 
better  development  of  the  nose,  the  higher  type  of  head,  the  less  pronounced 
cheek-bones,  and  the  only  moderately  everted  lips.  The  origin  of  these  modifica¬ 
tions  cannot  be  explained.  Such  a  result  cannot  well  have  been  brought  about 
bv  special  climatic  conditions  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  has  elapsed  since 
the  arrival  of  the  Ovaherero  in  these*  parts,  or  by  mixture  with  Bushmen  and 
N'amaqua  blood.  The  skull  may  be  said  to  be  generally  dolichocephalic  and 
only  slightly  prognathous.  The  deep-black  woolly  hair  reaches  a  length  of  four 
inches;  the  chocolate-coloured  skin  often  among  the  Banjcru  shades  off  into 
dark  brown. 

The  clothing  of  the  Hereros  consists,  as  befits  a  cattle-breeding  people,  almost 


entirely  of  leather,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  women's  curious 
resembles  that  of  the  Namaquas.  Absolute  nudity  in  grown-up  i 
horror  to  them.  One  of  their  legends  tells  of  some  women  w  ho  tvc 
enough  to  have  their  aprons  carried  away  by  a  stream,  so  that  tl 
return  home  naked;  and  the  river  is  to  this  day  called  the  liver  of 
As  their  chief  artfcfc  of  clothing  men  and  women  wear  one  or  two  she 
skins  round  their  loina.  Under  this  the  women  have  an  ornamental  apr 
countless  strip*  of  leather,  upon  which  arc  strung  fragments  of  ostr 
among  the  bcBer  tpado.  beads,  while  the  men  wind  endless  tlun  strip 
round  their  g^le,  in  which 

ochre  and  grease  ;  but  regular  painting  <; 


re  mostly 
tattooing 


of  life,  the  food  of  the  Hereros  consists 
ilible  products  which  the  plains  supply, 
abundance,  a  grown  man  drinks  from 
day,  eating  besides  only  ground-nuts, 
lghter  of  cattle,  for  the  sake  merely  of 
unknown  to  them.  A  beast  from  the 
tilled  only  when  a  stranger  comes  into 
ge,  or  when  a  feast,  such  as  a  tooth- 
n  or  a  wedding,  is  to  be  celebrated. 
:  whole  village  takes  part,  and  devours, 
:  voracity  for  which  they  are  famed, 
•jifen  in  an  incredibly  short  time — skin, 
and  all.  Every  dead  animal  that  can 

property ;  whence  it  may  easily  be 
od  that  not  even  a  sheep,  if  alive,  can 
ht  for  a  dead  ox.  They  are  further 
ay  numerous  superstitious  notions  ;  no 
an  be  fuller  of  prejudices  against  food, 
ir  best  hunting-grounds  by  the  Nama- 
ble  to  compare  with  the  Bushmen  in 


a  vegetable  diet,  although  in 
leopards.  But  they  vie  with 


from  Bandar  Mcraya.  On  the  north  coast  of  Somaliland  the  exports  consist  of 
gum,  frankincense,  indigo,  doom- fruit,  and  mats,  and  the  trade  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  Arabs,  but  partly  of  Indians.  But  the  Southern  Gallas,  Masai,  and 
Wakuafi,  as  genuine  nomads,  live  almost  entirely  on  animal  food,  and  drink  warm 
blood,  especially  at  the  feast  of  full  moon,  or  blood  and  milk  mixed.  To  boil 
milk  they  regard  as  a  crime.  Their  warriors  despise  all  vegetable  food,  and  if 
they  have  taken  milk  they  clean  their  stomachs  with  an  emetic  before  putting  in 
blood  or  meat.  Butter-making  is  only  practised  in  the  districts  on  the  verge  of 
Nubian  or  Arab  influence.  The  wealtli  in  herds  is  very  great,  many  tribes 
numbering-  seven  or  eight  oxen  per  head.  The  chief  component  of  the  herds  of 
the  pastoral  races,  from  tlie  Abyssinians  to  the  Gallas  and  Wahumas,  is  the  satiga 
ox.  Sheep  of  the  fat-tailed  kind  are  also  ‘very  numerous.  Ostriches  and  civet- 
cats  are  bred,  the  latter  especially  in  Kaffa.  Oxen,  saddled  and  led  by  a  nose¬ 
ring,  are  used  for  riding — also  horses  and  mules,  in  decreasing  numbers  from 
north  to  south  ;  but  not  camels,  though  these  occur  as  far  as  the  Sahaki,  and 
inland  among  the  Arusi  Gallas.  Asses  are  always  to  be  found  in  the  caravans 
conducted  by  Gallas  and  Somalis,  especially  to  carry  the  water-skins.  Hunting 
is  a  favourite  occupation  with  the  Gallas.  Their  weapon  for  it  is  the  spear,  said 
to  be  for  certain  purposes  poisoned.  The  Northern  Gallas  are  almost  always  on 
horseback.  The  Masai  leave  hunting  to  the  Wanderobbo. 

The  towns  share  the  unstable  character  of  the  whole  race.  Bandar  Meraya, 
the  capital  of  the  Mijertain  Somalis,  in  the  dead  season  "contains  in  its  200 
houses  some  600  or  700  inhabitants.  These  are  doubled  in  the  trading  season, 

Arab  merchants  from  the  coast  of  Arabia.  In  the  ’seventies,  when  the  Gallas 
retreated  from  the  Jub  before  the  Somalis,  a  number  of  new  settlements  were  at 
once  formed  in  the  Osi-Lamu  district,  as  well  as  along  the  coast  from  the  Osi  to 
Malindi.  A  settlement  on  Ras  Gomani,  which  the  Gallas  destroyed  in  1867,  was 
rebuilt  in  1876.  In  the  parts  about  the  Tana  and  Sabaki,  where  battles  are 
plenty,  the  villages  are  placed  on  defensible  tongues  of  land  or  islands  in  the 
river.  Greater  and  less  density  of  population  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
difference  between  settled  and  nomadic  life.  The  wanderings  are  subject  to  the 
requirements  of  the  herds,  within  certain  limits,  which  are  only  overstepped  for 
predatory  purposes,  so  that  one  part  of  the  land  is  almost  uninhabited  while 
another  is  overpeopled.  Their  huts,  bee-hived  shaped,  and  made  of  bent  boughs 
and  hides  plastered  with  cow-dung,  are  not  very  durable  ;  they  stand  contiguous, 
like  cells  of  a  honeycomb,  forming  a  ring  which  encloses  the  herd.-  The  huts  of  the 
Northern  Gallas,  made  of  straw  with  conical  roofs,  20  to  25  feet  in  diameter,  and 

Upper  Nile.  The  Wahuma  villages  will  be  mentioned  below. 

While  the  differences  of  property  are  large,  there  are  few  slaves  to  form  a 
servile  class.  Their  place  is  taken  by  races  in  an  inferior  position,  living  apart. 
Pastoral  life  is  the  foundation  of  the  family  and  of  the  state,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  motive  principle  of  politics.  Over  this  wide  region,  between  Shoa  and 
its  southern  precincts  on  one  side,  to  Zanzibar  on  the  other,  there  is  no  fixed 
political  power,  in  spite  of  the  highly-developed  social  organisation.  We  are  not 
here  speaking  of  the  hunting  nomads,  like  the  Waboni,  who  have  no  definite 
head-men,  but  at  times  allow  the  chief  authority  to  the  senior  man  of  the  camp. 
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position,  though  not  their  racial  features,  reminds  us  of  the  Bushmen  and  dwarf 
peoples.  CusL  was  disposed  to  assign  the  VVandcrobbo  to  the  Bushmen,  but  we 
now  know  for  certain,  through  Hdhnci,  that  they  speak  the  Masai  language  like 
their  masters.  Among  the  Achdams,  the  most  noticeable  are  the  Tumalods. 
They  are  at  once  a  blend  compounded  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  country  and  the 
slaves  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  and  4  guild  of  smiths.  They  are  tributary 
to  the  tribe  among  whom  the)'-  dwell,  and  subject  to  its  jurisdiction.  No  free 
Somali  enters  a  smithy,  or  shakes  hands  with  a  smith  ;  none  takes  a  wife  from  this 
stock,  or  gives  his  daughter  to  a  member  of  it.  The  Tumalods  are  spread  over 
the  whole  country,  they  are  all  smiths,  and  no  instance  is  known  of  one  of  them 
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and  Ada],  and  hence  moved  northward  to  their  present  place  of  abode.  The 
Danakils,  whose  northern  limit  is  formed  by  the  basin  of  Arrho,  stood  formerly 
in  a  position  of  dependency  on  the  Grand  Sheikh  of  Mecca,  through  the  Naib  of 
Arkiko.  Even  when,  owing  lo  the  Egyptian  conquest  of  Gedda  and  Mecca,  they 
came  under  the  Egyptian  officials  in  Massotvah,  they  maintained  “  a  sort  of 
amicable  business-dependence  ”  on  the  Shcfecf  of  Mecca,  but  had  much  less  to 
do  with  the  Turkish  governor  of  that  town. 

The  Gallas  of  the  interior  hare  remained  untouched  by  these  influences. 
They  too  have  talcs  of  migration,  mingled  with  mythological  ingredients  ;  but 
for  us  they  arc  among  the  races  who  have  appeared  suddenly  on  the  stage  of 
history,  and  who,  after  sending  mighty  waves  into  its  stream,  have,  as  if  wearied, 

present  quarters  about  300  years  ago.  No  one  doubts  the  fact  of  their  immigra¬ 
tion  ;  tlicir  very  name  is  evidence  for  it.  Bruce  mentions  the  Gaila  tradition, 
that  before  their  immigration  they  lived  far  within  the  continent,  and  thence 
made  their  way  across  great  lakes.  Ludolf  even  gives  the  year  1537  with 
certainty  as  that  in  which  the  Gallas  invaded  Abyssinia  from  Bariland. 

The  historical  side  of  the  Gallas  is  their  connection  with  Abyssinia.  Forcing 
themselves,  300  years  ago,  like  a  wedge, “into  the  ancient  empire,  between  Gondar 
and  Shoa,  they  became  a  factor  of  .quite  extraordinary  importance  in  its  history. 
From  west  to  south-east  they  overlap  Abyssinia,  and  are  its  most  dangerous  foe. 
But  when  they  reach  the  coast,  their  status,  both  in  politics  and  culture,  is  overlain 
by  a  thick  varnish  of  Arab  importation,  and  the  northern  coast,  or  Somali  coast 
proper,  which  alone  is  open  in  any  great  measure  to  intercourse  with  the  civilised 
world,  looks  to  a  superficial  observer  as  no  more  than  a  replica  of  Oman  or  Hauran. 
Even  the  Somalis  may  be  most  appropriately  regarded  as  a  sea-coast  variety  of 
the  great  Gaila  race,  in  which,  owing  to  Arabian  influence,  a  transformation  has 
taken  place  in  customs,  tendencies,  and  even  language,  similar  to  that  found 
among  the  Swahelis  or  the  so-called  Arabs  of  the  Upper  Nile.  This  view  is  in 
no  way  contradicted  by  the  deadly  enmity  existing  between  Gallas  and  Somalis, 
since  even  the  Somali  tribes  live  in  a  state  of  constant  feud.  Unluckily  we  have 
no  record  of  the  Gallas  themselves.  We  do  not  know  how  and  when  they 
acquired  the  ponies  which  in  our  times  have  made  it  possible  for  hordes  of 
mounted  Gallas  to  cross  the  Equator.  The  Arabic  word  faras  for  “  horse  ”  is  in 
general  use  among  them  all.  Yet  this  was  unquestionably  the  most  important 
event  of  their  recent  history.  The  best  we  can  hope  is  that  comparative  philology 
will  some  day  be  in  a  position  to  enlighten  us  upon  the  questions  to  which  no 
tradition  even  hints  at  the  answer.  Even  now  it  indicates,  as  the  fundamental 
fact  in  the  history  of  this  great  Gaila  stock,  that  it  has  a  wide  connection  with 
the  Hamites  of  the  Nile  district  and  East  Africa,  that  the  connection  is  interrupted 
only  by  the  Semitic  wedge  of  the  Geez  peoples,  and  that  Somali  is  less  nearly 
akin  to  Danakil  than  to  Gaila.  Starting  from  this  we  may  perhaps  understand 
the  Gallas  as  a  group  of  peoples  whose  centre  formerly  lay  further  to  the  north 

whose  history,  looked  at  as  a  whole,  shows  as  its  mam  feature  art  irresistible 


licit  for  centuries  has  gone  on  in  Jhe  same  manner  as 
,  and  Wakuafi.  This  wave-like  advance  d,oes  not  exclude 
ic  north.  The  Masai  probably  pressed  northward  for 
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the  first  time  within  the  last  few  decades,  and  forced  back  the  Wakuafi  who  were 
advancing  to  the  south.  But  the  southward  advance  of  botli  ultimately  became 
all  the  stronger. 

The  most  powerful  Galla  tribe  are  the  Boranis  or  Bevoranas,  whose  name 
was  known  even  in  Lobo’s  time.  Their  territory  extends  from  the  Lower  Jub 
to  the  Abai  and  Havash,  and  into  the  Conso  country',  and  is  bounded  to  the 
west  by  the-  grass  country  of  Sera  or  Serto,  “  the  forbidden  land,”  probably  the 
uninhabited  frontier  tract  towards  the  negroes  of  the  Shillook  stock.  The 
Boranis  are  divided  into  the  purely  pastoral  people,  the  Yas  in  the  north-west, 
and  the  Yals  or  Yabs,  who  are  to  some  extent  agriculturists.  The  Barareltas 
or  Wardais  also  claim  kindred  with  the  Boranis. 

Next  to  these  come  the  Artists.  ,  Pinchard  describes  the  Aroosi-  or  Arusia- 
Gallas  as  a  powerful  tribe,  whose  chief  Ra  Nia  Kharu  inhabits  a  capital  composed 
of  twenty  contiguous  villages.  Northward  their  territory’  extends  as  far  as  the 
Havash,  westward  to  Lake  Zuay.  These  must  not  be  confounded  with  Wake- 

from  tlte  Boranis  by  the  Jub.  These  Aroosas  are  noted  as  the  parent-stock  of  all 
the  Gallas.  Their  trade  chiefly  follows  the 'line  of  the  Jub.  Next  to  the  Arusis 
live  the  tribe  of  the  Itu-Gallas,  who  touch  the  Afars  or  Danakils  on  the  Havash, 
the  northern  limit  of  the  whole  Galla  race. 

A  considerable  people  again  arc  the  Sabs  or  Rahamvins,  who  occupy  a  large 
space  between  the  lower  courses  of  the  Jub  and  the  Webbi.  This  is  not  a  pure 
Galla  people.  Kinzelbach  says  it  is  descended  from  Somali  fathers  and  slave 
mothers,  which  the  Somalis  do  not  recognise  as  belonging  to  them.  Krapf’s 
twelve  South-Galla  tribes  are  separated  only  by  differences  which,  according  to 
Fischer,  go  about  as  far  as  those  which  divide  the  Swahclis  of  Laura,  Malindi,  and 
Mombasa.  ■  The  Bararetta-Gallas  inhabited  botli  banks  of  the  Sabaki.  Joining 
on  to  them  is  the  tribe  of  the  Wasanya,  very  like  the  Gallas,  but  at  the  same  time 
subject  to  them  ;  these  dwell  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Sabaki  to  the  confines 
of  the  Wakamba  on  the  Upper  Tana.  On  the  Tana  they  are  agricultural,  but 
in  the  rest  of  their  territory  live  like  the  Gallas.  Other  Galla-like  tribes  in  this 
southern  district  are  the  W'aboni,  who  live  north  of  the  Osi  in  the  Wapokomo 
country,  and  the  YVatua  further  to  the  north  :  both  hunting-nomads  who  live  in 
a  poor  way,  but  resemble,  not  only  in  dialect,  Gallas  more  than  negroes. 

■  A  pastoral  people,  externally  resembling  gypsies,  in  whose  herds  horses  ami 
camels  appear,  and  who  have  a  number  oi  Somali  words  in  their  language,  are 
the  Randiles.  in  the  cast  of  the  Samburu  country.  In  the  lowlands  to  the  north 

abode  to  the  high  ground  every  year  when  the  lake  overflows  :  thev  are  more 


;ls  1ns  descendants 


liief  over  those  petty  chiefs, 
)losa,  in  the  Bambiri  stock. 
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kinsmen  on  Lake'  Nyassa  and  the  Rovuma.  A  whole  list  of  ethnographical 
features  characteristic  of  the  pastoral  races  has  transferred  itself  to  these  tribes, 
especially  in  the  way  of  weapons,  as  the  cut  above  shows.  But  undoubtedly  the 
deepest  injury  has  been  done  them  by  the  slave-trade,  the  special  district  of  which 
lies  precisely  in  the  countries  inland1  from  the  coast,  and  from  which  the  tormented 
people  have  sought  and  found  protection  even  among  the  Gallas  and  Masai. 
With  all  the  advance  which  the  coast  populations  may  have  made  owing  to 
them,  the  Arabs  arc  still  the  curse  of  these  lands.  Few  cases  are  known  in 
which  these  lords  of  the  coaslgdistricts  have  had  a  favourable  influence,  on  the 
natives,  one  being  the  compulsory  settlement  on  the  Rovuma,  by  order  of  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar  of  those  predatory  “  Zulu-apes,”  the  Mazitu  or  Maviti.  Now 
the  period  of  Arab  domination  must  be  definitely  at  an  end,  and  with  it  the  slave- 
trade  on  the  coast  is  on  the  road  to  extinction.  As  far  inland  as  Ugogo  the 
influence  of  the  Arabs  and  Swahelis  has  outwardly  transformed  the  old  negro 
customs.  So  far  do  we  find  neither  bark  nor  leather  as  clothing,  but  imported 
cotton-stuffs  ;  we  find  the  Arab  sword  in -a  leather  sheath,  somewhat  shorter  and 
broadening  towards  the  point,  side  by  side  with  the  simple  bow  of  the  East 
African  shape,  and  the  arrows  in  a  leathern  or  wooden  quiver.  The  fantastic 
modes  of  dressing  the  hair  are  disappearing  more  and  more,  and  the  head  is 
shaven.  Boring  of  the  lips  is  dying  out  everywhere,  that  of  the  ears  in  many 
places  ;  on  the  other  hand,  beads  and  numerous  brass  rings  are  worn,  and  with 
especial  frequency  often  rolls  of  beads  round  the  hips. 

Tiie  parts  of  Unyamwesi  which  lie  nearest  the  road  leading  from  ICasch  or 
Tabora  to  Lakes  Tanganyika  and  Victoria,  especially  Unyanyembe,  show  in  their 
development  the  typical  destiny  that  awaits  Africa  under  Arab  influence.  The 
inhabitants  suffered  grievously  at  the  hands  of  Arabs  from  Zanzibar.  When  Speke, 
first  of  Europeans,  came  that  way  in  1857,  the  Arabs  were  traders,  living  as 
strangers  in  the  land.  When  he  went  the  same  way  a  second  time  in  1861, 
the  Arabs  already  resembled  great  landlords  with  rich  - estates,  and  were  waging 
war  against  the  hereditary  sovereign  o’f  the  country.  This  process,  which  lias 
indeed  been  repeated  in  many  other  countries  of  Central  Africa,  results  necessarily 
from  the  conditions.  The  foreign  traders,  Arab  and  Swaheli,  ask  permission  to 
pass  through,  for  which  they  pay  toll.  They  found  depots  for  their  goods,  which 
suit  the  chiefs  as  seeming  to  afford  an  opening  for  their  extortion  and  vanity  ; 
they  then  become  rich  and  get  connections,  whereby  they  become  objects  'of 
suspicion  ;  they  are  oppressed  and  persecuted,  and  decline  to  pay  the  tolls 
and  taxes  which  have  grown  with  their  prosperity.  Final!)-,  during  one  of  the 
inevitable  quarrels  for  the  throne,  the  Arabs  take  sides  with  a  pretender  who 
promises  to  be  accommodating  to  them,  and  thereby  get  drawn  into  the 
internal  dissensions  of  the  country  and  entangled  in  often  endless  wars. 
In  this  way  Mirambo,  in  an  interview  with  Stanley,  referred  his  hostile  position 


into  the  less  favourable  districts,  impoverished,  brought  low, 
rendered  incapable  of  forming  states  of  any  size.  Here  and  there 
small  tribes  have  maintained  themselves  on  a  higher  level,  especi- 
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independence.  /b  a 
genuine  moi^ttain 
people  they  are  broken 
up  into  numerous  small 
tribes,  twenty  according 
to  Hans  Mger’s  esti¬ 
mate,  with  .an  average 
area  of  20  square  miles, 
and  a  total  of  46,000 
souls.  Their  weapons 
are  excellent  spears, 
used  for  thrusting  only, 
which  go  in  the  way  of 
trade  to  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  peoples..  Many  of 
the  broad-bladed  Masai 
spears  in  our  collections 
come  from  the  smithies 
of  the  Wajagga,  the 
Arushas,  and  their  like. 
The  remarkably  long 
blades  wereonee  broader, 
and  as  Hans  Meyer 
reports,  the  fashion  of 
having  them  narrower 
came  in  only  in  1887. 
Both  models  &  feet 
only  appealed  after  the 
introduction  nf  .Euro¬ 
pean  iron -wine,  which 
has  given  a  great  stimu¬ 
lus  to  the  iron  industry; 
the  older  short-bladed 
spears  still  survive  in 
the  more  remote  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Kilimanjaro. 
Besides  the  spears,  they 
have  long  awards  in 
leather  sheaths  dyed  red, 
and  shields  of  the  Masai 
pattern.  SkiQ,  ekrthmg 
is  still  found  i  fee  girls 
I  wear  strings  b^ads 
I  round 
|  which 


ird,  while  the  married  women 
quite  insignificant,  are  the  dor 
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centre  of  the  whole  dominion  was  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  with  an  area  of  614 
square  miles,  and  containing,  together  with  Temba,  165,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
more  than  two-thirds  are  negroes  free  and  in  service,  and  6000  are  Hindoos,  in 
whose  hands  is  the  greater  part  of  the  trade.  The  remainder  consists  of  Arabs 
in  a  varied  medley.  They  are  the  dominant  race  here  and  on  the  opposite  strip 
of  coast,  important  -to  this  fortunate  island  as  the  fulcrum  and  starting-point  of 
those  commercial  undertakings — political  too — which  long  before  the  arrival  of 
Europeans  brought  Arab  traders  and  Islam  to  the  lakes  where  the  Nile  rises. 
Nay  the  Sultan’s  direct  influence  extended  even  to  the  further  side  of  Lake 
Tanganyika, 

As  a  trading  town  and  as  a  point  whence  great  political  and  moral  influence 
emanates,  Zanzibar  has  left  all  other  places  between  Cape  Guardafui  and  Algoa 
Bay  far  behind.  The  influence  of  the  Arabs  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior 
was  based  in  the  first  instance  on  their  brisk  trade,  and  secondly  on  their  personal 
superiority  and  higher  culture.  The  traffic  with  Arabia  and  India  was  carried  on 
in  two-masted  vessels,  mostly  Arab  craft  with  Arab  crews,  which  came  with  the 
north-east  monsoon,  and  sailed  back  on  the  south-west.  In  earlier  ages  this 
traffic  embraced  a  wider  area,  as  is  proved  by  the  numerous  specimens  of  old 
Chinese  porcelain  which  Lenz  saw  in  Arab  houses  in  Lamu.  Between  the  island 
of  Zanzibar  and  the  mainland  only  native  barks  plied,  which  brought  over  the 
ivory,  copal,  orchilla,  caoutchouc,  above  all  the  slaves,  to  the  island,  whence  the 
goods  were  shipped  for  India,  Arabia,  and  Europe. 

In  the  foreign  population  of  Zanzibar,  Arabs,  Hindoos,  Banians,  Persians, 
Negroes,  Swahelis,  Malagasies,  Comorese,  are  especially  represented.  The  Arabs 
are  the  masters  of  the  island,  and  often  own  large  properties,  extensive  plantations, 
and  many  slaves.  In  their  hands  the  trade  with  the  interior  of  the  continent 
chiefly  lay,  and  every  year  numbers  of  them  journeyed  to  the  interior  with  great 
caravans  and  a  numerous  following,  took  up  their  quarters  in  Tabora,  Ujiji,  or 
some  other  trade-centre,  and  sent  out  their  best  slaves  to  buy  ivory  and  fresh 
slaves  ;  the  goods  obtained  were  collected  in  their  headquarters,  and  after  some 
years  they  returned  to  Zanzibar,  to  get  rid  of  their  stores  and  buy  fresh  stock  with 
a  view  to  further  trade.  It  happened  and  still  happens  not  uncommonly  that 
those  superior  slaves  who  were  sent  out  by  the  Arabs  became,  with  their  masters’ 
help,  independent,  and  founded  branches  of  the  Zanzibar  houses  further  in  the 
interior.  Or  again,  in  some  cases  they  squander  the  goods  entrusted  to  them,  or 
lose  them  in  some  of  the  numerous  rapid  vicissitudes  of  that  trade,  and  do  11'ot 
dare  to  return  to  Zanzibar.  Then  they  settle  where  they  are  and  form  little 
colonies,  such  as  are  found  in  Karagwe,  in  Uganda,  or  even,  like  Tippoo  Tip’s,  in 
the  Congo  district.  In  Uganda  especially  their  influence  is  felt  both  politically 
and  in  a  religious  aspect. 

The  Arab  influence  in  the  interior  does  not  always  make  its  appearance  with 
the  support  of  wealth  and  power.  .The  beginnings  of  man)-  a  merchant-prince 
of  this  country  are  more  apt  to  lie  very  low  clown.  There  arc  other  caravans 
beside  the  great  trade  caravans  commanded  by  influential  traders,  well  armed  and 
copiously  supplied  with  goods.  The  love  of  travel  and  the  wish  to  earn  money 
impel  other  people  to  undergo  the  labours  of  this  long  journey.  In  Usagara, 
Cameron  me|  with  the  little  caravan  of  a  blacksmith,  who  was  pressing  on  to 
Unyanycmbe  in  order  to  make  his  fortune  by  repairing  weapons  for  use  in 
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steep  bank,  on  whose  summit  the  settlement  lies.  Inside  thfe  feaee-'we  a  dozen 
pent  -  roofed  houses  of  wattle  and  dab,  divided  into  three  OT  ffiore  compart¬ 
ments  by  dwarf  party  walls  of  the  same  material  ;  each  messuage  Is  .jealously 
separated  from  its  neighbour  by  large  enclosed  ‘compounds'  or  courtyards 
appropriated  to  the  women  .and  children.  Under  the  long  and  projecting  eaves 
arc  broad  earth-benches,  divided  by  the  entrance,  and  garnished  with  mats,  .  .  . 
Around  the  larger  habitations  cluster  masses  of  hovels,  and  the  characteristic  African 
hay-cock  huts.”  Only  the  richer  Wamritna  dress  in  Arab  fashion,  the  poorer  go 
like  the  negroes.  Seldom  does  a  Mrima  appear  in 
public  save  with  spear  or  staff.  It  is  the  exception 
for  women  to  veil  their  faces.  They  wear  a  button  of 
silver  or  bronze,  or*  at  a  pinch  a  bit  of  manioc  through 
the  left  nostril,  and  stretch  their  ears  with  a  bit  of 
wood,  or  copal,  or  betel-nut,  to  the  point  of  deformity. 
Their  modes  of  hair-dressing  are  manifold ;  some 
shave  the  hair  over  ears  and  forehead,  others  lay  it 
in  rolls  till  the  head  looks  like  a  melon.  Here  too, 
locks  stiffened  so  as  to  project  like  horns  are  found. 
The  hair,  which  has  not  lost  all  its  woolliness,  adapts 
itself  to  this  genuinely  African  passion  for  strange 
modes  of  dressing. 

Among  the  Arabs,  too,  in  East  Africa  pure-blooded 
descendants  of  the  immigrants  from  Oman  have 
become  even  more  rare.  Even  the  members  of  the 
reigning  family  have  the  mulatto  type  strongly  marked. 
Through  the  process  of  blending  even  the  Arabs  of 
the  latest  immigration  are  already  losing  their  delicate 
complexion  and  their  fine  shape  of  feature,  while  the 
descendants  of  the  first  immigration  on  the  coast  can 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  original  inhabitants. 
It  is  not  universally  accurate  to  represent  the  Arab 
half-breed  of  this  coast  as  physically  and  intellect¬ 
ually  ciegeneratea  ;  out  in  the  third  generation  he  is  in  point  of  fact  hardly 
less  of  a  negro  than  the  dark  tribes  of  the  interior.  Forehead,  eyes,  and  hair 
often  show  the  nobler  breed,  while  the  negro  characteristics  appear  in  cheek¬ 
bones,  thick  lips,  and  retreating  chin.  Again,  even  Creoles  of  pure  blood,  born 
on  the  island  or  coast  of  Zanzibar,  exchange  the  more  energetic  temperament 
of  the  Arab  into  an  effeminate  one,  as  is  also  found  in  the  Banians  on  this  coast. 
They  are  described  as  lazy  and  dissolute,  though  intelligent  and  cunning,  and 
their  history  does  not  contradict  this.  The  cultivation  of  the  Arabs  on  the  east 
coast  of  Africa  also  bears  the  colonial  stamp.  When  seven  or  eight  years  old, 
says  Burton,  he  learns  in  a  three  years’  “course  of  instruction  to  read  the  Koran, 
and  to  write  in  an  antiquated  character  somewhat  more  imperfect  than  Cufic.” 
Besides  this  he  learns  a  few  prayers  and  songs.  “  He  then  begins  life  by  aiding 
his  father  in  the  shop  or  plantation,  and  by  giving  himself  up  to  intoxication  and 
intrigue.”  Opium-smoking  also  has  been  introduced  by  Indians.  When  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  he  begins  to  feel  the  effect  of  hfs  excesses  he  takes 
a  wife,  and  henceforth  buries  himself  in  his  business  and  his  family,  seldom 
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middle  with  a  short  leathern  cover.  Tile  J5arot.se  daggers  are  distinguished  for 
their  pretty  work  ;  the  sheaths  and  handles  are  made  of  hard  wood, sprinkled  with 
carvings,  and  burnt  as  black  as  ebony.  Battle-axes  show  numerous  shapes  among 
the  different  tribes  of  the  kingdom.  They  are  better-looking  and  lighter  than  those 
to  the  south  ol  the  Zambesi,  and  better  wrought.  While  in  the  Bechuana,  Kaffir, 


